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JULY, 1845. 


Vou. XXXII. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM AND NEURHYPNOTISM.* 


GLIMPSE THE SECOND. 


THROWING A FEW RAYS OF LIGHT UPON WITCHCRAFT, DEMONOLOGY, &e. 


In our Number for June (A.p. 1844) 
we convicted Mesmer and his followers 
of having borrowed the philosophy and 
researches of the Hermetic school of 
Paracelsus, Van Helmont, Kircher, 
Goclenius, Dee, and Fludd, and now 
we find that even these great lights 
must grow pale before the brilliant 
revelations of the East. In our 
former article we said that possibly 
we might be able to trace magnetism 
(or its equivalent, under whatever 
designation it may pass) down to the 
remotest ages, and we quoted a re- 


(apud Stobeum), and another from 
the Amphitryo of Plautus, in support 
of our postulate. The farther we 
have penetrated the darkness which 
broods over the transactions of by- 
gone days and probed the occult 
mysteries of our early progenitors, 
the more thoroughly are we con- 
vinced that in our time we are but 
conning the rudiments of a depart- 
ment of physiological and psychologi- 
cal science in which they were as 
perfect as human capacity could 
make them. And we may remark 


markable allusive passage from Solon _ here, that we know of no department 


* 1. Mesmerism True—Mesmerism False. A Critical Examination of the Facts, 
Claims, and Pretensions of Animal Magnetism. Edited by John Forbes, M.D. 
F.R.S. F.G.S. London, Churchill, 1845. 

2. Seven Lectures on Somnambulism. Translated from the German of Dr. Ar. 
nold Wienholt; with a Preface, Introduction, Notes, and an Appendix, by J.C. 
Colquhoun, Esq., Advocate, Author of Isis Revelata, &c. Edinburgh, A. and C. 
Black ; London, Longman and Co. 1845, 

3. Medical Times.— Magic, Mesmerism, Hypnotism, &c. Historically and Physio- 
logically Considered, by James Braid, Manchester, M.R.C.S.E. 1844-5. 

4. The Dabistan, or the School of Manners. Translated from the original Persian, 
with Notes and Illustrations, by David Shea, of the Oriental Department, in the 
Honourable East India Company's College, and Anthony Troyer, Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, of Calcutta and Paris, and of the 
Ethnological Society of Paris. Edited with a Preliminary Discourse by the latter. 
3 vols. Paris, 1845, (Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain 
and Ireland.) 

5. A View of the History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos, including a 
Minute Description of their Manners and Customs, and translations from their prin- 
cipal works. By the Rev. W. Ward, one of the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore, 
Bengal. 4 vols. London, Black, Parbury, and Allen, 1817, 1820. 

6. Potts’ Discovery of Witches in the County of Lancaster. Reprinted from the 
original edition of 1613, with an Introduction and Notes by James Crossley, Esq. 
1 vol. f.cap 4t0. Manchester, printed for the Chetham Society, 1845. 
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of science or philosophy that will 
more amply repay curious research 
than that which has reference to the 
myths and mysteries (for they own 
a common origin) of the ancients. 
It seems likely enough that Egypt, 
famous in all ages for her magic and 
her mysteries, was the immediate 
inheritrix of the knowledge, the arts, 
and the sciences, which flowed into 
other lands with their possessors 
from the concentrated wisdom of the 
world on the Babel dispersion, and 
we agree with a shrewd and pleasant 
contemporary writer* that, — 


“The powers with which the early 
race of man was endowed seem never to 
have been totally lost; at least, they 
lingered for centuries under the tent of 
the Chaldean and the caverns of Africa. 
The grandsons of Adam were skilled in 
sciences, which the world in these latter 
ages are only beginning to have a know- 
ledge of ; and in those days art and in- 
tellectual powers probably attained a 
height from which they continued to fall 
for 4000 years, and to which they can 
never rise again. In the busy and dis- 
tracting life, consequent on the universal 
emigration from Babel, much of this 
knowledge was undoubtedly lost, as 
being oral, it was the first to suffer from 
the confusion of tongues ; but astronomy 
still kept her watch on the starlit plains 
of Chaldea; architecture wrought her 
wonders at Carli,t Ipsambul,} and stu. 
pendous Thebes; and magic cherished 
its mysteries in the caverns of Dakke, 
Ekmim, and Domdamil. The Egyptian 
priests seemed long to have retained 
somewhat of the ancient superhuman 
knowledge ; but being purely traditional,§ 
it was at any time liable to contract or 
expire under the jealous guardianship of 
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some high-priest, who wished to be the 
last of his order. In the mysteries of 
Isis, some of the great seerets were darkly 
shadowed forth ; and enough has already 
been discovered in the hierophontic walls 
of her ancient temples, to prove the in- 
timacy of their authors with subjects of 
which the wise men of our day are just 
beginning to obtain glimpses. Magnetism 
appears to have been well understood by 
the Egvptian hierarchy ; not only from 
some of the effects we find recorded, but 
in one of the chambers whose hiero- 
glyphics are devoted to medical subjects, 
we find a priest in the very act of that 
mesmerism which is pretended to have 
been discovered a few years ago. The 
patient is seated in a chair, while the 
operator describes the mesmeric passes, 
and an attendant waits behind to support 
the head when it has bowed in the mys- 
terious sleep.” 


The study of magic (or that which 
wears the appearance of magic) still 
prevails in Egypt, but we cannot 
congratulate the writer on the bond 
fides of the instances he has wit- 
nessed if they are confined to the 
performances of the sham magician 
Sheikh Abdel Kader, who performed 
marvels of clairvoyance with a little 
Arab boy by pouring ink into the 
palm of his hand and making him 
stare at it. This personage, who 
also exhibited before Mr. Lane, the 
traveller, and Lord Prudhoe, has 
been detected, and turns out to be a 
Scotch adventurer turned Mussul- 
man,|| who, doubtless, found this 
trap to catch English gulls on the 
wing in search of Eastern marvels, 
amazingly profitable while it lasted. 
We are further told that,— 


* The author of Episodes of Eastern Travel. 
+ Carli, forty-five miles N.W. by W. of Poonah, the capital of the Mabratta em. 


pire, contains a famous cave temple.—O. Y 


¢ [psambul, on the left bank of the Nile, about fifty miles from Derr, is the most 


remarkable place in Nubia. 
most precious remains of antiquity. 


It contains two temples, which are considered as the 
The smaller of the two appears to have been 


dedicated to Athor ( Venus), by the wife of Sesostris ; the larger seems to have been 
the work of Rhamses (Sesostris) himself. They are both excavated in the face of 
the rock, and the largest is adorned with colossal statues, hieroglyphs, paintings, and 
sculptures, which represent the person and the exploits of Rhamses with the most 
curious, highly-wrought, and interesting details. This magnificent work was, for a 
long time, buried under the sand (as doubtless many are in various parts of the 
gorgeous East); but Belzoni, with persevering industry, succeeded in clearing it out, 
though it must ever be in danger of being overwhelmed again, On this account we 
trust that it is included in Mr. David Roberts’s sketches about to be published, as we 
are given to understand, uniform with the Holy Land, by Mr. Moon.—O.Y. 

§ It could not safely have been committed to vulgar paper, or all the world would 
have been as wise as the priests ! 

|| See Lands, Classical and Sacred. By Lord Nugent. 2 vols. London, C. Knight 
and Co, 1845. 
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‘*Tn one of the chambers of the tombs 
is found a magnetising priest under the 
figure of Anubis; one of his hands is 
raised above the head (to produce the hyp- 
notic upward gaze?) of the sick person 
and the other is on his breast. When 
priestcraft began to wane in Egypt, 
magnetism, amongst other of its instru. 
ments, passed over into Greece, and the 
Pythoness directed the politics of the 
world by her revelations whilst in the 
ecstatic state of clairvoyance.” 


‘We shall shew presently when we 
come to discuss the Dabistan, that 
the Greeks derived what they pos- 
sessed of the occult science from Per- 
sia, about 500 B.c., not from Egypt, 
for it is tolerably clear that in the 
order of acquiring this knowledge 
the Persians came next to the Egyp- 
tians. Moreover, we think we shall 
be able to prove from the same 
source that it was not magnetism at 
all, according to the modern or mes- 
meric interpretation of the term, 
that was practised, but a something 
very strongly resembling, if not iden- 
tical with, the theory of Mr. Braid ; 
and we believe with that gentleman 
that,— 


«It will be found that the same pecu- 
liar state of the nervous system, induced by 
various processes, has existed to a much 
greater extent than we had any notion of, 
and that it has been at the root of most 
of the religious impostures and epidemic 
irruptions of fanaticism, which at differ. 
ent times have manifested themselves in 
various parts of the world.” 


Now we take it that the Pytho- 
ness, not by the objective operation 
of magnetism from without, but by 
the subjective or personal influence of 
internal agencies, was enabled in- 
tensely to abstract her conceptive 
faculties (aided by the workings of 
her perceptive powers, which ‘had 
drank in certain transactions of the 
outer world, and stored them up in 
her memory), from the thousand in- 
fluences which must ever be at work 
around her in her waking state, and 
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concentrate them upon a given pur- 
pose; whether it were to forecast the 
probable duration of a man’s life or 
the fall of a kingdom. By throwing 
herself into the nervous sleep de- 
scribed by Mr. Braid (and we mean 
to shew how commonly this has been 
practised from the earliest ages down 
to the present time), she becomes, as 
it were, isolated from the external 
world; her whole attention is ab- 
stracted from external influences and 
transactions and intensely concen- 
trated in the world within herself. In 
this condition the memory is almost 
supernaturally vivid; she remem- 
bers circumstances in the character 
of the man’s life, and remarkable 
vicissitudes in the history of the 
kingdom ; she reasons logically from 
the petitio principii to the rational 
entiation all the material facts 
in both cases (that of the man and 
that of the kingdom) pass in review 
before her; she weighs them with 
scrupulous nicety, in combination 
and in their relative bearings, and 
she arrives at a conclusion which 
surprises every body because it is so 
much more accurate and positive 
than any that could have been at- 
tained by faculties distracted and dis- 
turbed by the ever-varying and con- 
stantly succeeding events of the 
outer world. And this is what the 
magnetists call clairvoyance! At 
this rate the sublime imagination of 
Homer himself would be looked 
upon as the gift of a magician rather 
than the gift of nature—a piece of 
witchcraft rather than a concomitant 
of true genius.* We said just now 
that the Greeks derived what know- 
ledge they possessed of the (then) 
occult science of magnetism, so 
called, from Persia, and before we go 
farther we may as well clear up the 
point. At page 227, vol. i. cf the 
Dabistan we find this :— 


“St. Clement of Alexandria places Py- 
thagoras about the sixty-second olympiad 


* What will be said of the following passage? A more exquisite bit of eluirvoy- 
ance is inconceivable. Can’t you positively see the horses lashing and blackening the 
seat’ Homer must surely have had visions and been acquainted with the arts prac- 
tised by Zoroaster and the magians :— 


“Orcov 3 Hegoudts ave dev 6pbarAmoioiy, 

“Hyutvos iv oxorin, Atvoowy tel oivora wovrey" 

Toccoy imvbewonxoves bray orpnyits iwxe. 
Take also these notions of his touching the effects de pugnd deorum, as Pearce in his 
Latin translation of Longinus on the Sublime (Lond, 1732) hath it :— 
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or about 528 n.c., and says that he was a 
zealous follower of Zoroaster, and had 
consulted the magi. Jamblicus,* in his 
life of Pythagoras (cap. iv.), states that 
this philosopher was taken prisoner by 
Cambyses, and carried to Babylon, where, 
in his intercourse with the magi, he was 
instructed in their modes of worship, 
perhaps by Zoroaster himself. * * * 
At the age of sixty-five years Zoroas- 
ter delivered in Babylon lessons in phi- 
Josophy,and counted Pythagoras amongst 
his disciples.” 


At page 278 we are told that when 
Alexander came to Iran, 


“* He found that the Gushtashpians of 
Iran were the better and wiser, and he 
found that they had such power that 
when they pieased they left the body, 
which they treated as a garment. And, 
besides these, he saw another class of 
men in Iran (Persia Proper) who, by 
means of reason and meditation, disco- 
vered the real nature of things as they 
actually exist.” 


From this it is quite clear that 
self-magnetism existed in Persia be- 
fore Alexander's time. We find 
ourselves further supported in this 
position by the fact that Bactra, the 
birthplace of Zoroaster,f at whose 
feet Pythagoras sat, was built by 
Kyamoors, or Cyrus, the founder of 
the Persian monarchy, and that it was 
in later times the capital of a Grecian 
kingdom, founded by the successors 
of Alexander. 

Since proofs of the authority of the 
works upon which we are mainly re- 
lying for our facts may be called for, 
we will explain at once that the 
Dabistan, or School of Manners 
(sects), is an English translation of 
a Persian work, first brought into 
notice by the renowned scholiast and 


[July, 


orientalist Sir William Jones, who 
affirmed that he “had been induced 
by his earliest investigations to be- 
lieve, and by his latest to conclude, 
that three primitive races of men 
must have emigrated originally from 
a central country, and that this coun- 
try was Iran, commonly called Per- 
sia.” In the course of his researches 
into the origin of such languages and 
religions as were of the highest an- 
tiquity in this country, he fell upon 
a discovery for which he avers “ he 
was first indebted to Mir Mahommed 
Hussain, one of the most intelligent 
Mussulmans in India, and which has 
at once dissipated a cloud, and cast a 
gleam of light on the primeval his- 
tory of Iran, and of the human race, 
of which he had long despaired, and 
which could hardly have dawned 
from any other quarter.” This was 
the rare and interesting tract on 
twelve different religions, entitled 
the Dabistan. His opinion of the 
work may be gleaned from a private 
letter which he addressed to Lord 
Teignmouth. He says,— 


“The greatest part of it would be very 
interesting to a curious reader, but some 
of it cannot be translated. It contains 
more recondite learning, more entertain- 
ing history, more beautiful specimens of 
poetry, more ingenuity and wit, more in- 
decency and blasphemy, than I ever saw 
collected in a single volume. The two 
last are not of the author's, but are intro- 
duced in the chapters on the heretics and 
the infidels of India. On the whole, it 
is the most instructive and amusing book 
l ever read in the Persian.” ¢ 


Almost every notable incident re- 
lated in this most remarkable of 
books strongly confirms our opinion 
that the “ magnetic fluid” and “ spe- 


"Aui 3 ledrawiykey piyas obgavis ovravumres rs* 
Edjsety 3 vrivsebey avak ivicwy, *Aidwvsus* 
Asious 3° ix booveu dAro, xai iat, un of Uareds 
Vaiay avappnters Morstawy ivecizbay, 
Oixia di benroies xai dbavarows Pawn 
Luredari, wewtvra, wd ts orvytoucs bso; ase. : 
* Also the author of a powerful treatise against Porphyry’s letter on the mysteries 


of the Egyptians. 


+ Zoroaster was born at Bactra, a city of Bokhara, in Turkestan, of very great aa- 


tiquity. 


¢ The English translation was published in 1843. 


* Although this grand line does not appear in this situation in the editions of Homer 
usually to be met with, but,—with the exception of the last two words (o#Avmés rt),— 
in the Iliad, g. lib. 388, we give it because Longinus quotes the passage as we have 
written it. Probably the line ought to appear in both places —at v. 61, and at 


¢. 388, 
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cial influence” communicated by one 
person to another, upon which the 
mesmeric doctrine hangs, form no 
ingredient whatever in producing 
the extraordinary manifestations 
which are evolved in the abnormal 
state. The Eastern devotees, the 
magi of Persia, and all the other 
practisers of magic, under whatever 
denomination they passed, were 
clearly se/f-magnetisers — restraining 
the breath, and fixing the eyes, and 
concentrating the attention on an 
object — inculcating the principles 
and practice of self-magnetism. And 
we owe it to Mr. Braid to say that, 
whilst wholly ignorant of the Eastern 
practices as developed in the Dabis- 
tan (which was translated into Eng- 
lish two years after his discovery), 
in his theory of neurhypnotism he 
hit upon the very principle of the 
modus operandi pursued by the ma- 
gian or Sabzistic practitioners of the 
East. At page 270, vol. i. of the 
Dubistan we find this explanation of 
the causes which led to the introduc- 
tion of this practice into India :— 


“An Indian sage having heard of 
King Gushtasp having adopted Zoroas- 
ter’s creed, wrote a letter to the king 
dissuading him from such a course. On 
this King Gushtasp invited the sage to 
come and hold a discussion with Zoroas. 
ter in his presence. The Indian sage 
obeyed ; but, instead of overthrowing 
Zoroaster’s influence, was himself con- 
verted to the faith of the latter.” 


The conversation seems to have 
been very brief, and chiefly on Zoro- 
aster’s side, but directly home to the 
point. ‘ Listen,” said Zoroaster, “to 
one nosk * of this asta, which I have 
received from God, and attend to its 
interpretation.” One of Zoroaster’s 
disciples, by the prophet’s orders, 
then read a nosk, in which God thus 
directed “ Zardust” (Zoroaster), “On 


* Book. 


+ Mr. Braid appears to understand the whole transaction. 
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the promulgation of the Iran faith 
there shall come from Hindostan a 
wise man named Jangranghachah 
(now this was the real name of this 
Indian sage) who will ask thee 
questions after such and such guise, 
the answers to which are after this 
manner, thus answering all his ques- 
tions :— 
‘** By this same nosk his condition was 
improved.’ 
And the answer to each question was 
correctly given.’ 


“ When he heard the solution of his 
question he fell from his chair, and 
on recovering his senses adopted the 
true faith."—P. 277. 

In one of George Colman’s come- 
dies a hard-hearted man is described 
as having leaned against a wall and 
become benevolent. The Indian sage’s 
conversion seems to have been of this 
unaccountable order.f We confess 
we don’t quite comprehend it; but 
every thing must have a beginning, 
and, since most important results to 
Hindustan depended upon the con- 
version, we shall not puzzle our- 
selves about it, but pass our readers 
on to the curious revelations con- 
tained in the book. 

The Dabistun is supposed to have 
been written by a Mahomedan tra- 
veller, of the name of Moshan Fani, 
and consists of twelve chapters, an- 
swering to the number of Eastern re- 
ligions which it treats of; but, at the 
end, the author says that there are 
only five great religions,—those of 
the Hindus, Persians, Jews, Naza- 
reans and Mussulmans. Mahomedan- 
ism, however, is the religion chiefly 
dealt with. In order, we presume, 
to prepare us for the almost incredi- 
ble amount of blind superstition 
which must have enabled the Persians 
and Indians to believe in such physical 
and psychical principles as they ap- 


He says (See Medical 


Times), ‘‘ Now, it appears to me highly probable, that this extraordinary nosk, which 
was so astounding to the Indian sage, from announcing him hy name, and the very 
questions which he meant to propose and their appropriate answers, was, after all, no such 
mighty miracle as at first sight it appears to be. Let it be remembered, that this 
same sage, on hearing that King Gushtasp had embraced this faith, * wrote an epistle 
to the great king, dissuading him from the profession of the pure faith.’ Now, this 
letter was sent prior to the sage’s visit, for the purpose of holding this disputation 
with Zoroaster; and the latter would, no doubt, see the letter, or hear its contents, 
and might thus very easily, from the train of argument used to the king, judge what 
questions would be put by the Indian sage, as well as what might be the most suitable 
answers to them.’”” [The wonder is, that these very natural suspicions did not occur 
to the sage before he ‘ fell from his chair.’”—O. Y.] 
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pear to harbour, Mr. Troyer tells us, 
in his introduction, that the “ Asiatic, 
from the dawn of his reason, is nou- 
rished with the marvellous, trained 
to credulity, and prepared for mys- 
ticism, the bane of practical life ; in 
short, he imbibes from his infancy a 
superstition from which he never 
frees himself, always prone to inter- 
pret every unusual phenomenon as a 
miracle.” The same writer also points 
our attention to a particular order of 
Siifis (the professors of the most ab- 
struse of the twelve religions treated 
of in the Dabistan), who 


“‘ Endeavour to comprehend, to fix, 
and to explain the attributes of God ; 
the holy object sanctifies their efforts ; 
unattainable, it exalts their souls above 
themselves ; incomprehensibility yields 
to the sacred power of self-intuition ; 
mysterious darkness to celestial light; 
theirintellect no more terrestrial, ‘ knows 
its own sun and its own stars’ (‘ solemque 
suum, sua sidera norunt.’—2neis, lib. vi. 
v. 641); by continual mental excitement, 
they produce in themselves (according to 
their own phraseology) a state of intoxi- 
cation ; in the full enjoyment of their 
liberty, they approach the Supreme Be- 
ing, and finally fancy an intimate union 
with their Creator. These are the mystic 
Sisis.” 

At pages 79-81, Vol. I. in allusion 
to the practices pursued by the doc- 
tors of the Sipasian sect, which is 
held in much esteem in Persia, we 
are told :— 


“If he (the devotee) proceeds to the 
suppression of breath, which is called 
the knowledge of ‘ Dam and Jimrad,’ 
or the science of breath and imagination, 
he closes not the eyes, but directs them 
to the tipof the nose * * * enumerates 
the name of God from once to sixteen 
times, and whilst counting draws the 
breath upwardst * * * until 
from the intensity of imagination he arrives 
to a state in which he thinks that his soul 
and breath bound like the jet of a foun. 
tain to the crown of the head. * * #* 
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As causing the breath to mount to the 
crown of the head is a power peculiar to 
the most eminent persons; so whoever 
can convey his breath and soul together 
to that part, becomes the viceregent of 
God. * * * Another ruleis, the idea 
of the instructor: the worshipper imagines 
him to be present and is never separated 
from that thought, until he attains to such 
a degree, that the image of his spiritual 
guide is never absent from the mind’s 
eye, and he then turns to contemplate his 
heart ; for he has a mirror before his sight 
and beholds his own form, until after 
long practice, it is never more separated 
from the heart, to which he then directs 
himself; or he sits down to contemplate 
his heart, and reflects on it as being in 
continual movement. In all these cases 
he regards the practices of the suppression 
of the breath as profitable for the abstrac- 
tion ofthought$ * * * Another 
rule is what they call dséd dwa, or the 
‘free voice” * * * The mode of 
hearing it is after this manner: the de- 
votees direct the hearing and understand. 
ing to the brain; and whether in the 
gloom of night, in the house, or in the 
desert, hear this voice, which they esteem 
as their sikkar, or ‘ address to God.’ 
Azizi thus expresses himself :— 


‘ I recognise that playful sportiveness, 
And well know that amount of blan- 
dishment ; 
The sound of footsteps comes to my ear 
at night ; 
It was thyself; I recognise the hallowed 
voice.” 
Then, having opened the eyes, and look- 
ing between the eyebrows, a form appears. 
—P.82. * * * Itis, however, neces- 
sary to mention that there are four states 
of vision ; the first, niniar, or that which 
is seen during sleep ; by sleep is meant 
that state when the subtile fumes arising 
from the food taken into the stomach 
mounting up to the brain, overpower ex- 
ternal perceptions at the time of repose : 
whatever is then beheld is called in 
Farsi tinab, in Arabic, riya, and in 
Hindi, ivapna, ‘The state beyond this 
dignity is susvapna, in Arabic ghaib, or 
‘mysterious;’ and, in the popular lan. 
guage of the Hindoos, sukhasvada, or 


+ An admirable plan for composing oneself to sleep when inclined to be wakeful 
after going to bed, as the reader, doubtless, is aware. 

t This is one of the conditions precedent to the success of the hypnotic trance. 
Mr. Braid tells us, that from a very early period of his attention to the subject, he 
observed the increased difficulty of hypnotising subjects who breathed quickly, and 
therefore required them to suppress their respiration. ‘lhus, he says, “ by inducing 
the low circulation and suppressed respiration, the blood being thus inefficiently arte- 
rialised, acis as a narcotic, and depresses all the powers BELOW THAT OF NATURAL SLEEP.” 
And if the attention has been previously concentrated on any particular object, all the 
functions except those engaged on that object (and these functions are greatly in- 
tensified, bringing to their aid the vis nervosa belonging to the temporarily” sus- 


pended functions) become dormant. 
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samadhi (suspending the connexion be- 
tween soul and body) which is as 
follows: When Divine grace is commu- 
nicated from the worlds on high, and the 
transport arising from that grace locks 
up external perceptions, whatever is be- 
held during that state is called bindb, or 
‘ revelation ;’ but that state into which 
the senses enter, or héshwdgen, ‘a trance,’ 
which is expressed in Arabic by jaht, 
or ‘ recovering from ebriety,’ and in Hin. 
di by jagrat, ‘awaking,’ and pratyaya, 
‘ evidence,’ means that state in which 
divine grace being communicated, with- 
out the senses being overpowered, it 
transports the person for the time being 
to the world of reality. Whatever he 
beholds in this site is called bindb, or 
mdainah, ‘reality.’ The state higher 
than this is the power of the soul to quit 
the body, and to returntoit. * * * 
They affirm that the bodies occupied by 
some souls resemble a loose garment, 
which may be put off at pleasure; so 
that they can ascend to the world of 
light, and on their return become united 
with the material elements.” —Pp. 84-6. 


These ecstatics are sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the management of 
the breath (habs-i-dam, or imprison- 
ment of the breath), the straining of 
the eyes at a particular point, and 
the intense concentration of the 
thoughts and attention on a given 
object. The preceding foot-note may 
assist the reader to comprehend this. 
We will now quote one or two of the 
miraculous feats ascribed to some of 
those masters of the esoteric and ex- 
oteric doctrines,—the Moheds :-— 


** Farshid Wird and Bahman used to 
stand facing each other; every arrow 
which Bahmio discharged against Far- 
shid Wird he used to cut in two with his 
sword ; and whenever the latter let fly an 
arrow, Bahman, with activity and ad. 
dress, threw himself to one side, and 
avoided it. But this is still more won- 
derful: whenever Bahman shot off a 
musket, Farshid let fly one at the same 
instant, and ball met ball, so that they 
both remained unhurt. Sometimes, also, 
when Farshid shot off his musket, Bah- 
man used to move rapidly on one side.” 
—Ibid. * * * J] once beheld Khir- 
admand, while standing face to face 
to Rustam, assume the form of a dragon, 
and shower out fire from his mouth to 
such a degree, that a strong palm was 
consumed by its violence.” — (/bid.) 

. & ‘The Mobed Hashyar re- 
lates: Being in want of a few direms, 1 
went to Yazdan Sitai, the disciple of the 
Mobed this he stretched 
forth his hand, and taking up some 


Sarosh : on 
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broken pottery, formed twenty heaps of it. 
Having breathed on these a few times, 
they all became gold mohms ; these he put 
into my hands, and I disbursed them in 
the course of my ordinary expenses. He 
also relates: Yazdan Sitai sometimes 
threw into the fire towels on which the flames 
had no effect. * * * Shidosh, the 
son of Anosa, said, We were once seated 
near him when he placed a taper in a 
basin of water; there immediately ap- 
peared some peacocks turning towards 
the water, plunging their heads into it, 
and displaying all their beauty.”— Vol. i. 
pp.116,117. * * * “ Farah Kari 
used to relate the following story con- 
cerning the Mobed Sarésh: At the time 
of arriving in the caravansarai of Balik, 
in the city of Jarkham, the men of that 
place wished to act wickedly towards us, 
and practise oppression. I explained 
the nature of their conduct to the Mobed, 
on which he retired into a corner. That 
same night, there appeared in the air men 
whose heads reached to the heavens whilst 
their feet touched the earth. ‘The people 
of the city were seized with consterna- 
tion, and desisted from oppressing us, 
and the merchants at the same time be. 
stowed freedom on those who had been 
captives for many years.” —Ibid. 


This is a fine jumblement of ne- 
cromancy, alchemy, and so on, and 
all true to the canons of the esoteric 
philosophy, which has from time im- 
memorial been punctually handed 
over from the East to the whole of 
Europe. Jf these miraculous in- 
stances really took place, or the au- 
thor’s senses have been cheated into 
an impression of their reality, they 
are not very difficult to dispose of. 
At the bare contemplation of them, 
the reminiscences of our schoolboy- 
days conjure up a confused picture of 
a seat by the side of uncle John in 
the pit; befrilled and barley-sugar- 
begrimed urchins, rheumy old wo- 
men, and sagacious-looking tailors ; 
magical peacocks, guinea-pigs, pi- 
geons, rabbits, and magic lanterns; 
unaccountable bottles, cards, cabinets, 
handkerchiefs, eggs, and penny 
loaves; a background filled by fe- 
rocious-looking (painted) magi, cro- 
codiles, dragons, sphinxes, and sar- 
cophagi,— combining to envelope in 
an effulgent mist of impressive “ de- 
vilment” Mr. Alexander, or Signor 
Blitz, or Ching Lau Lauro, and their 
sprites in green jackets, with profuse 
irruptions of brass buttons. If this 
homely solution won't do, it is only 
needful to fall back upon the more 
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philosophic postulate of vivid im- 
pressions evoked by excited imagina- 
tion,—the abnormal substitution of 
fancy for reality. ‘The apparition of 
the giants, however, mentioned in 
the last of these stories, is a more 
serious affair,—for it was seen by a 
whole city. The “ men whose heads 
reached the heavens whilst their feet 
touched the earth” seem to be an 
amplification of the gigantic “ white 
cock with wings all bedecked with 
pearls and carbuncles,” whose feet 
stood upon the first heaven, and 
whose head reached to the second, 
witnessed by Mahomet, when, with 
the archangel Gabriel for his guide, 
he paid his nocturnal visit to heaven 
by means of a kind of Jacob’s ladder 
propped up in the suburbs of Jeru- 
salem. It is a figure, moreover, as 
old as language itself, and which 
seems to have been fated -to be bor- 
rowed by almost every poet of every 
country since Moses wrote the sub- 
lime song of the children of Israel on 
the passage of the Red Sea. Ma- 
homet very probably pilfered it with 
a trifling variation (or somebody pil- 
fered it for him, which is the more 
likely) from the Talmudists ; for in 
a venerable tract called Bava Bathra, 
of the Babylonish Talmud, there is a 
story of a prodigious bird called 
Ziz, which, “ standing with his feet 
upon the earth, reaches up with his 
head unto the heavens, and darken- 
ing the whole orb of the sun with 
the spreading of his wings, causes a 
total eclipse thereof."* There are 
other sources, too, from which it 
might have been taken for the pro- 
phet’s use, er. gr. :-- 


Oigara iorneks xagn, xx} il xGovi Baives. 
Iliad, A. 443. 
« —-. Mox sese attolit in auras, 
Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila 
condit.”— £n,. lib. iv. 177. 


Our own Milton, too;—but he has 
every where drawn from springs 
whose sources were hidden in the sa- 
= gloom of remotest antiquity. 
Though physically blind, his genius 
had an eye that penetrated far be- 
yond the point at which ordinary 
mortal vision was utterly baffled, and 
failed. Abandoning the stolen figure, 
then, we will take the vision of giants 
on its own merits. Scott's Demono- 
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logy and Witchcraft suggests an in- 
stance or two in —_ There is, 
too, a rather remarkable coincidence 
between it and the famous delusion 
which occurred to a multitude of 
Scotchmen on the banks of the 
Clyde, below Lanark, in 1686 :— 


‘** Many people gathered together for 
several afternoons, where there were 
showers of bonnets, hats, guns, and 
swords, which covered the trees and the 
ground; companies of men marched in 
order upon the water side; companies 
meeting companies, going all through 
each other, and then all falling to the 
ground, and disappearing; other com- 
panies immediately appeared, marching 
the same way.” 


Whilst many of these people could 
see—nothing, two-thirds “ bore wit- 
ness to the phenomena not by mere 
words only, but by bodily fright and 
trembling, abundantly manifest to 
those who could see nothing.” The 
reality here—if reality at ali—ought 
to have been distinctly seen by every 
one. Excited imagination and over- 
strained vision will account for it all; 
and Walker, in his account of the 
occurrence, puts the finishing stroke 
to the delusion in his wind-up. He 
says, “ Those who did see them THERE, 
whenever they went abroad saw a bon- 
net or a sword drop inthe way.” Plant 
yourself before your dining-room fire, 
and stare into its glowing heart with 
a dogged determination for ten mi- 
nutes (all the better after a hot 
supper and your second glass of 
whisky- punch), and you will as- 
suredly see the comical phiz of your 
friend Tomkins grinning at you 
amongst the coals. Or, take half-a- 
dozen friends, and make them look 
intently for the same length of time, 
at the apocryphal “ gnat” perched on 
the cross of St. Paul's; you will 
have an anxious mob around you in 
five minutes. Announce the wonder, 
and, with the exception of those who, 
according to Ingoldsby, 
- say 
doubt, 
But put their thumb up to their nose, 
and spread their fingers out,” 


no word to indicate a 


you will convince a goodly number 
of the gazers of the truth of your as- 
severation ; and, as sure as they live, 
they will go away and bet quarterns 


* Life of Mahomet. Anon. London: printed for J. and B. Sprint, &e. 1718. 
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of gin and pots of half-and-half, 
without limit, on the point. The 
clairvoyance of the mesmerists is no- 
thing to this. 

But we must take just another 
dip into the Dabistan. At page 259, 
vol. i., we have an account of Zoro- 
aster (in the Persian, Zardusht) pre- 
paring King Gushtasp for a heavenly 
vision of his own future state :— 


** Zardusht then ordered, for the pur- 
pose of ‘ the recitation and breathing out 
of prayer,’ they should make ready in an 
inner apartment wine, sweet perfumes, 
milk, and a pomegranate; and over 
these he performed the ‘ recitative and 
prayers,’ in a low voice, out of the Avesta 
and Zand. After this ceremony, they 
gave Gushtasp some of the hallowed 
wine, on the mere tasting of which he 
became insensible, and rose not up for 
three days: in that interval, his spirit 
ascended to heaven, and there beheld the 
celestial nymphs (the dark-eyed maidens 
promised by Mahomet to the faithful in 
Paradise), their palaces, progeny, and at. 
tendants ; the blessings of Paradise ; the 
different gradations of rank among the 
virtuous, and the grade reserved for 
himself.” 

Again, at page 283, we have a 
long description of heaven and hell 
(much too long to quote here), given 
by Ardaiviraf, who, having drunk a 
cup of “ hallowed wine which he re- 
ceived from the Dustur, lay down 
on his couch, and did not arise before 
the expiration of a week.” 

The book abounds in instances si- 
milar to these, which we have quoted 
at random as we chanced upon 
them. All the ecstatic trances ap- 
pear to have a strong resemblance to 
the fnarvellous visions of the prophet 
Mahomet ; indeed, they are designed 
chiefly to further the Islamism, or, 
rather, to keep alive a philosophy 
that was propagated in Persia by 
Zoroaster centuries before Mahomet 
was born. There is little doubt, we 
think, that when the prophet se- 
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cluded himself in his solitary cave, 
near Mecca, called the Cave of Hira, 
he acted under the instructions of 
Sergius (or Bahira), a Nestorian 
monk, of Syria; and Abdollah Ebn 
Salem, a Persian Jew, who had most 

robably derived from the place of 

is birth the principles and practices 
of Zoroaster’s philosophy, and com- 
municated to him the secret of 
throwing himself into ecstatic trances 
by means of managing the breath, 
fixing the gaze, and concentrating 
the thoughts upon heavenly visions. 
Mahomet, though of noble descent, 
was in his youth poor almost to indi- 
gence, and so illiterate that he could 
neither read nor write. He seems to 
have been a kind of bagman, or com- 
mercial traveller, for Cadhigha, a 
wealthy dame, “ fat and forty,” with 
whom he so thoroughly ingratiated 
himself by his aptitude for business, 
that, after having been three years 
in her service, she married him, and 
he became one of the richest men in 
Mecca. This fired his ambition. In 
the course of his rounds for orders, 
he made the acquaintance of many 
Jews and Christians ; and, perceiving 
the sectarianism and bitterness that 
had sprung up amongst the latter, he 
conceived the bold idea of inventing 
a new religion, of which he himself 
should be the head. He, therefore, 
from being a dissipated, rollicking 
blade, affected an eremitic life, and 
withdrew to his cave during the day ; 
as Diogenes, after having been tried 
at the Old Bailey of Sinope, and 
transported for coining, betook him- 
self to his tub. In this cave, acting 
under the directions of the Persian 
Jew, he threw himself into those ec- 
static trances during which he had 
his miraculous visions. About this 
time, he likewise became acquainted 
with the Nestorian monk, and the 
monk and the Jew became his secre- 
taries. From these two worthies he 


* Dean Prideaux takes up a lapsus of the prophet with reference to the frontal 


dimensions of the giant of the third heaven very felicitously. 


Mahomet describes 


this third heaven as being made of precious stones, where, at the entrance, he met 


Abraham, who also recommended himself to his prayers. 


He saw 4 vast many more 


angels than in the former heaven, and among them another great one of so prodigious 
a size, that the distance between both his eves was as much as seventy thousand days’ 
journey. ‘“ Here,” says the erudite dean, ‘‘ Mahomet was out in his mathematics ; 
for, the distance between a man’s eyes being in proportion to his height but as one to 
seventy-two, the height of this angel, according to this rule, must have been near 
fourteen thousand years’ journey, which is four times as much as the height of all his seven 
heavens together ; and therefore ‘tis impossible such an angel could ever stand within 


any one of them.” 
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doubtless borrowed that knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures which enabled 
him to introduce some of the most 
remarkable incidents of the Old and 
New Testament into his Alcoran, 
which, by the by, in consequence of 
there being no pens, ink, and paper 
in Mecca (the people being able nei- 
ther to read nor to write, since in 
those days profound ignorance of li- 
terature was a custom sacred amongst 
the tribe from which Mahomet 
sprung), was written, or scratched, 
by the two secretaries and Bashar, 
the Cendian, on the spade-bones of 
shoulders of mutton and the shoul- 
ders of camels, tied together on a 
string. The Koran came out in 
driblets of a chapter at a time, and 
was in this way learned orally by 
heart by the disciples of Mahomet ; 
who, when all the writing and in- 
struction that were necessary to form 
a kind of sacred book, or standard of 
faith, had been rendered, coolly 
killed the monk in order to preserve 
the secret. In spite of all his edify- 
ing sermons and miraculous visions, 
Mecca at length became too hot for 
the prophet, and he accordingly ab- 
sconded, with a handful of followers, 
to Yatreb, where he built a house 
and a mosque, and turned highway- 
man. ‘This was in the year of our 
Lord 623; and with it the Moslem 
era commenced, being the first year 
of the Hegira (or “ flight”). His 
first exploit was to send out thirty of 
his mounted banditti to attack and 
despoil a rich caravan going from 
Syria to Mecca; but the caravan 
was too well guarded to be molested 
with safety, and the pious highway- 
man was foiled. Several other si- 
milar attempts met with a like result. 
At length, in the second year of the 
Hegira, news came of a very rich 
caravan which was to cross his path, 
en route from Mecca to Syria, when 
he went out in person with three 
hundred and nineteen men. At Be- 
dor, he met the caravan, guarded 
by a thousand men: however, he at- 
tacked, and routed them, and secured 
a valuable portion of the spoil. The 
reason of this was, that some moon- 
struck member of the convoy svore 
he saw the angel of the Lord fighting 
for Mahomet: the panic spread like 
wildfire, and hence their defeat. Ma- 
homet himself says, that God, whilst 
he caused his own forces not to see 
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the superior number of his enemies, 
caused them to multiply his three hun- 
dred by two. Were it not that 
many such victories have been won 
against equally fearful odds, we 
should not hesitate to apply to the 
incident the same solution we have 
applied to the Caledonian shower of 
bonnets and blunderbusses, below 
Lanark. 

From these premises—which we 
have thought it judicious to lay down 
as well for the amusement as for the 
edification of the curious reader—we 
conclude, first, that Mahomet was 
instructed in the art of throwing 
himself into the ecstatic trances in 
which he enjoyed his visions, by the 
Persian Jew (mark well the country) 
Abdollah Ebn Salem ; secondly, that 
he derived his knowledge of the Old 
Testament (which he has pirated 
with a freedom that does credit to 
his judgment) from the Nestorian 
monk Sergius, whose pen he em- 
ployed until he thought it high time 
to murder him. One thing is per- 
fectly clear, and it is all we care 
about at present: he was «a self: 
hypnotiser ! 

We think there can be no doubt 
that a great confusion has taken 
place of the respective religions and 
religious ceremonies and practices of 
the Persians and the Hindus. Hence, 
in the present day, we find in both 
countries the distinctive practices and 
principles of each. There is in both 
the same violent conjunction of re- 
ligion and esoteric philosophy. Ne- 
vertheless, it is true, as Mr. Troyer 
says, that,— 


“If we take a rapid comparative view 
of the principal features of the five re- 
ligions mentioned (the five into which 
Mohsan Fani resolves the twelve treated 
of in the Dabistan), we find emanation of 
all beings, intellectual and material, from 
one great source, to be the fundamental 
and characteristic dogma of Hindustan, 
established and developed in the most 
explicit and positive manner. The di- 
vision of supernatural beings in good and 
bad is adopted in the five religions ; but 
in Magism it is of a somewhat different 
origin ; for Ahriman and his host are not 
rebellious or fallen good genii; they are 
an original creation. A primitive inno- 
cence and posterior corruption is generally 
believed ; but by the Hindus as coming 
from riches and abundance, by the other 
nations as caused by seduction of the 
bad spirits. The destruction of mankind 
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by a deluge is no part of the Persian 
creed ; it seems in the Indian as one of 
the past periodical renovations of the 
world, which are to be followed by others, 
and is also admitted by the Persians; 
whilst the Jews, Christians, and Mahom- 
medans, believe a deluge not very ancient, 
as a punishment of human depravity, 
Incarnations of the Deity for the benefit of 
mankind are believed only by Hindus 
and Christians, * * * Transmigra- 
tion is taught in the sacred books of the 
Hindus and Persians. The immortality 
of the soul, reserved to future beatitude or 
damnation, is maintained generally ; less 
positively by the ancient Jews. * ® ® 

The Hindus and Persians place the fu- 
ture life in a long series of purifications 
or purgatories, leading, howsoever late, 
finally to heaven. * * * The resur- 
rection with the same body, and the last 


judgment, are amongst the most essential 


tenets of the Magi, Christians, and Ma- 
hommedans.”’ 


In Ward's History of the Hindus, 
we find a multitude of strong analo- 
gies between their theories and prac- 
tices and those set forth in the Da- 
bistan, as having been inculcated 
amongst the Persians by Zoroaster 
and his disciples. The Hindus, how- 
ever, seem to be more systematic in 
their preparatory courses. They 
have graduated rules for attaining 
the most correct and eligible pos- 
tures, and for managing the sup- 
pression of the breath. On these 


ints we must give an extract from 
Vard :— 


“The restraining and fixing of the 
mind is called Yogu, of which there are 
two kinds, Sumprugnatu is meditation 
on an object, till the ideas connected with it 
are imprinted on the mind, and occupy all 
its powers. ‘The proper objects of medi- 
tation are two, matter and spirit. It is of 
four kinds: meditation on the distinc. 
tion between sound and substance, in re- 
ference to the Deity as a visible being, 
until the Yogee, by continued medita- 
tion, arrives at the non-distinction be- 
tween sound and substance in reference 
toGod. 2. Meditation on the Deity in 
reference to his form, as well as to time 
and place, till the Yogee is able to fix his 
meditations, without regard to form, time, 
or place. At length the Yogee attains 
what is called ‘asumprugnatu, in which, 
ifhe be perfect in his abstraction, the 
very shadow of separate existence will be 
destroyed, visible objects will be com. 
pletely extinguished, and spirit alone be- 
come manifest. The Yogee must, in the 
next place, for the fixing of his thoughts, 
attend to prangamu, that is, to the gradual 
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suppression of breathing, since the animal soul 
and the mind act in conjunction. In this 
work, he must first endeavour to fix the 
understanding by some act of the senses, 
that is, he must place his thoughts and sight 
on the tip of his nose, by which he will per- 
ceive smell ; then bring his mind to the tip 
of his tongue, when taste will be realised ; 
and afterwards fix his mind at the root of 
his tongue, from which sound will be pers 
ceived, * * * Asunu includes eighty- 
four modes of setting at Yogu; but, to 
be complete, the posture must be quite 
easy,—neither painful, nor attended with 
agitation. That a rigid posture may be- 
come easy, the Yogee must acquire it 
by degrees, as the members are aile to 
bear it; and, that he may be happy in 
these circumstances, he must raise his 
mind to the wonders of the heavens, and 
not confine it to body. When he has 
become perfect in the Yogee posture, 
he will no longer feel the inconveniences 
of heat or cold, hunger or thirst, &e. &c. 
This prepares the person for perfection 
in the suppression of the inspiration and 
respiration of the breath. In the work 
of suppression the Yogee must permit 
the exhalation of his breath, at farthest, 
to the distance only of twelve fingers’ 
breadth, and gradually diminish the dis- 
tance from his nostrils till the point of 
perfection is obtained. As it respects 
time, he must begin to restrain breathing 
for twenty-six seconds, and enlarge this 
period regularly till he is perfect. He 
must practise these exercises daily, or as 
often as be is able. The Yogee who 
most*excels confines his breathing to the 
distance of twelve fingers from his nose, 
and, even after restraining it for some 
time, draws it from no greater distance 
than his heart.” 


This is essentially the combined 
fixation of the attention and restraint 
of the breathing, for which we have 
all along been contending as indis- 

nsable conditions precedent to self- 
induced ecstatic trance. This, in 
combination with the fixed gaze, ex- 
hausting the irritability of the motor 
and optic nerves of the eye, and the 
imperfect decarbonisation of the 
blood, sufficiently accounts for the 
extraordinary effects produced by 
hypnotism,— effects coéfficient wit 
the most powerful and decisive re- 
sults produced by the mesmeric me- 
thod of placing two persons en rap- 
port. It may strike the reader as 
being somewhat singular, that both 
the Persians, according to the Dabis- 
tan, and the Hindus, according to 
Mr. Ward, go through a course of 
postures. This may arise from an ac- 
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quaintance with the laws of polarity, 
now so much discussed by European 
philosophers, but we have no ex- 
planation of this afforded us in any 
of the works of the Eastern sophists 
that have yet come under our notice. 
We are told in the Dabistan, that 
‘“‘ the devotee sits on his hams, cross- 
legged, passing the outside of the 
right foot over the left thigh, and 
that of the left foot over the right 
thigh ; he then passes his hands be- 
hind his back, and holds in his left 
hand the great toe of the right foot, 
and in the right hand the great toe 
of the left foot, fixing his eyes intently 
upon the tip of his nose.” Now, whe- 
ther this is done simply with the in- 
tention of gathering up and con- 
centrating, as closely as physical 
laws will allow, the “ outward limbs 
and flourishes” of the human frame, 
in order that all the organic and 
functional vibrations of the physical 
economy may be brought to a focus ; 
or whether a knowledge of the laws 
of polarity has suggested the ex- 
pediency of putting the four ex- 
tremities of hands and feet en rap- 
port with the body, so as to draw 
the electrical equipoise within a nar- 
rower and more compact radius, the 
polar attraction and repulsion being, 
as it were, encyclically confined to 
the mere trunk, we are not able to 
determine positively. We only know, 
that Mr. Braid’s notions about posi- 
tion are, that the posture of the pa- 
tient ought to be as easy as possible, 
with the head a little thrown back. 
There are several very singular ex- 
ploits recorded of the Hindu Fakirs 
in Mr. Ward’s book ; but we prefer 
giving one of more modern date, 
which occurred under the eye of 
Lieut. A. Boileau, a British officer, 
and recorded in his Narrative of a 
Journey in Rajwarra, in 1835 :— 


** Just before our arrival at Jesulmer 
the Rawul had adopted a most singular 
expedient to obtain an heir to his throne, 
and the circumstances of the case are 
altogether so extraordinary that we should 
hardly have given them credence had 
they not cccurred so immediately under 
our notice. We were told, soon after our 
coming, that a man had been buried alive, 
of his own free will, in the bank of the 
tank close to our tents, and that he was 
to remain under ground for a whole 
month before the process of exhumation 
should take place. The prescribed pe- 
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riod elapsed on the ist of April, 1835, 
and in the forenoon of that day he was 
dug out alive in the presence of Goshur 
Lal, one of the ministers who had also 
superintended his interment. The place 
in which he was buried is a small build- 
ing of stone about twelve feet long and 
eight feet broad, built on the west edge 
of the large tank called Gurreesie, so 
often mentioned. In the floor of the 
house was a hole about three feet long, 
two and a half broad, and the same depth, 
or perhaps a yard deep, in which he was 
placed in a sitting posture, sewed up ina 
linen shroud, with his knees doubled up 
towards the chin, his feet turned inward 
toward the stomach (?), and his hands 
also pointed inward towards the chest. 
The cell, or grave, was lined with ma- 
sonry, and floored with many folds of 
woollen and other cloth, that the white 
ant, and such insects, should be the less 
able to molest him. Two heavy slabs of 
Stone, five or six feet long, several inches 
thick, and broud enough to cover the mouth 
of the grave, were then placed over him, so 
that he could not escape, and I believe a 
little earth was plastered over the whole, 
so as to make the surface of the ground 
smooth and compact. The door of the 
house was also built up, and people placed 
outside to mount guard during the whole 
month, so that no tricks might be pluyed 
nor deception practised. * * * Lieute. 
nant Trevelyan and I set off together to 
see what might yet remain to be seen. 
The outer walling of the house door had 
been broken up, the covering of the grave 
removed, and the body lifted out in the 
presence of Eeshur Lal. The nioonshee 
arrived in time to see the opening of the 
shroud, as above mentioned, and stated 
that he was taken out in a perfectly sense- 
less state, with his eyes closed, his hams 
cramped and powerless, his stomach very 
much shrunken, and his teeth jammed so 
fast together that the bystanders were 
obliged to force open his mouth with an 
iron instrument, in order to pour a little 
water down his throat. Under this treat- 
ment he gradually recovered bis senses, 
and was restored to the use of his limbs. 
* * © Fe conversed with us in a low, 
gentle tone of voice, as if his animal func- 
tions were still in a very feeble state ; but, 
so far from appearing distressed in mind by 
the long interment from which he had just 
been released, he said THAT WE MIGHT 
BURY HIM AGAIN FOR A TWELVEMONTH 
IF WE PLEASED. 

‘He is rather a young man, about 
thirty years of age, and his native village 
is within five kos of Kurnaul; but, in- 
stead of remaining at home, he generally 
travels about the country to Ajmer, 
Kotah, Indor, &c., allowing himself to be 
buried for weeks or months by any per- 
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son who will pay him handsomely for 
thesame. * * * This individual is 
said to have acquired by long practice the 
art of holding his breath for a consider- 
able period, as during the time that one 
might count fifty, and gradually increas- 
ing at intervals to one hundred, two hun- 
dred, and so on, as the pearl-divers may 
be supposed to do. He is, moreover, 
said to have acquired the power of shut- 
ting his mouth and at the same time 
stopping the interior opening of the nos- 
trils with bis tongue, which latter feat is 
at times practised as a means of suicide 
by the negro slaves in the West Indies 
when suffering under the lash. * * * 
As a further preparation for this long 
burial, the subject of the present experi- 
ment abstains from all solid food some 
days previous to interment, taking no 
other nourishment than milk, which is 
believed by the natives to pass off almost 
entirely by the urethra, so that he may 
not be inconvenienced by the contents of 
the stomach or bowels while pent up in 
his narrow grave.” 

A very similar instance of tem- 
orary sepulture is related by the 
lon. Captain Osborne, in his Court 
and Camp of Runjeet, and, we sus- 
pect, by the identical performer 
named above. There is this differ- 
ence, however, between the two in- 
stances, in the latter he was actually 
buried in the earth for ten months, a 
sentry set over him night and day, 
and a crop of barley sown over his 
go: This was witnessed by General 
Ventura, and performed in the pre- 
sence of Runjeet and his court. 
The Maha Rajah was so sceptical 
about the matter, that he had the 
Fakir dug up twice in the ten 
months, when he was found to be 
in exactly the seme position, and in 
a state of perfectly suspended ani- 
mation. At length at the end of 
the ten months, he was finally taken 
up, in the presence of Captain Wade. 
His tongue was precisely as he him- 
self had placed it before his se- 
pulture—forced back, and filling up 
the gullet. By the application of 
the usual restoratives he came round, 
and was perfectly well again in two 
hours. We ought, perhaps, to state 
that there are other instances re- 
corded of the interment and exhu- 
mation of this Fakir. In our own 
country neither the hypnotists nor 
the mesmerists have as yet produced 
any of these miraculous feats; but 
there is the instance of suspended 
animation performed by the late 


Colonel Townsend, witnessed and 
authenticated by the late Dr. Cheyne, 
of Dublin, than whom a more com- 
petent, honourable, and veracious 
witness could not be found. This is 
the doctor’s narrative of the case in 
his own words :— 


‘He could die,” says Dr. Cheyne, “or 
expire when he pleased, and yet, by an 
effort, or somehow, he could come to life 
again. He insisted so much upon us 
seeing the trial made that we were at last 
forced to comply. We all three felt his 
pulse first ; it was distinct, though small 
and thready, and his heart had its usual 
beating. He composed himself on his 
back, and lay in a still posture for some 
time. While I held his right hand Dr. 
Baynard laid his hand on his heart, and 
Mr. Skrine held a clean looking-glass to 
his mouth, I found his pulse sink gra- 
dually, till at last I could not find any by 
the most exact and nice touch. Dr. 
Baynard could not feel the least motion 
in his heart nor Mr. Skrine could not 
perceive the least soil of breath on the 
bright mirror he held to his mouth. Then 
each of us, by turns, examined his arm, 
heart, and breath, but could not, by the 
nicest scrutiny, discover the least symp- 
tom of life in him. We reasoned a long 
time about this odd appearance as well as 
we could, and finding he still continued 
in that condition, we began to conclude 
that he had indeed carried the experiment 
too far; and at last we were satisfied that 
he was actually dead, and were just ready 
to leave him. ‘This continued about 
half an hour. By nine in the morning, 
in autumn, as we were going away, we 
observed some motion about the body, 
and, upon examination, found his pulse 
and the motion of his heart gradually re- 
turning ; he began to breathe heavily and 
speak softly. We were all astonished to 
the last degree at this unexpected change, 
and, after some further conversation with 
him and among ourselves, went away 
fully satisfied as to all the particulars of 
this fact, but confounded and puzzled, 
and not able to form any rational scheme 
that might account for it.” 


Now the question is, can these 
phenomena be accounted for, and if 
they can, how? Here we confess 
we are at a nonplus, for no posi- 
tive solution, inaccessible to the ap- 
proaches of doubt, can be given. It 
is true, we have an analogy in the 
hybernation of animals. It has been 
urged, that whilst in man this spe- 
cies of magnetic torpidity, or sus- 
pended animation (we can think of 
no other equivalents for the term 
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“ hybernation” —it may be in the 
dog-days!), is acquired abnormally 
by habits of rare occurrence, in ani- 
mals it occurs naturally and peri- 
odically ; and, therefore, is viewed as 
a matter of course. But when duly 
considered, it is, perhaps, less sur- 
prising for the Yogee, who, by habit 
and by express preparation for such 
a feat, inspired by the impending 
terrors of the rajah’s first Lictor, to 
have survived his sepulture, than for 
the fat pig recorded 7 Martell (and 
quoted by Dr. Lion Playfair, in his 
recently published paper on Sleep), 
which, without warning or prepara- 
tion of any kind, was buried by the 
falling in of an embankment, and 
yet was taken out alive at the end of 
a hundred and sixty days.* Dr. 
M‘Gregor, although a sceptic and a 
contemner of his own argument, 
which he is more than half inclined 
to consider “ childish,” appears to us 
to have given a tolerably good solu- 
tion of the modus operandi. We 
says :— 


*« It is well known to physiologists that 
the heart beats and the function of the 
lungs is performed even after an ani- 
mal’s head has been removed; but to 
suppose for an instant that the functions 
of the body can be performed for any 
length of time without a supply of fresh 
arteriai blood, which necessarily implies 
the action of respiration, is absurd. * * 
My own opinion is, that the man enjoyed 
the functions of respiration, circulation, 
and assimilation, in a degree compatible 
with the existence of life, and that by 
long training he had acquired the art of 
retaining the air in the lungs for some 
minutes, during the time he was being shut 
up, and when he was again exposed. 
How he managed to get a supply of food 
and drink, 1 by no means wish to hazard 
a guess, It is said that previous to 
undergoing confinement, he gradually 
overcomes the power of digestion, so that 
milk received into the stomach undergoes no 
change. He next forces all the breath in 
his body into the brain, which is described 
as imparting the feeling of a hot coal to 
the head; the lungs now collapse, and the 
heart deprived of its usual stimulus, to use 
a homely phrase, ‘ shuts up shop.’ Having 
thus disposed of digestion, assimilation, 
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respiration, and circulation, all the pas. 
sages of the body are next stopped. ‘The 
legs and thighs are crossed, the hands and 
arms are pressed to the sides; in short, 
the man presents the same appearance as 
when his box was opened.” 


It seems to us that the doctor, to 
some extent, redresses his own griev- 
ous scepticism. He admits that the 
fakir “ gradually overcomes the power 
of digestion ;” ergo, he can want no 
food, which would be rather an in- 
cumbrance to him than an advan- 
tage. Indeed, the fakir abstains from 
all food except milk for four or five 
days before he is buried; he does 
this purposely, and for very obvious 
reasons. And when we consider 
that the functions of the body are 
almost entirely suspended during the 
trance, food would be a profitless 
dead weight, and, from decomposi- 
tion, might produce mortification of 
the intestines. The fakir, no doubt, 
is a tolerably good judge, by experi- 
ence, as to the length of time he.can 
live without “ fresh arterial blood ;” 
he probably knows, to borrow the 

ithy metaphor of the discoverer of 
nen heme that “ during hyberna- 
tion, although the lamp of life burns 
slowly, still it must burn, or inevitable 
death would ensue, and that, as it is 
the destruction of the tissues, and 
first of the fat, by which this process 
is supported, there must, of neces- 
sity, be a limit beyond which it can- 
not extend.” ‘The fakir times him- 
self beforehand accordingly. Our 
notion about the matter is this: 
drawing an analogy from the hyber- 
nating animals, to which the instance 
of Colonel Townsend has a striking 
similarity, we can easily imagine that 
an adequate supply of oxygen might 
be drawn from the atmosphere, 
through the porous earth of an East- 
ern clime, to supply their scanty de- 
mands upon that element. We must, 
however, leave this and the other 
Eastern sphinxes, to be unriddled by 
some aspiring (Edipus, whilst we look 
around us nearer home. 

Mr. Crossley’s edition of Potts’ 
Discoverie is, both on its own merits 


* Dr. Playfair's remark is this: ‘* Instances have occurred in which pigs, being 
placed in a favourable condition, have actually proved their capability of being in a 
state of hybernation. ‘Thus Martell describes the case of a fat pig overwhelmed with 
a slip of earth, which lived 160 days without food, and was found to have diminished 
in weight in that time 120 Ibs. ; an instance quite analogous to the state of hyberna- 


tion.” 
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as a curious record illustrative of 
the all-pervading superstition of the 
seventeenth century, and by virtue 
of the polished erudition and dili- 
gent research which the editor* has 
brought to the accomplishment of 
his task, a valuable addition to our 
historic literature. ‘The quaint, ori- 
ginal title runs thus, The Won- 
derful Discoverie of Witches in the 
County of Lancaster. With the Ar- 
raignement and Triall of nineteene 
notorious witches, at the assizes and 
generall guole deliuerie, holden at the 
Castle of Lancaster upon Munday the 
seventeenth of August last, 1612. Be- 
fore Sir James Avtruam, and Sir 
Epwarp Brom.sy, Knights; Barons 
of his Maiesties Court of ExcuEQveEx : 
and Iustices of Assize, Oyer and Ter- 
minor, and generall gaole deliuerie in 
the circuit of the North Parts. To- 
gether with the arraignement and 
triall of Tenner Preston, at the 
Assizes holden at the Castle of Yorke, 
the seuen and twentieth day of Iulie 
last past, with her execution for the 
murther of Master Lister by Witeh- 
craft. Published and set forth by 
commandement of his Maiesties Ius- 
tices of Assize in the North parts. 
By Thomas Potts, Esquier. London, 
printed by W. Stansby, for John 
Barnes, dwelling neare Holborne Con- 
duit. 1613. Ofthese nineteen witches 
ten were convicted and hanged, one 
was sent to the pillory, and eight 
were acquitted. ‘The ringleaders of 
these 
“ Secret, black, and midnight hags” 


appear to have been “Old Dem- 
dike” and “Old Chattox” (Eliza- 
beth Southernes and Ann Whittle, 
veritable descendants of Horace’s 
Canidia and Lucan’s Erichtho), the 
former of whom, being a very old 
and decrepit woman, died in Lan- 
caster Castle whilst she was awaiting 
her trial. The latter paid the forfeit 
of her supposed witchcraft, together 
with the other nine (seven women 
and two men) who were hanged. 
Master Potts enters upon his task 
with a pious unction and demure 
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conscientiousness, only equalled by 
the grave and reverend judges who 
formally put their imprimatur upon 
his report of the proceedings. They 
jointly authenticated Master Potts’ 
labours after this fashion :— 


**Vpon the arraignement and triall of 
these witches at the last assives and generall 
gaole-deliuerie, holden at Lancaster, wee 


Sound such apparent matters against them, 


that we thought it necessarie to publish them 
to the world, and thereupon imposed the 
labour of this worke vpon this gentleman, 
by reason of his place, being a clerke at 
that time in court, emploied in the ar- 
raignement and triall of them. 

* Ja. Atruam. 

* Epw. Bromtey.” 


Not satisfied to share the honour of 
this judicial sanction with his learned 
brotber,.Mr. Baron Bromley, who 
presided in the crown court, adds this 
certificate :— 


“ 


After he had taken great vaines to 


finish it, J tooke vpon mee to reuise and 


correct it, that nothing might passe but 
matier of fact, apparent against them by 
record. It is very little he hath inserted, 
and that necessarie, to shew what their 
offences were, what people and of what 
condition they were: The whole proceed- 
ings and euidence against them, J finde 
upon examination carefully set forth and 
truely reported, and iudge the worke fit 
and worthie to be published. 

‘* Epw. Bromtey.” 


Thus armed, Master Potts goes to 
work in right earnest, and gives a 
mass of evidence, much of which 
would be rejected in any criminal 
court in the present day as most 
irregular and unjust. The habit of 
drawing upon the imagination for 
facts, and of rushing to violent con- 
clusions from the slightest and weak- 
est premises, seems to have been as 
common in those times as the cheap- 
ness in which human life itself was 
held. Did a man’s child take the 
measles or his cow fall sick, he im- 
mediately bethought him whether he 
had ever said an uncivil thing or 
done an ungracious act to old Dem- 
dike or old Chattox. If his con- 
science smote him, he probably 


* Mr. James Crossley is senior partner in the respectable firm of Crossley and 
Sudlow, solicitors of Manchester, (formerly Ainsworth, Crossley, and Sudlow, the 
Mr, Ainsworth being the father of the accomplished novelist of that name) a gentle- 
man not now entering upon his noviciate in the world of letters, but whose scholar- 
ship and profound antiquarian research ought to have earned for him a wider reputa- 


tion long ago. 
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evoked the aid of the atrocious and 
practised “ Hopkins the witchfinder,” 
and hurried the peccant dame before 
Master Roger Nowell, a famed justice 
of the peace of the district of Pendle, 
who earned the shrievalty of the 
county by adding the practices of a 
“ procureur du roi” to the legitimate 
functions of a magistrate ; thus con- 
triving to puzzle and confound the un- 
fortunate creatures that were brought 
before him into constructive admis- 
sions of guilt. Nearly all the de- 
positions that were produced on the 
trial of the nineteen witches at Lan- 
caster were of this character. The 
most preposterous and _ incredible 
stories were gravely and formally set 
forth as damning evidences of guilt ; 
children being not unfrequently sub- 
orned to give evidence of impossible 
occurrences, to meet the requirements 
of the superstitious and execrable 
statute of the first James. One ex- 
ample will suffice : — 


“The examination of James Device, 
sonne of the said Elizabeth Device: 
taken the seuen-and-twentieth day of 
Aprill, Annoq; Reg. Regis lacobi Ang- 
liz, &c. Decimo ac Scocia, xlv. 

** Before Roger Novvel and Nicholas 
Banester, Esquires, two of his maiestie’s 
justices of the peace, within the said 
countie, viz:— 

** The said James Deuice being ex- 
amined, saith, That he heard his grand. 
mother say, about a yeare agoe, that his 
mother, called Elizabeth Deuice, and 
others, had killed one Henry Mitton of 
the Rough-Lee aforesaid, by witchcraft. 
The reason wherefore he was so killed, 
was for that this examinate’s said grand. 
mother, old Demdike, had asked the said 
Mitton a penny; and he denying her 
thereof, thereupon she procured his death, 
as aforesaid. 

* And he, this examinate, also saith, 
That about three yeares agoe, this ex- 
aminate being in his grandmother's house, 
with his said mother, there came a thing 
in shape of a browne dogge, which his mo- 
ther called Bait, who spake to this ex- 
aminate’s mother in the sight and hearing 
of this examinate, and bad her make a pic- 
ture of clay like unto Iohn Robinson, alias 
Swyer, and drie it hard, and then crumble 
it by little and little ; and as the said picture 
should crumble or mull away, so should the 
said lo. Robinson, alas Swyer, his body 
decay and weare away; and within two or 
three dayes after, the picture shall so all be 
wasted, and mulled away ; so then the said 
John Robinson should die presently. Vpon 
the agreement betwixt the said dogge and 
this examinate’s mother, the said dogge 
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suddenly vanished out of this examinate’s 
sight; and the next day, this examinate 
saw his said mother take clay at the west 
end of her said house, and make a picture 
of it after the said Robinson, and brought 
into her house, and dried it some two 
dayes: and about two dayes after the 
drying thereof, this examinate’s said 
mother fell on crumbling the said picture 
of clay, euery day some, for some three 
weeks together; and within two dayes 
after all was crumbled or mulled away, 
the said Iohn Robinson died.” 


Every witch had her familiar spirit 
in the form of a dog, cat, or hare, and 
sometimes “a gentleman in black,” 
upon which she conferred a distinc- 
tive name (old Demdike’s familiar 
was called “ Tib,” that of old Chat- 
tox “ Fancy”). When a woman be- 
came a witch, the first approaches 
were generally from the familiar 
spirit, who claimed the privilege of 
“sucking some part of her body, 
usually the side,” which left an in- 
delible mark by which, it is said, a 
witch was known and detected. It 
would require a very abandoned de- 
gree of credulity to believe the evi- 
dence or confession of this James 
Device, when he deposes that he 
heard the “ browne dogge,” Ball, give 
his mother the instructions in ques- 
tion; and yet upon such evidence 
were the nineteen witches committed 
to take their trial at Lancaster, some 
on specific charges of witchcraft, and 
others for holding a meeting at Mai- 
king Tower, near Pendle Forest, for 
the purpose of devising the means of 
releasing such of their confederates 
as were imprisoned at Lancaster ; the 
frightful decree ofthis assembly being, 
that “ M. Covell” (Cowell) the gaoler 
of the castle, “ by reason of his office, 
shall be slaine before the next assizes, 
the castle at Lancaster to be blown 
up.” ‘This last fell purpose to make 
the castle of Lancaster, as Macbeth 
hath it, “ to topple on its warders,” 
and “slope its head to its founda- 
tions,” but whet the apprehensive 
temper of Justice Nowell, and more 
witches were impounded ; ten of the 
nineteen, however, only suffered, and 
of this number we are almost rejoiced 
to find that James Device was one: he, 
of a surety, fell by the hand of Jack 
Ketch for “ enormous lying.” Mr. 
Crossley tells us that “ twenty years 
after the publication of the tract now 
reprinted, Pendle Forest again be- 
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came the scene of pretended witch- 
crafts; and, from various circum- 
stances, the trial which took place 
then (in 1633) has acquired even 
greater notoriety than the one which 
preceded it, though no Master Potts 
could be found to transmit a report 
of the proceedings in the second case, 
a deficiency which is greatly to be 
lamented.” There were a number of 
persons apprehended and tried at 
Lancaster, and seventeen of them 
were convicted, the principal evidence 
being that of a boy named Edmund 
Robinson, the son of a mason in 
Pendle Forest, who deposed that as 
he was going one day to get some 
bulloes (wild plums), two greyhounds 
in a leash, a black and a brown one, 
came running towards him ; thinking 
that they had broke loose from the 
house of a neighbouring gentleman, 
he took them to hunt with; and 
“ presently a hare did rise very neare 
before him, at the sight whereof he 
cried loo, loo! but the dogs would 
not run,” whereupon he tied them to 
a bush and beat them ; “ and in sted 
of the blacke greyhound, one Dick- 
onson wife stoode up (a neighbour), 
whom this informer knoweth; and 
in stede of the browne greyhound a 
little boy, whom this informer know- 
eth not.” The witness then goes on 
to say that he was running away 
when he was detained by the woman, 
who offered him a shilling to hold 
his tongue ; that he refused to do so, 
and called her a witch, whereupon 
she took out of her pocket a string 
and put it over the little boy’s head, 
who stood up a white horse; that 
she then caught up the witness and 
rode away with him for a quarter of 
a mile to a house called Hoarestones, 
whither he saw other witches come 
upon horses, who sat down to a feast, 
of which he was invited to partake, 
but refused ; that the company con- 
ducted themselves in an adjoining 
barn in a most extraordinary way, 
pulling at ropes hanging from the 
ceiling, which brought down “ flesh 
smoakeing, butter in lumps, and 
milke,” and that “ they made such 
foule faces as feared him,” and he 
ran away, with more to the same 
effect. 

Upon this and similar evidence 
seventeen persons were convicted at 
the ensuing assizes at Lancaster. 

“The judge before whom the trial 
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took place was, however, more sagacious 
and enlightened than his predecessors, 
Bromley and Altham. He respited the 
execution of the prisoners; and on the 
case being reported to the king in council, 
the Bishop of Chester, Dr. Bridgman, was 
required to investigate the circumstances. 
The inquiry was instituted at Chester, 
and four of the convicted witches, namely, 
Margaret Johnson, Frances Dickonson, 
Mary Spencer, and the wife of one of 
the Hargreaves, were sent to London 
and examined, first by the king’s phy- 
sicians and surgeons, and afterwards by 
Charles I. in person. A stranger scene,” 
says Dr, Whittaker, ‘‘ can scarcely be 
conceived ; and it is not easy to imagine 
whether the untaught manners, rude dia- 
lect, and uncouth appearance of these 
poor foresters, would more astonish the 
king ; or his dignity of person and man- 
ners, together with the splendid scene 
with which they were surrounded, would 
overwhelm them. The end, however, of 
the business was, that strong presump- 
tious appeared of the boy having been 
suborned to accuse them falsely, and they 
were accordingly dismissed. The hoy 
afterwards confessed that he was suborned.” 


The boy and his father were placed 
in separate prisons, whereupon the 
former confessed that his father had 
caused him to devise and feign the 
wicked stories concerning the prisoners ; 
he confessed further, that on the 
identical day when he alleged he met 
with Mrs. Dickonson and saw the 
singular sights related, he was a mile 
off gathering plums in a neighbour's 
orchard. (See Wrsstsr’s Display- 
ing of Witchcraft, p. 277.) The in- 
ducement seems to have been this: 
the boy’s father was a very poor man, 
and finding the encouragement and 
credit given to stories about witches 
by the neighbouring magistrates, the 
boy was qualified for the office of 
“ witchfinder,” and by that means 
his parents got a good livelihood. 
(Tbid.) 

It is much to be feared that this 
ambitious self-seeking zeal on the 
part of the magistracy in those days 
was, especially during the reign of 
the royal author of Demonology, the 
source of many wanton sacrifices of 
human life. We do not, by this, mean 
to contend that the witches possessed 
no greater power than their ignorant 
and uninitiated neighbours. We be- 
lieve quite the contrary ; but we believe 
also, and we are strengthened in the 
opinion by the otherwise unaccount- 
able confessions of the witches them. 

Cc 
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selves, that the power which they 
possessed was conferred upon them by 
the superstitious credulity of others. 
For example, an old woman on ac- 
count of some eccentricity of ap- 
pearance or conduct is set down as a 
sorceress by an ignorant neighbour- 
hood ; she is Totp that she possesses 
the power of sorcery, and she is ap- 
plied to for charms to cure nervous 
and other diseases; perhaps some 
practised dispenser of these commo- 
dities has furnished her with the ap- 
proved formule, the cabalistic sen- 
tences, and so forth, and initiated her 
in the modus operandi; she disposes 
of her charm, and the sanguine and 
overwrought imagination of her pa- 
tient does the rest: it effects a cure 
equally marvellous to both. Being 
once fairly entrapped into the delu- 
sion that she possesses extraordinary 
powers, she launches out and takes a 
bolder flight ; she begins to threaten 
and denounce, and the same super- 
stitious credulity that gave efficacy 
to her charms and philters, arms her 
displeasure with a fatal authority. 
Probably this is the process which 
led on to the curious conception of the 
manufacture of pictures or images, b 
the wasting of which, it is said, 
human life was, passibus equis, worn 
out. In a preceding note we have 
furnished a tolerably good solution 
of this kind of spell. We have al- 
ready, in our examples, culled from 
Persia and the mysterious East ; seen 
how miraculously a credulous and 
highly-excited imagination will work 
upon the physical economy, how 
completely the ordinary laws of na- 
ture are reversed, and for a time, as it 
were, withdrawn and hidden under a 
cloud. Upon being buried, the fakir 
fixes in his mind the time at which 
he will be disenchanted and wake 
again, and his revival is true to the 
appointed day, almost to the ap- 
inted hour. This is the power of 
imagination, and we leave it, without 
dogmatically insisting upon a positive 
conclusion—to be determined whether 
a steadfast faith in the power of a 
certain witch might not have such 
an effect upon a weak and super- 
stitious imagination as to cause the 
body to fall a prey to the mind, and 
bring death, at or about the time the 
victim had been given to understand 
that his body and the clay image of 
it.would be wasted away. Besides 
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effect and cause might not be quite 
so close the one upon the heels of the 
other. There might be an inter- 
mediate process at work: a fevered 
mind might produce a fevered frame, 
and life in this way be burnt out, 
not immediately by the tortured im- 
agination, but by the consequence of 
it—the fever. If the clay figure did 
not stand in the way, probably the 
mesmerists would insist that the 
witches were magnetisers, and had 
willed the death of the victim without 
his knowledge. 

Mr. Crossley is not much out in 
his solution of the motives which 
probably dictated the singular con- 
fessions made by these witches whilst 
either suffering the torture in prison 
or in dread of it. ‘The confessions in 
the Amber Witch are, as he says,a 
true picture drawn from the life. 
What is there, indeed, unlike truth 
in that wonderful fiction? Our 
waning space, however, compels us 
to shut up his most acceptable book, 
for which we sincerely thank him. 

Mr. Colquhoun’s book, albeit the 
work of a finished scholar and a 
gentleman, is in many respects so 
unworthy of the author of Jsis Re- 
velata, that his best friends will la- 
ment its having been written. The 
professors and exhibitors of clair- 
voyance have, almost without excep- 
tion, turned out to be rank impos- 
tors ; and we recognise in Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s additions to Wienholt’s 
lectures not a few instances of de- 
tected imposition. Indeed, so com- 
pletely is our mind made up on this 
point, that we have ceased to place 
the least reliance upon marvels of 
the clairvoyant order. To insist 
upon it that a person can see through 
a thousand brick walls between Lon- 
don and Gravesend, who cannot read 
plain print, covered by only a few 
sheets of writing paper within two 
inches of his nose, is an insult to 
any understanding one remove from 
idiotcy. ‘The chief value of Dr. 
Forbes's republication of the paper 
on mesmerism and magnetism from 
the British and Foreign Medical Re- 
view (though an admirably and im- 
partially reasoned essay) consists, in 
our judgment, in the reported case 
of the Alexis exposé, which forms 4 
pendant to it. It is clear that all 
sorts of trickery and collusion had 
been carried on between M. Mar- 
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cillet and his pupil, until Dr. Forbes 
appeared on the scene, and applied 
his remarkably simple experimentum 
erucis. Then the explosion took 
place, and M. Marcillet and his ac- 
complice decamped. The doctor's 
tests consisted simply of bits of 
writing, contained in sealed enve- 
lopes and little paper boxes, and yet 
this Alexis, the describer of persons 
and things in distant places, although 
abounding in shrewd guesses, never, 
by any chance, saw accurately what 
was submitted to him, unless some 
yood-natured friend or M. Marcillet 
imself officiated.* Yet of such 
stuff as was paraded before the spec- 
tators at each séance of M. Mar- 
cillet and Alexis, does the learned 
and scientific Mr. Colquhoun conde- 
scend to be the purveyor. We have 
already in a former article upon this 
subject (see Fraser, No. 174), given 
our reasons for doubting the bona- 
fides of such cases of clairvoyance as 
had at that time come under our 
notice, and we can see no inducement 
whatever to alter or even modifi 
the opinion which we then quomnl, 
in any of the cases that have come 
under our observation, either in print 
or by personal experience. Certainl 
we find none, either in Wienholt’s 
lectures or Mr. Colquhoun’s “mo- 
dern instances,” in support and illus- 
tration of them. Neither Petite, the 
lady who could only smell flowers 
by carrying them to the epigastrium, 
nor the patient whose elbow thrust 
through a window performs the func- 
tions of vision, can move us. We 
perceive that Mr. Colquhoun felici- 
tates his order (“the disciples of 
Mesmer”) upon the fact that they 
“are beginning to reap the reward 
of their persevering exertions. Even 
the most respectable periodicals,” 
says he, ‘‘do not now spurn the sub- 
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ject from them as unhallowed hum- 
bug. Fraser has smiled upon us.” 
True, but Fraser smiles condition- 
ally, that writers of such high pre- 
tensions as Mr. Colquhoun do not 
confound the rational and useful 
parts of mesmerism with the absurd 
and mischievous. We say now, as 
we said a year ago,— 


** If we are not much mistaken, these 
outrageous extravagancies will eventu- 
ally ruin mesmerism, and blot it out of 
the list of accepted sciences. None will 
regret this more than ourselves, for we 
see in the science much that is valuable, 
much that may be turned to profitable 
account, as a new and independent thera- 
peutic remedy ; indeed, much has already 
heen accomplished in this respect, and 
incalculably more will be accomplished if 
its professors do not crush the rising 
agency under a weight of folly and ex- 
travagance, alike a mockery of the un- 
derstanding and a violence to the feel- 
ings of humanity.” 


There is, certainly, not much dan- 
ger of this kind to be apprehended 
from Mr. Colquhoun himself. The 
mischief consists in such men giving 
their countenance and support to 
those (some wantonly, others from 
interested motives) who endeavour 
to plunge every thing of this kind 
into their own atmosphere of folly 
and extravagance. Libertines in 
argument (as some one has said), 
conviction, like enjoyment, palls them 
— their rakish understandings, soon 
satiated with truth, are only capable of 
being faithful to a paradox. The 
sober truths of magnetism, or what- 
ever passes under that general de- 
nomination, are sufficient for us; 
and hence it is that we prefer Isis 
Revelata, with all its faults, to the 
translation of Wienholt with its ac- 
cumulation of absurdities. 


* Mr. Braid tells us that he also had prepared some independent tests, but that 
“the bird had flown” just in time to escape the trial, 






























































































































THE CROSS OF DANZIG, 


*« Ay, heaven and earth do cry, Impossible! 
The shuddering angels round the eternal throne, 
Veiling themselves in glory, shrick, Impossible! 
But hell doth know it true !”—Martunrin. 


In the All-stadt, or old town of 
Danzig, there lived many years ago 
—so long, indeed, that the name has 

into oblivion—an artist, whom 
we shall call Jacopo. He inhabited 
a small ruinous house in an obscure 
street, communicating with somewhat 
extensive premises at the back, in the 
same dilapidated condition, which he 
had converted into a workshop, and 
crowded with an assemblage of he- 
terogeneous articles, evincing at once 
the powerful but wayward genius of 
its inmate. It may be that he had 
come there full of a thousand high 
and glad aspirings, which had made 
bright that desolate abode, until 
gradually its gloom settled on his 
own spirit, as hope after hope died 
away, and the too common doom 
of genius darkened around him — 
poverty and neglect! There was no 
scope in the narrow circle where he 
dwelt for an intellect burning to 
distinguish itself by some mighty 
work ; and yet it died not out, but 
turned with its wild, vain yearnings, 
and consumed its possessor. 

Jacopo, at the time our tale com- 
mences, was verging on his twenty- 
seventh year ; of a tall, gaunt figure, 
generally but meanly clad, although 
with a certain air of nobleness. His 
cheeks were pale and hollow, his lips 
thin, disclosing teeth which glittered 
from contrast with the dark, neg- 
lected beard and moustache ; his fore- 
head broad and massive, and his eyes 
like two burning lights! The sole 
inhabitants of the artist's dwelling 
consisted of an old woman, half stu- 
pid, and wholly deaf, whose office 
was no sinecure for one of her age ; 
and an apprentice, called Peter 
Speyke, an idiot, but harmless and 

ood-natured withal, evincing a deep 

ove for his _—_ craft, together 
with no small skill in its ruder 
branches. Some there were who 
ventured to say that both master and 
man were equally mad, although the 
malady disp il itself in a different 
manner, an assertion which the blaz- 
ing eyes and wayward temper of 
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Jacopo went far to confirm. While 
others, judging him in a kinder spirit, 
saw only in these things the natural 
consequences of a disappointed am- 
bition preying on itself. 

In the next house resided one Herr 
Vanderhoff, a watchmaker by trade ; 
although he was not above setting 
and repairing old jewellery, dealt in 
antiques, and was ready, in fact, for 
all that came in his way ; affording 
by his robust form, and blithe, good- 
humoured countenance, a vivid con- 
trast to his less fortunate neighbour. 
But then how could the father of 
Meta Vanderhoff be any thing else 
but happy and contented? It seemed 
as though the sunshine of her fair 

oung then, the music of her glad 
augh, had power to dispel the darkest 
cloud, and make one care little for 
outward things, so they could hope 
to cherish and keep alive this sweet 
household light. 

At the time of which we write she 
was but seventeen, beautiful as a 
dream, and joyous as a fairy, with 
a heart full to overflowing with 
love and kindness for every living 
thing ; and yet for all her rare love- 
liness and sunny spirit, we never 
could see any thing marvellous in 
the growing attachment which sprang 
up between her and the young artist, 
for was he not neglected and alone 
in the world? gifted, and yet unhap- 
py ?—spells far more dangerous than 
wealth or worldly honours. Tew 
care to follow, or even lead, amid a 
crowd of worshippers, but who has 
not yearned to be the all in all of 
one lonely heart? And, had the choice 
been given her, she would have in- 
finitely preferred the office of minis- 
tering angel to the man she loved 
than to have been a queen upon 
the throne ; and, therefore, we won- 
der not at Meta’s devotion, although 
many did, and even her old father 
just at first; and yet he soon came 
round to her way of thinking, moved 
by the simple arguments which she 
made use of to work upon his honest 
sympathies. 
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“ Father, in the whole world he 
has but me; shall I, too, desert 
him ?” 

“ Now the saints forbid! and yet 
—and yet I cannot help feeling that 
your love might have been better be- 
stowed.” 

“ But where could it be more 
needed ?” 

“ They say,” continued the watch- 
maker, without attempting to answer 
this woman’s reasoning, “ that Ja- 
copo’s temper is harsh and violent.” 

“ Tt was never so to me.” 

“That he earns barely sufficient 
for his own scanty support.” 

“ I know it,” interrupted the girl, 
with a heightened colour ; “ but what 
happiness to labour for those we 
love!” 

“ That his health is declining.” 

“ And, therefore, the more need of 
anurse. Is that all, my father ?” 

If it was not, the old man had no 
heart to say more, and Meta felt that 
she had triumphed. 

It has been beautifully said, that 
there is nothing so dear to woman as 
a sense of dependence, but few un- 
derstand the sentiment in its noble- 
ness and simplicity; and hence we 
often hear a woman pitied for having 
married one beneath her, and so 
sacrificed, as it seems to them, every 
claim to this sweet feeling ; forgetting, 
in the worldly view which they take 
of the subject, that all women who 
love are equally dependent, let the 
object of that attachment be who or 
what he may. Dependent on his 
affection for the kind word and look 
vhich makes up her dream of hap- 
jiness, on his faith for its continu- 
ance, on his forbearance for forgive- 
ness of her own errors—and who is 
there that does not sometimes offend ? 
—and on his honour for her own; and 
so, while many thought that Van- 
derhoff’s heiress might have looked 
higher, the girl herself, in the recesses 
of her own pure heart, half feared 
she had been too ambitious, won- 
dering what she could have done to 
be singled out by one so gifted as the 
young artist, for his poverty was for- 
gotten in his genius, and seeking only 
to be worthy of his preference. And 
even where, as in this case, the girl’s 
own affection creates and deifies its 
idol, there is something sacred in such 
worshi 


The love of Jacopo for this young 
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and beautiful girl (for who could see 
her and love her not?) served but 
to add a deeper intensity tothe one all- 
age passion of his soul,—the 
wild yearning after fame which had 
haunted him from his very boyhood, 
and failed as yet to realise its own 
glorious imaginings. He was proud, 
too, not of her, but himself, and 
would have had his bride the envy 
of all Danzig ; and yet he wronged 
her not by thinking it would add one 
iota to her pure and gentle affection, 
but looked rather to the world — 
that world, the neglect of which had 
hitherto condemned him to a life of 
obscurity, for it was opportunity only 
that he wanted to make him great. 
The young and aspiring always reason 
thus. Many pine away and die, 
waiting for it to come to pass. Some 
suffer it to escape when thrust into 
their very grasp, and it never comes 
again; while a few, seizing the pro- 
pitious hour, climb at once to the 
very pinnacle of fame. Even now it 
was beginning to dawn for Jacopo, 
although as yet he saw it not. 

Two strangers paused before his 
dwelling, where a few articles, ex- 
quisitely carved in wood, attested at 
once the calling and genius of its in- 
mate. They were of a higher order 
than was usually seen in the neigh- 
bourhood, and had evidently mis- 
taken their way, and stumbling upon 
the artist’s domicile by accident, were 
struck by these specimens of his skill ; 
but presently passed on without en- 
tering, thinking little of it at the 
tine, although the recollection after- 
wards occurred to them, and stamped 
the future destiny of Jacopo. On 
such slight incidents hang our hap- 
piness or misery, our elevation or 
despair. 

But it is time that some brief men- 
tion should be made of one who was 
fated to play a conspicuous part in 
this our melancholy history of the 
past— Peter Speyke. He was tall 
and =alhdiamels with a countenance 
of almost womanly beauty, and wore 
his hair long, and hanging in natural 
curls upon his shoulders, while the 
expression of meck helplessness 
stamped upon his pale face won for 
him universal sympathy. Although 
generally silent and almost sad, the 

resence, even the voice, of Meta 

anderhoff, was sufficient at all 
times to arouse him from his lethargy. 
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And he has been known to arise at 
daybreak andwalk milesand miles into 
the country to procure for her only 
a simple flower, which she had ex- 

ressed an idle wish to ss. While 
or months his leisure hours were em- 
ployed in the manufacture of a small 
ivory cross, and more than repaid by 
the smiles with which the girl re- 
ceived it, and fastening his gift to the 
black riband which she always wore, 
placed it in her bosom. The truth 
was that Meta, at this period of her 
life, was so happy in herself, that her 
joyous spirit could not rest without 
communicating something of its own 
light to those around; and loving 
Jacopo as she did, even the idiot ap- 
prentice, whom he had fostered, came 
in for a share of that affection so 
lavishly bestowed on all pertaining 
to her idol. 

And now a change came over the 
whole life of the artist, and it rested 
only with himself to realise the 
haunting visions of his restless and 
aspiring spirit. He had an order 
given him to execute for one of the 
_— churches of Danzig, al- 
though what it was he refused to 
disclose, and shutting himself up in 
his workshop, pondered over its con- 
ception day and night; nor could 
even the caresses of Meta, who feared 
for his health, draw him away from 
the contemplation of his great task. 
The artist felt that the hour was 
come at last when he must carve out 
his own fame, or sink back for ever 
into obscurity and neglect, and, con- 
scious of his own strength, gloried 
with a wild foretaste of triumphant 
genius in the coming trial. What! 
if there were to be many competi- 
tors? Still he would, he must suc- 
ceed; and their defeat might serve 
to enhance his glory! Now was the 
time to shew his native city, the 
world, ay, and posterity itself, what 
the art of one man could plan and 
execute! And, thus dreaming, the 
aspiring enthusiast closed his dazzled 
eyes, and fainted away through wea- 
riness and exhaustion. 

When he again recovered, his 
head rested upon the bosom of the 
terrified Meta,who, in her fear of losing 
him, cared not who saw how much 
she loved him, her mingled tears and 
kisses falling upon his brow like rain. 
A little apart stood the idiot, with a 
bewildered air, looking less upon the 
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prostrate form of his master than 
that fair face which bent over him 
like a ministering angel. While the 
kind-hearted watchmaker, in his 
anxiety to be of use, got into every 
one’s way, and did more harm than 
good. 

“ Jacopo,” said Meta, gently, as 
those strangely glittering eyes un- 
closed at length, and were riveted 
upon hers with a searching wildness, 
“are you better, dearest ?” 

“ Better ?” 

“Yes, you have been ill, so ill! 
Peter found you extended on the 
floor of your workshop, insensible for 
very weariness. Indeed, you must 
not study thus.” 

“Ah! pity that the body should 
be so much weaker than the spirit! 
But I have frightened you, my little 
Meta?” 

“No, no; it is past now—now 
that you are yourself again.” And 
the poor girl, trying to smile, bowed 
down her sweet head and wept. 

It was evening, and as they sat 
thus the lingering rays of a bright 
autumn sunset netrated to the 
apartment, and falling upon the pale, 

entle countenance of the idiot as he 
eant silently against the window- 
frame, lighted it up, together with 
the long, bright curls by which it 
was shaded into an almost divine 
beauty. Even Herr Vanderhoff, 
who, if the truth must be told, had 
but little taste for the picturesque, 
was struck with its radiance, and 
bending towards his intended son-in- 
law, asked in a whisper if it did not 
resemble that of our Saviour in the 
painting which he had that morning 
shewn him, and which had been sent 
for the watchmaker to revive. 

Jacopo looked up languidly, but 
gradually his glance brightened to a 
strange and unearthly brilliancy. 

“It will do!” exclaimed the ar- 
tist, with a wild, exulting laugh, and 
was again insensible. 

For several days after this, Meta 
and the old deaf woman tended him 
unceasingly ; while, conscious how 
much he required strength for the 
accomplishment of his task, Jacopo 
remained passive in their hands, 
taking all that was prescribed for him, 
and swallowing food and medicine 
with the same mechanical avidity, but 
rarely remembering to be grateful 
for the gentle care which adminis- 
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tered them. He was in general 
moody and silent, answering when 
addressed somewhat incoherently, as 
though his thoughts were far away, 
and quickly relapsing into his usual 
gloomy reserve. But Meta never 
suffered a murmur to escape her lips, 
seeking rather to make excuse for his 
waywardness to others, and declaring 
that she ought to think herself a 
happy girl who had no other rival in 
the breast of her lover but his art; 
and when he recovered at length went 
back to her quiet household duties, 
and beguiled the time by thinkin 
how glad and joyous they should al 
be again when this great work was 
completed; and, even if Jacopo was 
not successful, which seemed scarcely 
possible, how she would strive to woo 
him by her tenderness into forgetful- 
ness of his disappointment. 

And now for many weeks Jacopo 
was but seldom seen, even by his be- 
trothed ; but toiled alone at his mys- 
terious task, having expressly for- 
bidden her to intrude upon him. 
And when he came forth for a few 
hours in the evening, she was shocked 
to see the fearful change which had 
taken place in so short a time in her 
lover. His face was deadly pale, his 
eyes heavy and blood-shot, and his 
very voice, which died away when it 
would have spoken in low mutter- 
ings, seemed altered. Even Peter 
Speyke did not make his appearance 
as usual to look out in the early 
morning for the smile which he had 
said made his sunlight; or the kind 
“ Good night,” which was as good as 
a blessing. And on Meta’s inquir- 
ing after him she was carelessly told 
that he had gone home. 

“Well, I am glad of that,” said 
the girl, “for I remember one day 
when I was asking Peter about his 
kindred, he told me he had no home 
but heaven! And so I fancied from 
that you were his only friend. He 
has not looked well of late, and the 
change may do him good. But he 
will come back again, Jacopo, will he 
not ?” 

“Now heaven forbid!” 
artist, with a shudder. 

“What, you have not quarrelled, 
surely, with poor Peter Speyke ?” 

“ No matter, you will see him no 
more !” 

“ Well I am sorry,” replied Meta, 
with tearful eyes. 


said the 
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“ Beware!” said her companion, 
sternly, “lest you lead me to suspect 
that you love this idiot better than me.” 

The girl looked up wonderingly 
into his dark, averted face. 

“ Jacopo,” said she, gently, “ you 
are not in earnest.” 

“ No, no, silly child! But let me 
hear no more of this madman.” And, 
pressing his lips to her fair brow, he 
went back to his task. 

About this time, there arose a re- 
port in the neighbourhood that the 
artist’s dwelling was haunted; strange 
sounds being said to be heard by 
those in the immediate vicinity issu- 
ing from thence, not only at night, 
but even in the broad noon-day, 
which were likened by the listener to 
nothing human, but rather resem- 
bling the agonising cry of a spirit in 
torture, mingled with shouts of wild, 
unnatural laughter. Even Meta and 
her father, more than once, either 
heard, or fancied that they could dis- 
tinguish, these supernatural sounds ; 
and it served to render the girl more 
than ever anxious for the safety of 
her wayward lover ; so that the next 
time they met she pleaded, with 
tears, for permission to share his 
lonely vigils; to sit at his feet, and 
neither speak nor breathe, but only be 
near him, and know that he was 
safe: but was refused, with a stern- 
ness which made her fear to renew 
the subject again, but did not serve 
to allay her fears on his behalf. 

It was night, and, in spite of their 
proximity to the haunted dwelling of 
the artist, the quiet household of 
Vanderhotf had long sunk into slum- 
ber; all but Meta, who could not 
rest. And as she sat by the case- 
ment, looking out into the dark street 
beneath, or the heavens above, which 
not a star lent its feeble light to illu- 
minate, she thought of her Jacopo, 
and a like gloom fell upon her own 
heart. She fancied him, with an 
aching brow and trembling hand, 
sitting at his lone and midnight em- 
ppeants too absorbed to heed the 

apse of time, or even the calls of 


hunger ; or, weary and exhausted, 
sinking ever and anon into temporary 
insensibility ; and then recovering, 
only to bend once more over that 
mysterious work which was fast de- 
stroying him; or, worse still, passing 
away, perkags in one of those long 


death-like swoons forever! And so 
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powerfully did these thoughts press 
upon herimagination, that, forgetting 
her lover's caution, or, rather, his po- 
sitive command, that she was never, 
on pain of his displeasure, to venture 
to intrude, or seek in any way to pe- 
netrate through the veil of secrecy in 
which he thought fit to shroud his 
great undertaking, she flung her man- 
tle around her, and, passing from the 
house unobserved, entered that of 
the artist,—for bolts and bars were 
things unknown at the time of which 
we write. At that moment, Meta 
never thought of the fearful tales 
so current in the neighbourhood ; nor 
would she have turned back even if 
she had, the equal danger of him she 
loved giving her courage to —— 

Afraid to venture into his pre- 
sence, she only purposed, in her de- 
votion, to remain within call, in case 
he should be taken ill; and, seating 
herself softly on the sill of the work- 
shop door, leant her head against it, 
and felt quite happy again in her 
proximity to her lover, until start- 
Jed on a sudden by a low, faint wail, 
so full of human agony that it struck 
upon her heart like an ice-bolt! 
And yet there was something fa- 
miliar even in its wildness; and then 
the artist’s voice was heard, as if in 
exultation. 

“ Ah! one moment. There, I have 
it now; the very expression. Ad- 
mirable! I shall triumph yet !” 

Moved by an irresistible impulse 
of curiosity, the girl knelt softly 
down, and, applying her eye to the 
keyhole, uttered a shriek so long and 
wild, that the wailing within was 
hushed all of a sudden. And, dash- 
ing out the lamp by which he worked, 
the artist sprang up with a savage 
cry ; and, fastening the door behind 
him, lifted Meta from the ground, 
and bore her into the outer room; 
where, placing his insensible burden 
upon a rude couch, he proceeded to 
mix some ingredients in a goblet of 
water, with which to revive, or send 
her to sleep for ever! Heaven only 
knows which, for the convulsive 
workings of his white and livid fea- 
tures were fearful to look upon, 
while his eyes blazed out from their 
deep sockets like two burning coals. 
Presently, the girl began to recover ; 
and, kneeling down upon the ground 
by her side, he bent eagerly forward 
to catch her first words. 
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“ Jacopo, dear Jacopo!” she mur- 
mured, while a strange smile played 
about her pale and quivering lips. 
“ What signifies your poverty, so we 
love one another? It is love, and 
not wealth or honour, which makes 
up the sum of human happiness upon 
earth !” 

The artist turned aside, and flung 
away the contents of the goblet with 
a wild laugh. 

“ Poor child!” said he, “she is 
mad! They are all mad, I think.” 
And, raising her slight form in his 
arms, he bore her into the next 
house, and, laying her on the bed, 
without disturbing any of the family, 
went back to his task. 

Great was the consternation of the 
good watchmaker and his household, 
when, on Meta’s not making her ap- 

arance at her usual hour the fol- 
owing morning, those who went to 
summon found her with flushed 
cheek and glittering eyes, raving 
wildly of things that could have no 
existence save in her own imagina- 
tion, and pausing ever and anon to 
wring her hands and weep like a 
child. Jacopo was sent for imme- 
diately, and declared her mind to be 
wandering, hinting the possibility of 
her having encountered some of 
those evil spirits which had been said 
of late to haunt the neighbourhood— 
an idea which was eagerly seized 
upon, and believed by the supersti- 
tious inhabitants; recommending 
perfect quiet, and offering the assist- 
ance of his domestic, the old deaf wo- 
man, in whose skill he professed to 
have great faith, to watch by her 
bedside. While Vanderhoff, too 
much stunned and bewildered by 
this sudden blow to think of remon- 
strating, left him to do almost ex- 
actly as he pleased; and was grateful 
for the many hours which Jacopo 
stole from his favourite studies to de- 
vote to the afflicted girl. 

In spite of the artist's precaution, 
however, many visited the sick cham- 
ber from time to time who were not 
quite so deaf as the old woman whom 
he had placed there; and it was no- 
ticed, and commented upon after- 
wards, that, in her unconscious wan- 
derings, Meta spoke less of her lover 
than the idiot, Peter Speyke, upon 
whose name she was continually call- 
ing in piteous accents of agony and 
despair; from which they inferred 
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that her love had all along been his, 
and that she was grieving over his 
absence ; while a circumstance hap- 
pened about this time which seemed 
to confirm the apparent justice of 
their suspicions. 

In turning one day, the black 
riband which Meta constantly wore 
became unfastened, and along with a 
locket containing her mother’s hair 
was a small ivory cross, with the 
initials P. S, delicately engraven on 
the back. And, while the women 
were curiously examining it, for there 
was no one else present but them- 
selves and the old nurse, the invalid, 
on a sudden, seemed to become aware 
of what they were doing ; and, fixing 
her starting eyeballs upon the cross, 
as one of them involuntarily held it 
towards her, uttered a succession of 
such shrill and piercing shrieks, that 
they were fain to bury their heads in 
the clothes. And none ever heard 
them, but the recollection haunted 
them to their dying day. 

Jacopo, alarmed by the confusion, 
came in hastily, accompanied by the 
poor old watchmaker, and, snatching 
away the cross with a wild curse, 
broke it~in pieces, and flung the 
shattered atoms through the open 
casement ; while Vanderhoff, now 
seriously afraid that his daughter's 
reason had, indeed, departed for ever, 
insisted upon having medical advice, 
which he had hitherto, at the artist's 
suggestion, declined calling in. And 
departing to seek for the best phy- 
siclan Danzig afforded, he was left 
alone with his betrothed ; the nurse, 
who was worn out with watching, 
gladly accepting his permission to 
withdraw and seek a few hours’ re- 
pose. 

The girl had sank again to sleep, 
and, as he sat in that still chamber, 
his mind wandered away to the an- 
ticipation of the triumphs that awaited 
him. ‘To-morrow was the appointed 
day, and he had already sent in his 
work; nor had the start of wonder 
and admiration with which it was 
received been lost upon the exulting 
artist. He had seen it amidst a host 
of rival competitors, like the moon on 
a starlight night; and bent down a 
charmed ear to the whispers of com- 
ing greatness which every where 
seemed to haunt and gladden him. 
But Meta, she who would have so 
rejoiced with him, where was she 
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now? Stricken down like a withered 
flower in her beauty and her love; 
and, whether she lived or died, lost 
to him for ever! Nay, through his 
set teeth, he might be heard praying 
— for her death, as if that pale 
girl alone stood between him and 
immortality. 

Better le an hdur passed away 
thus; and then Meta grew restless, 
and began talking to herself, while 
every word she uttered fell like drops 
of burning fire upon the frenzied ear 
of him who held his very breath to 
listen, and then turned away, horror- 
stricken and afraid. 

“ This must not be,” murmured 
the artist, at length; “she must be 
silenced somehow, or I am lost!” 

He approached the bedside as he 
spoke, while Meta hid her face in 
the clothes, and shrieked aloud when 
she saw him. 

“ Silence!” exclaimed Jacopo, 
scarcely less excited, — “ silence, I 
say!” 

And the girl, quailing before his 
glance, became suddenly still, only 
wringing her hands, and moaning at 
intervals ;— while, still keeping his 
eyes fixed upon hers, he laid his 
trembling grasp on the pillow, and 
was in the act of— smoothing it, 
perhaps! when the door opened, and 
admitted Vanderhoff and the phy- 
sician. 

The long-expected day arrived at 
length ; and, before its conclusion, 
the name of Jacopo had spread like 
magic through his native city —the 
name of the successful candidate— 
the great artist of Danzig !—while 
his competitors, struck with the vast 
inferiority of their own performances, 
never thought of disputing the ge- 
neral verdict, but even assisted in 
his triumph. The place engaged for 
the exhibition of the skill of the 
various artists was thronged by a 
motley crowd, all anxious to gaze 
upon this specimen of the rare genius 
of their countryman, for none thought 
of looking beyond the successful 
prize. It was a crucifix, exquisitely 
carved in wood, in an admirable style 
of art, and with wonderful truth of 
expression ; so that it seemed fear- 
fully beautiful to behold, raising an 
involuntary thrill of horror and de- 
light. The dying agonies of our 
Saviour were here faithfully de- 
picted; the anguish of the human 
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being softened and hallowed by a 
touch of divine resignation. And yet 
the countenance seemed familiar too, 
and many could have sworn that 
they had seen it often and oftentimes 
before,—it may be in those paintings 
and images of our Lord, which then, 
more frequently than in latter days, 
were to be met with in the houses 
and altars of Danzig; while some 
few turned away from its contem- 
plation with no feeling save pity for 
its gifted artist, since, with all his 
genius, he could never be quite happy 
again, having lost her he loved; for 
they had just heard that Meta Van- 
derhoff died that morning in her 
father’s arms, leaving Jacopo no con- 
solation save her memory and his 
art. 

Alas, how fleeting and transitory is 
the breath of popularity! Before 
nightfall, the very same crowd of 
worshippers, who now bowed down, 
awe-stricken, before the spell of a 
mighty and powerful intellect, stood 
round about his dwelling with fierce 
yells, and sought for the artist only 
that they might wreak upon hima 
terrible vengeance, or, in their own 
wild and energetic language, “ tear 
him limb from limb !” 

The truth was that, in the mean- 
time, a report, originating most likely 
with the physician who had attended 
Meta in her last moments, and lis- 
tened wonderingly to the dark re- 
vealings of her wandering spirit, 
afterwards corroborated by a thou- 
sand trivial circumstances, got about 
that the idiot apprentice, whose sud- 
den and mysterious disappearance 
all could remember, had been mur- 
dered by his master, most likely 
through jealousy, and the body con- 
cealed somewhere about the premises ; 
this wild supposition accounting for 
the shrieks and cries which had teen 
heard at times issuing from thence. 
Ard, the rumour rapidly gaining 
ground among the lower classes, they 
collected in a dense mass, and sallied 
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out at once to the dwelling of the 
suspected artist. But, not receiving 
any reply to their shouts and impre- 
cations, entered, at length, finding no 
one in the deserted habitation but 
the old deaf woman, who bewildered 
by their numbers and savage ges- 
tures, stood by in stupid silence, 
while the crowd, despairing of getting 
any intelligence out of her, com- 
menced tearing up the flooring and 
walls, destroying with senseless fury 
every thing that came in their way ; 
but for a long time found nothing to 
justify such an outrage ;— until, on 
removing a secret panel in the mys- 
terious workshop, out fell the cold 
and stiffened body of the idiot, wholly 
uncovered, with the arms extended, 
and nailed hands and feet to a rude 
wooden cross! And now, recollect- 
ing how, in Jacopo’s late chef-d’euvre, 
they had been struck with the fami- 
liarity of the countenance, the horri- 
ble truth flashed upon them all at 
once ; in order to depict with more 
fidelity of expression the dying agony 
he had to portray, Jacopo had ac- 
tually empaled and crucified his un- 
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It is said that, in the fearful excite- 
ment which followed, the poor old 
woman fell a sacrifice to the brutal 
fury of the mob ; but the artist him- 
self, of whose insanity no doubt re- 
mained, managed to escape from 
Danzig, and was never afterwards 
heard of. It is fortunate that some 
lover of the art succeeded for a time 
in secreting the fatal cross, which 
would have otherwise been inevitably 
destroyed ; and, many years after, it 
was again brought forth, and placed 
in the cathedral, where it may be 
still seen to this day, although the 
name of the inventor has long since 
passed into oblivion, from which, we 
would not recall it even if we could. 
Such is the wild and melancholy 
legend attached to the Cross oF 
DAnzia. 
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Tue sun was setting upon one of the 
rich grassy glades of a forest. Hun- 
dreds of broad-headed, short -stem- 
med, wide-branched oaks, which had 
witnessed, perhaps, the stately march 
of the Roman soldiery, flung their 
gnarled arms over a thick carpet of 
the most delicious greensward; in 
some places they were intermingled 
with beeches, hollies, and copsewood 
of various descriptions, so closely as 
totally to intercept the level beams 
of the sinking sun; in others, they re- 
ceded from each other, forming those 
long sweeping vistas, in the intricacy 
of which the eye delights to lose itself, 
while imagination considers them as 
the paths to yet wilder scenes of 
sylvan solitude. Here the red rays 
of the sun shot a broken and disco- 
loured light, that partially hung 
upon the variegated boughs and 
mossy trunks of the trees; and there 
they illuminated in brilliant parti- 
cles the portions of turf to which 
they made their way. This delicious 
passage is not ours; we have made 
one omission, and one insertion. To 
whom it belongs, we shall not give 
ourselves the trouble of saying; be- 
cause every reader ought to be fami- 
liar with it who has resigned Guy’s 
spelling book to a younger brother. 
We should just as soon think of sup- 
plying the name of that very re- 
markable church near St. Paul's 
School to a gentleman who had re- 
sided ten years in Paternoster Row. 
Perhaps, Soman our modesty in 
relinquishing any claim to originality 
deserves some notice. Milton has 
transferred many Homeric outlines 
to his divine history-piece, without 
thinking it necessary to be equally 

rticular. Virgil, in like manner, 
eft to an ingenious posterity the re- 
ew of several small accounts 
ue to Valerius and Apollonius 
Rhodius, for decorating the neid. 
Neither did we select this passage 
from any diffidence in our own 
powers ; like Gray, who offered to a 
friend the use of an unfinished letter 
he had picked up in the street, we 
had a beginning of our own, which 
we might have used if we had pleased. 
The truth is, that no words could so 
well represent the place in which we 


find ourselves. We are walking un- 
der those same bowering trees, where, 
in days that are gone by, we gather- 
ed up, not without some profit, a 
few AUTUMN LEAVES. 
‘« Oft on the dappled turf at ease, 

I sit and play with similes, 

Loose types of things through all de- 

grees.” 


That is Wordsworth’s plan; and it 
is ours. This afternoon, we have 
been thinking of a new series of par- 
allels, far more original than Hurd’s 
—poets, painters, and shadows. The 
resemblance is astonishing. Did you 
ever spend a summer hour in mak- 
ing notes of shadows with a view to 
their history? Perhaps not. Then 
you would be surprised to find howex- 
actly the progress of a shadow is the 
progress of a genius. Of all charm- 
ing objects in this world of ours, 
we take an English lane to be the 
loveliest ; such, for example, as you 
find in the north of Hampshire, with 
its embowering roof, its green patches 
by the road-side, and the soft twi- 
light that gives a religious repose to 
the scene. Follow that lane till the 
branches open overhead, and the sun, 
in its rising splendour, flashes over the 
yellow pasture-fields, lighting up the 
grey farm. ‘There is a delight in 
these rural saunterings that cannot 
be explained. Horace beautifull 
alludes to it in his Epistle to Ti- 
bullus :— 
“An tacitum silyas inter reptare salu- 
bres, 
Curantem, quidquid dignum sapiente 
bonoque est.” 


Mark the charm of reptare,—it de- 
scribes the thoughtful and contented 
feeling of enjoyment, that induces 
you to linger — in shade and 
sunshine. gers happily, though 
unconsciously, renders it, by “ loit- 
ering from stile to stile.” But in 
these nm lanes, where the only 
sound is the bird rustling the hedge, 
have you never thought of looking 
fur your own shadow? When was 
it behind? Whenever the sun is in 
face, your shadow is at your 

k 


And when has it been otherwise 
with the poet or the painter, or the 
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man of noble of thought and magni- 
ficent enterprise? With Milton, or 
Columbus? Long and wearisome the 
hours in which they worked their way 
to glory; melancholy their journey 
towards the rising orb of their repu- 
tation. They cast a shadow, indeed, 
but they see it not; far behind it 
stretches, rather cheering to others 
than to themselves. 

Retrace your steps down that 
cool and glimmering lane. Let 
it be evening. What a change! 
Warm drops of light seem to fall 
upon the grassy edges, and here 
and there to strike a spark into the 
still depth of the perfumed — 
upon which a few clusters of May 
continue to hang. Where is your 
shadow now? ‘Iwenty feet before 
you at least, as if it were determined 
to climb your gate, sweep up the 
garden, and sit down in your own 
parlour before you can turn the cor- 
ner. It is a race between you and 
your shadow; but while you are 
going away from the sun, you will 
never catch it. Can you make no 
simile out of this? When the sun 
of the intellectual life is setting, and 
the pilgrim of poetry or art is walk- 
ing away from the glory of his morn- 
ing and his prime, where is his 
shadow? Cast forward into the un- 
trodden paths of futurity! It length- 
ens at every step; and it is only 
when he himself is sinking into gloom 
and dissolution that the shadow of 
his renown, dilating all its propor- 
tions of grandeur, seems to spring 
into the rich orchards of a remoter 
and sunnier climate. 

But yet again. In this — lane, 
where we have been walking and 
dreaming, it is very curious to watch 
the thin and fantastic chequering of 
shade which the trees fling upon the 
path. When the sun shines clearly, 
and the boughs are unruffled by the 
wind, the reflection is perfectly calm 
and unbroken. You may mark the 
image of every leaf. But when the 
breeze rustles the boughs, the sha- 
dow is immediately broken and dis- 
persed. Nay, the little foot of a bird 
will confuse it, or its swift wing will 
drive another shade over it: and so 
it is with the beauty of fancy and 
grace. They cast their soft images 
of bloom over the still paths of 


* See Mr. Mure’s Travels in Greece. 
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thought; but the first agitation of 
the elements disorders them; the 
minutest insect of envy or malice 
can annihilate their outline. 

Oh, wonderful history of shadows ! 
what page of human life can you 
not illustrate! The Greek proverb 
is itself a homily: listen to its ex- 
emplification.* An Athenian having 
hired an ass for a journey to Delphi, 
on arriving in the neighbourhood of 
the sanctuary, fatigued with the load 
and oppressed by the heat of the day, 
tethered his beast, and lay down to 
repose under its shadow. To this 
arrangement the ass-driver demur- 
red; that privilege he claimed for 
himself. He insisted that his em- 
ployer had only bargained for the 
use of his ass, not its shadow. A 
fierce dispute was the consequence, 
terminating in a lawsuit between 
the parties; and hence arose the 
proverb,— rg vou exis payicbar,— 
to fight about the shadow of an ass. 
When professors of history and wri- 
ters of political economy are in search 
of a motto, they will know where to 
find it. If Walpole or Bolingbroke 
had been asked, in the hours of their 
loneliness and desertion, for what 
they had been contending during the 
happiest hours of their lives, would 
they have shewn themselves to be 
wiser then than the Athenian tra- 
veller to Delphi? Yet their follow- 
ers remain ! 

And, behold, even while we speak, 
a thick mist has passed over the 
sun; our sylvan walk becomes cold 
and dark; and a few heavy drops 
are trickling down upon the turf,— 
yet, even with these changes we can 
play,— 

** Loose types of things through all 

degrees.” 


Undoubtedly, the hour will come 
—be it near or remote—when the 
names of Raffaelle, and Titian, and 
Rubens, and Guido, will grow dim, 
like their works; while the light of 
their names sinking below the hori- 
zon, their shadows will be cast with 
a wavering uncertainty over the agi- 
tated surface of time. Wonderful, 
indeed, are the vicissitudes of taste ! 
Reynolds told Northcote, that, at the 
beginning of his career, so universal 
was the admiration of Kneller in 
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England, that any person who had 

resumed to suggest a competitor in 
Vandyek would, even by artists 
themselves, have been laughed to 
silence and scorn. ‘The kingdom of 
rhyme received the same Yaw. If 
Belinda wished to dazzle posterity by 
her fascinations, her road was clearly 
marked out :— 


“Let Kneller paint them, and let Pope 
commend,” 


Now, her poet lives in our memo- 
ries, and her painter in our diction- 
aries. And though taste should spare 
the canvass, age will not. The fa- 
mous “ Raising of Lazarus,” in our 
National Gallery, is affirmed to be 
as much disguised by the decay of 
its varnish as if seen through a 
smoky glass; and a very accom- 
plished critic has communicated the 

ainful intelligence that the “ Mar- 
et Cart” of Gainsborough, in the 
same collection, is being gradually 
destroyed by the ingredients em- 
loyed to paint. The seed of early 
eflowerment and death was con- 
cealed in the beautiful colouring of 
Reynolds ; and the poison began to 
spread through the delicate veins of 
his nymphs, almost before the last 
drop of bloom had fallen upon their 
cheeks from his pencil. But no 
cloud of this night that defaces the 
majestic drawing of Michael Angelo, 
and obscures the Venetian hues of 
Piombo, has darkened the calm 
beauty of Virgil, or deadened one 
dimple in the Lelage of Horace. 

The ruin of art scems, of a truth, 
to be by far the most rapid and ap- 
palling. We may listen in vain for 
any strain of Beatrice along the busy 
streets of Florence, or any sigh of 
Laura amid the still shades of Vau- 
cluse; but the fisherman drying his 
net on the rocky strand of Tyre, and 
the solitary traveller poring over the 
blocks of Babylon, are the only paral- 
lels of that hideous desolation which 
has gathered over the dream of the 
Venetian school, when a consul in 
that city was recently unable to obtain 
an artist competent to paint the king’s 
arms, and was, therefore, compelled 
to “ paint them himself to put up 
over his consular door.” Yet the 
same sun still streams into the win- 
dow which once illuminated the pur- 
ple robes of Titian and the gorgeous 
processions of Tintoretto. What is this 
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but the oblivion of the Rule of Three 
in the college where Newton made his 
discoveries in light, or the want of a 
primer in that Temple where Hooker 
constructed the majestic scheme of 
the Polity? What is it but another 
page in the history of shadows ? 
ut we hope, in this play of similes, 
which Wordsworth and the sunshine 
suggested to us, to discover some in- 
teresting and even new features of 
relationship between the painters and 
the poets of ancient and modern 
times, and it will be quite in harmony 
with our subject to take them as 
they occur to us. The beauty of a 
sunny bough arises chiefly out of its 
being swayed by the wind — shadow 
and sunshine intermingling quick. We 
shall be surprised if this bough in 
the rich gardens of fancy shall scatter 
no pleasant colour upon the grass. 
It has been remarked that the 
Venetian school imparted their bril- 
liancy of hue by selecting a white 
ground, upon which they laid “ every 
colour in its native purity;” and, 
harmonising the whole “ by glazing 
with transparent tints, lowered the 
gaudiness,” without impairing the 
power of the original design. This 
was the manner of Rubens, of Rem- 
brandt, and of Teniers. But Rubens 
wanted the transparent softness of 
the Venetian. ‘This artifice was, in- 
deed, known to the early Greek 
masters. That subdued brightness 
between shade and light, which is so 
soothing to the eye of taste, they ex- 
pressed by a word of which our tone 
is the happy representative both in 
meaning and sound. Now if we look 
into that school of art which Virgil 
founded, and which answers in many 
respects to the Venetian, we shall 
easily recognise a similar course of 
preparation. Virgil is himself the 
Titian of his art. We have only to 
substitute words for colours, and the 
pen for the pencil. The pure sim- 
plicity of the original thought cor- 
responds very well with the white 
ground of the painter. Upon this 
purity of conception he spreads the 
colours of imagination and fancy, 
harmonising them into that ex- 
quisite soberness and grace, alike 
removed from glare and coldness, 
which compose the chastity of style 
which, in a poem as in a picture, may 
be properly called fone ; and in giving 
full effect to this charm, we observe 
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also that indefinable quality of genius 
which in painting is known as sur- 
face, and in poetry may be repre- 
sented by the mild radiance and polish 
of the language, seeming to reflect 
the images from the clear depths of 
its bosom. In this quality we might 
be tempted to trace in Virgil a 
stronger resemblance to Correggio, 
even than to Titian. In Rembrandt 
and Reynolds, surface is too artificial ; 
in Rubens it does not predominate ; 
but in Titian we discover all the 
unobtrusive charm of its presence. 
“ Relishing, but retiring ; there it is ; 
nobody knows how ; but take it from 
Titian, and halfthecharm goes forth.” 
Take it from Virgil, and what re- 
mains ? 

Let us remark, after a very able 
writer upon this exquisite science, 
that where indolence or haste has 
caused a dark ground to be used, as 
in some pictures by Tintoretto and 
Bassano, it has always worked its way 
through, spotting over and injuring 
the entire surface; and so in the 
ee of the pen, the hasty writer 

as soon paid the penalty of his 
sloth. 

Now we think that the manner of 


Virgil’s composition corresponds in 
every essential particular with that 


of Titian. He began by making rude 
sketches, outlines of the figures that 
were to fill his great historical picture. 
How many studies must he have pre- 
pared for that wonderful Carthaginian 
queen, before she swelled out into 
his verse in all the voluptuous 
splendour of her passion and her 
charms! So again with his land- 
scapes. At how many an oak in 
the green paths of Mantua had he, 
like our own English poet, sat grow- 
ing to the root, until he had car- 
ried away in his memory the shape 
of every bough, and the shade of 
every leaf! Virgil's recollections 
would be Claude's drawings; and if 
he took Homer for a companion, the 
association would not be stronger 
than that of Claude with Gaspar 
Poussin, who were seen together 
bodily, with their sketching appa- 
ratus, at Tivoli. There is not a rural 
scene in the Georgics which has not 
the truthfulness of Cowper's barn- 
door, with its resounding flail and 
ascending mist. Carlo Maratti and 
Carlo Dolce spent their lives behind 
their lay figures, but Jife is the study 
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of genius. We are furnished with 
a very interesting illustration of this 
diligent accuracy of observation in 
the istory of a recent poet-— Walter 
Scott. When he was writing Rokeby, 
his friend, Mr. Morrit, observed him 
noting down the little wild flowers 
that clustered round the cave of Guy 
Denzil, and he expressed to Scott 
his astonishment at his unnecessary 
fatigue, since daisies, violets, or prim- 
roses, he supposed would answer the 
purpose equally well. But Scott 
properly replied,— 


‘** ‘That in nature herself no two scenes 
are exactly alike, and that whoever copied 
truly what was before his eyes, would 
possess the same variety in his descrip. 
tion, and exhibit apparently an imagina- 
tion as boundless as the range of nature 
in the scenes he recorded ; whereas who- 
ever trusted to imagination would soon 
find his own mind circumscribed and con- 
tracted to a few favourite images ; and the 
repetition of these would, sooner or later, 
produce that very monotony and barren- 
ness which has always haunted descriptive 
poetry, in the hands of any but the patient 
worshipper of truth.” 


Again, Virgil's manner of correc- 
tion resembled Titian’s in degree : he 
composed a certain number of verses 
in the morning, and continued po- 
lishing and shaping them through 
successive years. Now we remem- 
ber a saying of Bayle, that some au- 
thors cannot correct, their force being 
so exhausted in the labour of com- 
position, that the flame of inspiration 
never returns; and this may un- 
questionably be true of a certain class 
of writers, and that not the highest. 
The flame, kindled only out of a few 
heaps of damp and hastily collected 
fagots, being once quenched, cannot 
easily be restored ; but he who builds 
by the light of a fire in which are 
consumed the long-hoarded and 
costly treasures of a life, can renew 
the blaze as often as it declines; nay, 
he lets it moulder away for a season, 
in order that he may contemplate 
with a calmer eye the palace of 
thought which he is so painfully 
erecting. Invention is a mighty and 
impetuous element, but it is under 
control ; it can be stimulated or sub- 
dued ; and the affrighted traveller, 
rushing from the tide of a blazing 
forest, is no just emblem of the poet 
among the kindling growth of im- 
agination and learning. It has been 
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the fashion to regard Pindar under 
this aspect of being vanquished. by 
the heat, and driven before the tem- 
pest, of his own intellect; but the 
Homers and Miltons of the world 
can quench the conflagration, as well 
as produce it. Shelley did not con- 
sult his fame when he dismissed one 
of his longest works with these 
words :-— 


** The poem now presented to the pub- 
lic occupied little more than six months 
in the composition, That period has 
been devoted to the task with uuremitting 
ardour and enthusiasm. J have exercised 
a watchful and earnest criticism on my 
work, as it grew under my hands, I[ 
would willingly have sent it forth to the 
world with that perfection which long 
labour and revision is (are?) said to be- 
stow; but I found that if I should gain 
something in exactness by this method, 
I might lose much of the newness and 
energy of imagery and language as it 
flowed fresh from my mind.” 


And the quality that produced 
these effects was the same in the poet 
as in the painter, namely, unwearied 
thought and ceaseless correction. 
The “ Pietro Martire” of ‘Titian un- 
derwent the slow elaboration of eight 
years; and “ The Last Supper,” he 
told Charles V. was the product of 
seven. Most of us have indulged a 
desire that some magical wand could 
have thrown open to us the domestic 
interiors of the great masters of 
poetry or eloquence, when the flame 
of their inspiration was burning in 
their eyes, and all the ministering 
genii of imagination were bringing 
in treasures. Now it happens that, 
with respect to Titian, our desire is 

ranted. We possess a sketch of 
im from the pen of an Italian, 
Boschini, who received his informa- 
tion in a direct line of tradition from 
a personal friend of the painter. He 
seems to have worked after this 
manner. He began by striking off 
his majestic outlines in four pencil- 
lings; he then laid them aside, suf- 
fering months to go by, before he 
looked at them again; when he did, 
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it was not only with the stern pene- 
tration of a rival, but with that pro- 
hetic concentration of future excel- 
encies which imparts so intense a 
vigour to the dilating eye of genius. 
The most curious circumstance re- 
mains to be told. The last correc- 
tions were given by daily touches; 
“by uniting the high lights with 
rubbings of his thumb, melting them 
into the half tint, and uniting one 
tint with another; sometimes with 
all his fingers dashing in a dark touch 
on some angle to give force ; at other 
times with softening of red, like drops 
of blood, which gave life to some 
superficial part.” This is the account 
of Boschini, transferred by Haydon 
into his sixth lecture. It is a most 
extraordinary verification of the 
Horatian precept applied to the 
sister art, and exhibits the painter, 
in the literal sense of the poet, beau- 
tifying and polishing his work ad 
unguem, 

It may be objected, and with truth, 
that the toilsome patience of Titian 
was never universal even among the 
mightiest of the strong. We may be 
told of Rubens, who painted with a 
reckless impetuosity of confidence, 
unknown to the Venetian, few of 
whose lingering intervals of judg- 
ment and reflection he ever inter- 
posed, that peculiar faculty, which 
separated him from all his brethren, 
came upon him, to adopt a happy 
word of Bolingbroke, too boisterously. 
All the branches of the tree were 
swept in one direction by the de- 
scending storm. But idle listnessness 
and presumptuous self - sufficiency 
will derive neither countenance nor 
ne from the practice of Rubens. 
If he bestowed upon his work little 
intermediate toil or revision, his pre- 
liminary labours were severe and 
protracted. Existing only for his 
art, he rose in the morning at four, 
and, consecrating the opening day by 
devotion,* commenced his labour by 
making sketches before breakfast. 
The Graces of History, we 
and Poetry, waited around him in 


* We extract with sincereadmiration the following passage from Mr. Haydon’s Sixth 
Lecture: ‘‘ Reynolds said that the painter who looked forward to Sunday as a relief 


would neverbe a great painter. 


Lreply, the painter whose capacity was hindered from 


being developed by one day in seven to meditate on his moral condition, would never 
have been great had there been no Sabbath at all. It is impossible not to conclude, 
that those whom God has most endowed with genius, have been always the most 
pious and the most conscious of their imperfections.” 
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the narrative of Livy, the memoir of 
Plutarch, or the tale of Virgil, which 
were read to him by an attendant ; 
while his leisure minutes of recrea- 
tion were enriched by the classic 
elegance of his antique gems. Criti- 
cism has preserved some instances in 
ancient masters of this triumphant 
industry. The grapes of Zeuxis at- 
tracted hungry birds to the cluster ; 
he himself was deceived by the cur- 
tain of Parrhasius ; and Haydon sup- 
plies a singular and striking confir- 
mation of the story of a horse-neigh- 
ing before a picture of that animal 
by Apelles. “In my old studio,” are 
his words, “I had the Elgin horse's 
head high up over my chimney; in 
leading a fine blood Seow into the 
room to paint from, he looked up at 
the Elgin head, and neighed with the 
greatest delight.” 

Here was the reward of toil. There 
is no such thing as perfect originality ; 
they who would really be strong, in 
intellectual nerve, must descend, like 
the prophet, into the graves of their 
ancestors. Reynolds said justly that 
an intimacy with the invention of 
others gave invention. Bas - reliefs 
and medals taught Raffaelle. When 
Wilkie had chosen a subject for his 
pencil, the first step was to reflect 
upon every picture of a similar class 
and aim, to which access could be 
obtained ; and his last was to choose 
for a model the one that possessed 
the strongest hold upon public ad- 
miration. 

And this regularity and perfection 
of finish and beauty of surface are 
so peculiarly the characteristics of the 
Latin poet, that Keble is scarcely 
warranted in transferring to Spenser, 
who so often wants them, the grace- 
ful appellation of our English Virgil. 
The harmony of Virgil’s style is only 
equalled by the ivory smoothness of 
Francia. garded even in the light 
of adapters of antiquity, the distinc- 
tion between them is wide and strik- 
ing. In the Latin poet the image, 
the allusion, the scene, are reproduced 
with a heightened colour or a soften- 
ing shade, and, perhaps, some happy 
variety of grouping or costume; but 
the design of Homer or Apollonius 
is obvious and clear. It is quite 
otherwise with the English writer. 
His classical reminiscences are rarely 
unadulterated. Visions of Arcadian 
sheepfolds, of glittering heroes, or 
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Elysian gardens, seem to return upon 
his fancy, like the scattered fragments 
of Tintern Abbey upon Wordsworth, 
while,— 


* With gleams 
thought, 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 
The picture of the mind revives again.’ 


of half- extinguished 


> 


Again, the ate of scenery 
in the Zneid and the Faéry Queene 
are composed upon opposite princi- 
ples of art. Virgil appears only to 
shake aside a single bough to give 
you a view of the landscape; but 
Spenser takes you up a winding 
valley. We admit the beauty ofthe 
elaboration. ‘The charmed eye of 
thought seems to sink through the 
verdant depth of his magnificent 
stanzas, as into the green dales of 
Ruysdael, or the pastoral retirements 
of Berghem. One of the happi- 
nesses of Virgil’s descriptive genius 
resides in the skill with which he 
leaves the reader to compose a com- 
pleter scene for himself. It occa- 
sionally comes to pass that he fails. 
Thus his representation of the night- 
ingale (Georg. iv. 511) 
“ Populea meerens Philomela sub 
umbra,” 


is infinitely surpassed by Beaumont 
and Fletcher in the Faithful Shep- 
herdess, where we catch the voice of 


** The nightingale among the thick-leaved 
spring.” 


It is not intended to assert, by 
any thing previously said, that even 
a pure ow will always be 
covered with a noble and glowing 
design, or that the most painful toil 
will communicate the lustre and the 
reality of nature andlife. Reynolds 
had an early rival, Liotard; of whose 
pictures he was accustomed to say 
that their only merit lay in their 
neatness, Which, as a general rule, he 
deemed to be the characteristic of a 
low genius—or, rather, of no genius 
at all. And he was perfectly right. 
It was the splendour of his imagina- 
tion that illuminated the laborious 
decency of Liotard into the raptur- 
ous beauty of Titian. 

We find a very happy illustration 
of this graceful mediocrity in the case 
of Tibullus; of whom the Italian 
critic, Lanzi, remarked, that he who 
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feels what Tibullus is in poetry, feels 
what Andrea del Sarto is in painting. 
The parallel runs well. The outlines 
in the portico of the Nunziata display 
the peculiar talents of the painter. 
His delineation of curiosity, astonish- 
ment, compassion, or joy, is easily 
perceived, and never affects the mind 
with any vehement emotions. He 
seldom ruffles, never agitates, the 
stream. The sustained tranquillity 
of his manner procured for him the 
appellation of Andrea the Fuultless. 
One incident in his history has a 
romantic air. During the siege of 
Florence in 1529, the soldiers plun- 
dered the monastery of St. Salvi; 
they had demolished the belfry, the 
church, and part of the monastery, 
when they were suddenly arrested 
in their work of devastation by the 
“Lord's Supper” of Andrea del 
Sarto. The sword dropped from the 
hands of rapine before the manifesta- 
tion of genius. A striking cireum- 
stance, and recalling that magnificent 
appeal to the fierce spirits of the time, 
which our own Milton poured out 
when the approach of the royal army 
to Brentford had causeda great tumult 
in London, where an assault was 
expected :-- 


“ Captain, or colonel, or knight in arms, 
Whose chance on these defenceless 
doors may seize, 
If deed of honour did thee ever please, 
Guard them, and him within protect from 
harms. 
He can requite thee, for he knows the 
charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as 
these, 
And he can spread thy name o’er lands 
and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle 
warms. 
Lift not thy spear against the Muse’s 
bower, 
The great Emathian conqueror bad spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple 
and tower 
Went to the ground: and the repeated 
air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin 
bare.” 


In the manuscript, this sonnet, 
written by some other hand, had the 
curious title, On his door when the 
city expected an assault ; this Milton 
erased, substituting, “‘ When the as- 
sault was intended to the city.” 
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Andrea del Sarto was distinguished 
by the exquisite finish of his style. 

is “ Holy Family in Repose” is a 
celebrated example; Lanzi notices 
with admiration the wonderful truth 
of every separate hair; yet delicate 
toil had excluded the appearance of 
effort ; and Art allures us with all the 
easy blandishments of nature. The 
colouring of the painter is reflected in 
the language of the poet; he gives 
the pure flavour of the Latin idiom. 
Scaliger calls him cultissimus. “TI 
am glad your fan is mounted so soon, 
but I would have you varnish and 
glaze it at your leisure, and polish the 
sticks as much as you can.” This 
was the advice of Pope to Gay, which 
he was too indolent to adopt. It 
contains, however, the secret of suc- 
cess in those lighter contributions to 
literature, which are the trifles of 
genius. It was this lingering hand 
which shed such an enduring colour 
over the wings of Lesbia’s sparrow. 
It still keeps every flower alive in 
the garden of Catullus, and waters 
every blade of grass upon the Sabine 
Farm. This polish, however, seems 
to be appropriated to poetry, and, 
for the most part, to the smaller 
manifestations of its power. 

Walpole said of the first volume 
of Gibbon’s Decline and Fail, that it 
had the appearance of a rich piece of 
painting on enamel. Here the finish 
was out of place: we never look for 
the same minute accuracy of adorn- 
ment in the council-chamber of a 
palace and the stick ofa fan. But 
in Tibullus you not only find, but 
are pleased in finding, every portion 
of the fan so polished and varnished. 
Ilis words resemble the distinct hairs 
of the painter. A very delicate spe- 
cimen of his style is afforded by the 
fourth elegy of his third book. He 
represents himself tossing through a 
troubled night, until at length, as 
the sun began to kindle a faint 
glimmer in the East, he sank on his 
pillow in oblivious repose,— 


“‘ Pressit languentis lumina sera quies.” 


At this moment his room was 
brightened by the apparition of a 
strange visitant. ‘The golden age 
never beheld a lovelier figure :— 


“ Intonsi crines longa cervice fluebant ; 
Stillabat Syrio myrtea rore coma. 
D 
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Candor erat, qualem prefert Latonia 
Luna, 
Et color in niveo corpore purpureus : 
Ut juveni primum virgo deducta marito 
Inficitur teneras, ore rubente, genas. 
Ut quum contexunt amaranthis alba 
puellz 
Lilia; ut Autumno candida mala ru- 
bent.” 


In these exquisite verses we see 
the pen of the poet answering to the 
pencil of the painter; and perceive 
the truth of the Italian critic’s re- 
mark, that a picture of Andrea del 
Sarto prepares the eye for an clegy 
of Tibullus. 

It is in the very nature of this 
calm and subdued manner that it 
should not draw instant or wonder- 
ing attention. Llaydon givesa lively 


illustration of the blinding effect of 


all-vehement brilliancy of colour. 
He visited the Louvre in the com- 
pany of Wilkie, in that hour of its 
glory when the plunder of Europe 
had enriched its walls with all the 
splendours of the most magnifi- 
cent genius. Leaving Wilkie calmly 
trotting up step by step, he plunged 
forward to the “ 'l'ransfiguration ;” 
passing hastily from Roman to Ve- 
netian, the Fleming to the Spaniard. 
Rubens, however, seemed to exercise 
an invincible sorcery over the be- 
holder, crushing all opposition and 
criticism by his breadth, brightness, 
and depth. 


** Rembrandt, with all his magic paint- 
ing on too confined a principle, lost in 
power, and looked spotty and individual. 
Paul Veronese and Tintoretto had not 
that solidity, the character of Rubens. 
Titian seemed alone content, and to rely 
upon his native majesty of colour ; there 
was a senatorial repose which gave a 
look of impertinence to Rubens, but still 
you could not keep your eyes off the 
seducer; even if you turned your back 
you kept peeping over your shoulder ; 
all peculiarity suffered. The silvery 
beauty of Guido looked grey ; the cor- 
rectness of Raffaelle looked hard ; Kem- 
brandt failed most by the brightness of 
Rubens, the magic of Correggio, or the 
sunny splendour of Titian, And after 
wandering about for days, you decided 
that he suffered most whose works had 
most peculiarity ; and with all this gross- 
ness, want of beauty, and artificial style, 
Rubens’ brightness and breadth carried 
the day, as far as arresting the eye, and 
forcing you to look at him, hate, as you 
must, his vulgarity, his Flemish women, 
an his Flanders breed of horses.” 
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Thus we can readily believe that 
Tibullus—whom West mentioned to 
Gray as his favourite poet, because 
his language is more elegant and 
his thoughts more natural than 
Ovid’s—imay yet fail to win the im- 
mediate applause which the rapid 
eye of the reader bestows upon his 
sumptuous contemporary in metre. 

Returning to our suggestive com- 
ments upon Virgil, we are met by a 
very ingenious—even a profound — 
thought of Haydon, upon what he 
calls the secret of the magic of Raf- 
faelle and Correggio: he resolves it 
into the pervading presence of some 
form of feminine beauty, and disco- 
vers in the face of every woman 
thus painted a tender air of sym- 
pathyjand love. “So that in most of 
Correggio’s and Raffaelle’s pictures, 
if you clear all the figures away but 
the women, you may, without the 
least alteration of look whatever, 
nut a lover declaring his passion on 
1is knee, and you will find the ex- 
pression on the woman's face do ex- 
actly.” This certainly is ingenious. 
Let us see if we can find nothing in 
the poets to illustrate or sustain it. 
And we think that it is impossible to 
study Virgil without perceiving some 
striking resemblance to this quality 
of the Italian painters. Through- 
out the Aneid there is a pervading 
presence of beauty,—a presence like 
that of balmy summer-time in the 
garden—felt, rather than seen; felt 
in the ambrosial atmosphere of de- 
light that is diffused around. We do 
not speak of the human characters — 
of the -passionate Dido or the affec- 
tionate sister. The fierce Cartha- 
ginian is too tragic—too tempestu- 
ous. It is the heavenly mother of 
the hero who sheds the charm of 
beautiful womanhood over the ad- 
ventures and perils of her son. You 
never lose sight of Venus : if she re- 
cede from the eye, the colouring of 
her presence continues to be felt 
along the paths of the narrative ; 
just as the sunshine, when it has 
passed behind a thick shade for a 
moment, still leaves the grass warm 
with its recent splendour. She is the 
central light of the poem, which, 
often clouded, never sets; she is the 
spiritual queen of the drama, who 
never retires from the theatre, ex- 
cept to have the stage darkened for 
her return. ‘Thus there is a per- 
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petual radiation of light, sometimes 
nearer, sometimes more remote, but 
always effective. The sudden appa- 
ritions of her beauty are surprisingly 
lovely ; whether in those words 
which glitter with the bloom of 
Correggio, she turns aside her rosy 
neck,— 


** Avertens rosea cervice refulsit, 
Et vera incessu patuit Dea ;” 


or covers the beloved and fearful 
band with a protecting cloud; or, 
amid all the disasters, tumult, and 
anguish of the flaming Troy, awakes 
every sleeping wonder of her coun- 
tenance, and shines into the dazzled 
eyes of her son with the unveiled 
radiancy of Elysium,— 

“ Alma parens, confessa Deam qualisque 

videri 
Ceelicolis, et quanta solet.” 


In like manner, it is impossible to 
gaze on the noble historical picture 
of the Greeks besieging Troy, with- 
out lingering with peculiar delight 
upon the figure of Helen, and the 
splendid apparitions of feminine 
beauty from Olympus. 

Johnson, indeed, ventured to say, 
in his determined obstinacy, that the 
machinery of the Pagansis uninterest- 
ing to us; and that when a goddess 
appears in Homer or Virgil, we grow 
weary. The former part of his re- 
mark, detached from the latter, 
would be correct enough. The ma- 
chinery of the Pagans is sufficiently 
tedious to any one when reproduced 
to decorate the Chloe of Prior. The 
gods are certainly sometimes rather 
troublesome, even by the Scamander ; 
but we do not at this moment recol- 
lect any introduction of a female 
divinity in the Ziad which is not 
characterised by some delightful 
charm of embellishment or grace. 
The truth is, that the poet of 
Achilles, like his most illustrious de- 
scendants, knew where to strike the 
hearts of his hearers, and upon what 
rock to build. Ilis principle of com- 
position exactly resembled that of 
Raffaelle or Correggio. Sympathy 
with feminine grace and beauty was 
at the bottom of it. The dramatic 
poets took a different path; but it 
will not be denied that they suc- 
ceeded the most when following in 
the Homeric footprints. Dowe read 
any Greek drama with the interest 


awakened by the Orestes of Euripides, 
or the Gdipus of Sophocles? The 
whole lustre of the conception shines 
out in Shakspeare ; his female cha- 
racters are heads by Raffaelle or 
Guido, with the landscape coloured 
by Rubens, and the dresses sketched 
in by Veronese. In Ariosto and 
Tasso, the feminine interest is per- 
vading and triumphant. And how 
is it with our own Spenser? “ The 
slowly sliding motion of his stanza 
beautifully corresponds to the dreamy 
enchantment of his description, when 
Una, or Belphcebe, or Florimel, or 
Amoret, are present to his mind. In 
this varied delineation of female per- 
fectness no earlier poet had equalled 
him; nor, excepting Shakspeare, has 
he had, perhaps, any later rival.” 
The commentary is Hallam’s. It is 
worth remarking, that Spenser 
claims for his art a power of cele- 
brating beauty beyond the pencil of 
the greatest masters: thus, in the in- 
troduction to the third book of the 
Faéry Queene (containing the Legend 
of Britomartis), he speaks of 


“* Poet’s wit, that passeth painter farre 
In picturing the parts of beauty daynt.” 


And here we discover the admirable 
truth of a saying of Chillingworth, 
applied to a very different subject,— 
that strength is not so much re- 
quired in an edifice as in the founda- 
tion; and that it becomes the archi- 
tect to take care that the foundation 
shall not fail the building, rather 
than that the building shall not fail 
the foundation. While the building 
is of wood, the foundation may be of 
stone, the stability of which is a 
much more indubitable thing than 
the adherence of the structure. ‘The 
first inquiry, therefore, of every 
poetical architect should be respect- 
ing the foundation ; not the height, 
but its depth. The structure may 
then be carried up according to the 
design ; but even the magician of the 
art will scarcely win our steps into 
his enchanted palaces, where only 


“ Spires and pinnacles of fire, 
Round watery cupolas aspire ; 
And domes of rainbow rest on fery 
towers. 
And roofs of flame are turreted around 
With clouds, and shafts of cloud with 
flame are bound.” 


In all the great poems we haye 
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mentioned, one mighty and governing 
sympathy of the human breast has 
been selected by the poet to work 
upon. It is the first chord which 
Spenser strikes. The m opens 
with two portraits of chivalry and 
beauty ; and we have ary time 
to gaze upon the armed knight 
“ pricking on the plain,” before our 
eyes are drawn with a sweeter con- 
straint to his companion :— 
“A lovely lady rode him fair beside, 
Upon a lowly ass more white than 


ow; 

Yet she much whiter; but the same did 
hide 

Under a veil, that whimpled was full 


low ; 
And over all a black stole she did 
throw ; 
As one that inly mourn’d; so was she 
sad, 
And heavy sat upon her palfrey slow ; 
Seemed in heart some hidden care she 


had ; 
And by ber in a live a milk-white lamb 
she lad.” 
Or take the most exquisite and po- 
pular picture in the Faéry Queene, 
—a picture which has done more to 
make Spenser known to the man 


than - thing he ever wrote. It 
t 


opens all the machinery of his poem, 
and shews the spring that moves it : 


** Nought is there under heaven’s wide 
hollowness 
That moves more dear compassion of 
the mind 
Than beauty brought to unworthy wretch- 
edness, 
Through Envy’s snares, or Fortane’s 
freaks unkind. 
I, whether lately through her brightness 
blind, 
Or through allegiance and fast fealty 
Which I do owe unto all womankind, 
Feel my heart pierced with so great 
agony 
When such I see, that all for pity I 
could die. 


And now it is impassioned so deep 
For fairest Una’s sake, of whom I sing, 
That my frail eyes these lines with tears 
do steep, 
To think how she, through guileful 
handling, 
Though true as truth, though daughter of 
a king, 
Though faire as ever living wight was 
faire, 
Though not in word nor deed ill-meriting, 
Is from her knight divorced in des- 
paire, 
And her due loves deryved to that 
vile witch’s share. 
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Yet she, most faithful lady, all this 
while 
Forsaken, woful, solitary maid, 
Far from all people’s peace, as in exile, 
In wilderness and wasteful deserts 
stray'd 
To seek her knight; who, subtily be. 
tray'd 
Through that late vision which the 
enchanter wrought, 
Had her abandon’d; she, of nought 
afrayd, 
Through woods and wastaess wide him 
daily sought, 
Yet wished tidings none of him unto 
her brought. 


One day, nigh weary of the yrksome way, 
From her unhastie beast she did 
alight ; 
And on the grass her dainty limbs did 
Ia 
In secrete shadow, far from all men's 
sight ; 
From her fair head her fillet she undight, 
And laid her stole aside; her angel’s 
face, 
As the great eye of heaven, shined bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady 
place ; 
Did never mortal eye behold such 
heavenly grace. 


It fortuned, out of the thickest wood 
A ramping lion rushed suddenly, 
Hunting full greedy after salvage blood ; 
Soon as the royal virgin he did spy, 
With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, 
To have at once devour'd her tender 
corse ; 
But to the prey when as he drew more 
by, 
His bloody rage aswaged with remorse, 
And, with the sight amaz'd forgot his 
furious forse. 


Instead thereof, he kist her weary feet, 
And lickt her lily hands with fawning 
tongue ; 
As he her wronged innocence did weet. 
O how can beauty master the most 
strong, 
And simple truth subdue avenging 
wrong !” 


Spenser has always been regarded 
as pre-eminently and peculiarly our 
. poet. They who esteemed 

im the least always admitted his 
possession of a rare eye for colour 
and artistical arrangement. For ex- 
ample, Horace Walpole thus com- 
municated to Cole his intention of 
building a bower, and his difficulty 
in setting about it, “I am almost 
afraid I must go and read Spenser, 
and wade through all his allegories 
to get at a picture.” The punish- 
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ment might have been severe; but 
he would not have waded far with- 
out finding what he sought. Spenser 
is not so much one painter as many ; 
not so much a disciple of a single 
school as an abstract and epitome of 
all. The flush and brilliancy of his 
geo manner belong to Rubens; 
nis purity of feminine expression re- 
flects the transparent serenity of 
Guido; his melody of language re- 
calls the dewy bloom of Correggio ; 
in some of the wilder contortions of 
his imagination, we trace the fierce 
audacity of Spranger; his horrible 
and even revolting sketches of de- 
formity look like anticipations of 
Salvator Rosa; not as displayed 
in the tossing pines, and driving 
darkness, and fiery banditti of his 
landscapes, but in his historical 
portraits, and especially in the “ Re- 
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gulus” at Cobham. To these we 
might easily add other names. 
Spenser’s passion for sumptuous pro- 
cessionsand splendid companies points 
out Paul Veronese as one of his apt- 
est parallels.* The exquisite dis- 
posal of his lights, his Eastern dress- 
es, his gorgeous array of figures,— 
all attract our eyes to the poetical 
painter whose captivation of colour 
must be sought upon the walls of 
Genoa or Paris, though some ad- 
mirable specimens nearer home may 
tempt the visitor to Cobham. Nor 
should we forget “ Giorgione,” of 
whom Byron said, “ I know nothing 
of pictures myself, and care almost as 
little ; but to me, there are none 
like the Venetian; above all, ‘ Gi- 
orgione.’” 

Perhaps the resemblance of Spenser 
to the Venetian school is never more 


* May we be permitted to quote what seems to us one of the finest pictures by a 
prose Veronese in the English language? We allude to the picturesque company that 
suddenly wound from the sunny glades of that noble forest by the river Don, before 
the astonished servants of Cedric, the Saxon. The figures are too numerous to 
mention here, but look at the Templar and his attendants: —“ His head was covered 
with a scarlet cap, faced with fur, of that kind which the French call mertier, from its 
resemblance to the shape of an inverted mortar. His countenance, therefore, was 
fully displayed, and its expression was calculated to impress a degree of awe, if not 
of fear, upon strangers. High features, naturally strong and powerfully expressive, 
had been burnt almost into negro blackness by constant exposure to the tropical sun. 
The upper dress of this personage resembled that of his companion in shape, being a 
long monastic mantle; but the colour being scarlet, shewed that he did not belong to 
any of the four regular orders of monks. On the right shoulder of this mantle there 
was cut, in white cloth, a cross of a peculiar form. ‘his upper robe concealed what 
at first view seemed rather inconsistent with its form, a shirt, namely, of coated mail, 
with sleeves and gloves of the same, curiously plaited and interwoven, as flexible to 
the body as those which are now wrought in the stocking-loom, out of less obdurate 
materials, * * * He rode not a mule, like his companion, but a strong hackney, 
for the road, to save his gallant war-horse, which a squire led behind, fully accoutred 
for battle, with a chamfrom, or plaited head-piece upon his head, having a short 
spike projecting from the front. On one side of the saddle hung a short battle-axe, 
nobly inlaid with Damascene carving ; on the other, the rider’s plumed head-piece 
and hood of mail, with a long two-handed sword, used by the chiyalry of the period. 
A second squire held aloft his master’s lance, from the extremity of which fluttered a 
small banderole, or streamer, bearing a cross of the same form with that embroidered 
upon his cloak. He also carried his small triangular shield, broad enough at the top 
to protect the breast, and from thence diminishing to a point. It was covered with a 
scarlet cloth, which prevented the device from being seen. These two squires were 
followed by two attendants, whose dark visages, white turbans, and the Oriental 
form of their garments, shewed them to be natives of some distant Eastern country. 
The whole appearance of this warrior and his retinue was wild and outlandish ; the 
dress of his squires was gorgeous, and his Eastern attendants wore silver collars 
round their throats, and bracelets of the same metal upon their swarthy arms and 
legs, of which the former were naked from the elbow, and the latter from midleg to 
the ankle. Silk and embroidery distinguished their dresses, and marked the wealth 
and importance of their master ; forming, at the same time, a striking contrast with 
the martial simplicity of his own attire. They were armed with crooked sabres, 
having the hilt and baldric inlaid with gold, and matched with Turkish daggers of yet 
more costly workmanship. Each of them bore at his saddle-bow a bundle of darts, 
or javelins, about four feet in length, having sharp steel heads, a weapon much in 
use umong the Saracens, and of which the memory is yet preserved in the martial 
exercise called El-Jerrid, still practised in the Eastern countries.” 
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vividly displayed than in his por- 
traits. We might apply to him 
Burke's panegyric of Reynolds, and 
say, that in painting faces he seemed 
not to be raised upon that platform, 
but to descend upon it from a higher 
sphere. Like that school, he ge- 
nerally combines scenery with his 
figures. ‘Titian, taking up the rude 
scenic backgrounds of Philippo Lap- 
pi, made landscape-painting a sepa- 
rate branch of the art; but we find 
the most famous historical painters 
equally successful in landscape. How 
deliciously the pencil, that imparted 
the senatorial dignity to the states- 
man, made the leaves rustle round the 
warm cheek ofthe queen of Cyprus! 
Still, in the portraits by Spenser we 
seek in vain for the correct drawing 
of Virgil. The ancient painters are 
said to have seldom varied the pro- 
portions of their figures, their usual 
standard being eight heads in height. 
Raffaelle, on the contrary, frequently 
reduced his within the limits of six 
anda half; while Parmegiano some- 
times shortens the head to one-tenth. 
Spenser availed himself, poetically, 
of a similar freedom, and cael 
succeeds in producing a strong and 
delightful effect ; neither depending, 
like Correggio, upon the expression 
and form of individual parts; nor 
emulating the skill of Raffaelle in 
making the charm of the composition 
to reside in the whole, independent 
of its parts. 

And here we venture to suggest a 
ey in the portraits of Spen- 
ser, which may be thought to cor- 
respond, in some degree, with that 
exquisite look of a higher creation, 
which awes while it enchants us, in 
the heads of Raffaelle or Titian ; and 
that is the silvery haze of his allegoric 
description. Hurd said very prettily, 
that to keep off the eyes of the vul- 
gar from prying too nearly into his 
subjects, he threw about it the mist 
of allegory; and perhaps Milton 
referred to this artifice when, after 
speaking of Chaucer, he enumerates 
the illustrious minstrels, who 


“In sage and solemn tunes have sung 
Of tourneys and of trophies hung, 

Of forests and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear.” 


_ We think that the softening shade 
into which the poet withdraws the 
faces of his heroes and heroines, not 
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only deepens the illumination of 
their features, but invests them with 
something of a higher dignity of in- 
telligence; because this shadow is 
very rarely so thick that the truc 
lineament cannot be seen through it. 
Even the parables of Spenser can 
generally be interpreted, and not 
often does he bewilder his reader, 
like Rubens, who represented the 
congratulation of Lyons to Mary de 
Medici by a beautiful girl carrying a 
castle. Nor should we, in thus 
pointing out the more delicate and 
refined charms of Spenser’s pencil, 
forget that natural happiness of 
— touch, which enabled 
1im to represent natural scenes and 
objects without any embellishment. 
In a chivalrous encounter he is ad- 
mirable; in the waving plume and 
glancing shield, in all the pomp 
and circumstance of glittering and 
romantic warfare, you might fancy 
that you stood before the easel of 
Velasquez. Take even such a slight 
sketch as the following, every word 
speaks :— 


“They had not ridden far, when they 
might see 

One pricking towards them with hasty 
heat, 

Full strongly armed, and on a courser 
free, 

That through his fierceness foamed all 
with sweat, 

And the sharp iron did for anger eat, 

When his hot rider spured his chauffed 
side ; 

His look was stern, and seemed still to 
threat 

Cruel revenge, which he in heart did 
hide ; 

And in his shield Sans loy, in bloody 
lines, was dyde. ; 


“ When nigh he drew unto this gentle 
payre, 

And saw the red cross, which the knight 
did beare, 

He burnt in fire; and ’gan eftsoones 
prepare 

Himself to battle with his couched speare. 

Loth was that other, and did faint through 
feare 

To taste th’ untried dint of deadly steel ; 

But yet his lady did him so well cheare, 

That hope of new good hap he ’gan to 
feele ; 

So bent his speare, and spured his horse 
with iron heele. 

‘* But that proud Paymin forward came 
so fierce 

And full of wrath, that with his sharp- 
head speare 
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Through vainly crossed shield he quite 
did pierce ; 

And, had his staggering steed not shrunk 
for feare, 

Through shield and body eke he should 
him beare ; 

Yet, so great was the puissance of his 
push, 

That from bis saddle quite he him did 
beare ; ; 

He tombling rudely down to ground did 
rush, 

And from his gored wound a well of 
blood did gush.” 

Had we leisure and opportunity, 
it might be no unpleasing task to 
notice some of the lines of resem- 
blance between Spenser and his 
Italian modelsinrhyme. Weshould 
find our comparison with the sister 
art to be equally just and forcible, 
when applied to them. Hallam 
adopts this course of illustration in 
his remarks on Ariosto and Tasso; 
by the brilliant fertility of the 
former he is reminded of Tin- 
toret, though the poet pa 
more of nature, injured by less soli- 
citude of effect. In the graceful 
elaboration of the latter, he re- 
cognises a still harmony of manner, 
which influenced the immediate suc- 
cessors of the DBolognese school. 
Those painters studied the rhymes of 
Tasso. He breathes in the shades 
and figures of Albano and Domeni- 
chino; “in the pure beauty that ra- 
diates from the ideal heads of Guido ; 
in the skilful composition, exact de- 
sign, and noble expression of the 
Caracci.” But for any reflection of 
his elegance and charm of sentiment, 
we are sent to the lucid canvass of 
Correggio. And yet, in the most ex- 
tensive sense of the word, Ariosto is 
more pictorial than Tasso; “ it is 
with external things that he chiefly 
deals; with colour, arrangement, 
form, and grouping, rather than with 
their internal spirit ;” with the poet 
of Tancred, on the contrary, “ every 
feeling, as it passes through his eink, 
receives the stamp of his own pecu- 
liar habits of thought, and issues 
forth with the image and superserip- 
tion of his own tender and loving 
soul.” Ariosto has been the Homer 
of his country. Within little more 
than eighty years after the publica- 
tion of his great poem, sixty editions 
appeared, All ranks and ages, the 
rustic and the statesman, the beauty 
and the soldier, worshipped at the 
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shrine. The Paladins, like the Tro- 
jan or Grecian heroes, became the 
household names of literature. Idle- 
ness sought, in their exploits, the 
delight of the hour, and philosophy 
a graceful costume for difficult ana- 
lysis. And thus Ariosto was at 
once the poet of ignorance and wis- 
dom—of a Galileo and a gondolier. 
Perhaps this ardour of applause has 
caused the chillier atmosphere of 
modern feelings, into which the 
poem has so long descended, to be 
more acutely felt. “As the magic 
lantern acts best in a dark room, 
poetry effects its purpose most com- 
pletely in a dark age. As the light 
of knowledge breaks in upon its ex- 
hibitions, as the outlines of certainty 
become more and more definite, and 
the shades of probability more and 
more distinct, the hues and linea- 
ments of the phantoms it calls up 
grew fainter and fainter.” And we 
attribute the universality of Ariosto’s 
reputation, in a large extent at least, 
to the external nature of his pictures. 
The secret of the liad is the secret 
of the Orlando. Ariosto paints to 
the eye; but Tasso to the eye chiefly 
through the head. Spenser, as he 
was the disciple, has inherited some 
of the accomplishments and defects 
of both. 

And from the portraits it is easy 
to turn to the landscapes of Spenser, 
which are, perhaps, still more ex- 
traordinary, burning as they do, 
with 
“ The light that never was on sea and 

land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dreain.” 


We wish to make one preliminary 
observation, which may not be with- 


out its value. There seems to be no 
critical error more common than that 
which assigns an uniform aspect to 
nature. Burnet observes, that the 
majority of people see the fields and 
woods and general surface of inani- 
mate creation under one hue of uni- 
versal green, while the cultivated 
eye perceives the presence of grey in 
the reflection of the ray wpon every 
leaf and blade of grass. ‘To this we 
add the pertinacity with which peo- 
ple are accustomed to judge of local 
descriptions by the scenery familiar 
to themselves. They make no al- 
lowances for the diversity of na- 
ture’s operations. Let us confirm 
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this suggestion by the testimony 
of two travellers in very different 
regions of the world. ‘Thus, a re- 
cent explorer of Abyssinia (Johnson, 
vol. i. p. 75), while gazing upon the 
bay of Tajoura, recognised, with 
astonishment, all the azure and 
golden tinting of Turner, and silently 
acknowledged the injustice of his 
previous judgment in denouncing 
the unnatural extravagances of the 
artist. Mrs. Houlston, in her amus- 
ing voyage to Texas, draws a similar 
lesson from the spectacle of autumn 
foliage in American woods, discover- 
ing in them a richness and variety, 
a light and almost dazzling crimson, 
“shaded into rich golden yellow, 
and intermingled with the brightest 
evergreens which is perfectly inde- 
scribable. If a painter were to en- 
deavour to depict them to life, he 
would be called as mad us Turner.” 
It may be well to bear in mind these 
curiosities of nature; they would 
help to remove many difficulties from 
oetry and art. Take an instance. 
There is at Dulwich a famous land- 
scape by Rubens, remarkable for a 
streak and circle of yellow and crim- 
son in the middle of the sky. This 
phenomenon has called down the 
severe invective of an enthusiast in 
modern art. The occurrence of a 
fragment of sunset colours in pure 
daylight, and in perfect isolation, 
seems to him be a case of bold ab- 
surdity. But why should it? It was 
a possible combination, which may 
have been observed in other climates. 

It has been pointed out as one of 
the most remarkable characteristics 
of the Venetian school, that they 
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painted every thing with the sun 
upon it; hence that golden tone 
which seems to shed a glow over 
every part of the canvass.* Spenser 
composed in a similar manner. What 
Titian and his brethren did literally, 
he did metaphorically. He had, 
what Johnson justly regarded as the 
truest indication of a poetical genius 
—the power of viewing every thing in 
a poetical light. He wrote every line 
with the sun of imagination stream- 
ing over the page. Hence, also, the 
rich beauty and flush of colouring, 
which are diffused upon his common- 
est descriptions, and answer so closely 
to the golden tone of the painter. 
This brilliancy of hue pervades all 
the sketches of his pen, however mi- 
nute and indifferent. It would have 
been equally discernible by the eye 
of taste in a description of the kit- 
chen of Pembroke, or the choir of 
Westminster Abbey; his own mind 
being the decorated window through 
which the sun of fancy shed its gor- 
geous illumination. And, perhaps, 
it may not be unnecessary to remark, 
that the larger number of landscapes 
in the Faéry Queene are painted in 
this manner. There is hardly any 
thing English in them. His morning- 
pieces are warm with a southern 
glory. 


“ Now when the rosy-finger'd morning 
faire, 
Weary of aged Tithone’s saffron bed, 
Had spread her purple robe through dewy 
aire, 
And the high hills Titan discovered.” 


Here is the very splendour of the 
Venetian ; the purple robe, scattered 


* The passage, which above every other, even more than any thing in Spenser, 
seems to give an idea of Venetian brilliancy, is the well-known portrait of Made. 
line, in “ St. Agnes’ Eve.” If Keats had produced a few more such pictures, we should 
have thought of binding him up with Spenser :— 


** A casement high and triple-arch'd there was, 
All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits and flower, and bunches of knot grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device 
Innumere ble of stains, and splendid dyes, 


As are the ti 


«2.-moth’s deep-damask'd wings ; 


And in the ’midst ’mong thousand heraldries, 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blush'd with blood of queens and kings. 
Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon ; 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands together prest, 

And on her silver cross, soft amethyst, 


And on her hair, a glory like a saint,” 
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with all its glittering folds, upon the 
air, and the far-off blue perspective 
of the hills, have all the golden 
beauty of a sunny invention. Again, 
in a very celebrated passage, Phoe- 
bus, like a bridegroom, advances 
through the “golden oriental gale,” 
shaking his hair, and hurling 

“His glittring beams through gloomy 

aire.” 


In a like spirit of illustration, the 
kindling and broken clouds of the 
early morning are represented by 
Aurora rising,— 

“ Her golden locks for haste were loosely 
shed 
About her ears.” 


And Apollo is seen in the gloomy 
east, harnessing “his fiery - footed 
teame.” 

His evenings are equally splendid ; 
when the sun sets, he “ steeps his fiery 
face in billows of the west.” Some- 
thing of this warmth and richness may 
justly be ascribed to the Italian mas- 
ters, whom Spenser loved and fol- 
lowed ; but they should also be 
looked upon as the results of his 
principle of composition. He always 
painted in the sun; not like Chau- 
cer, in that sun which glimmered 
under the glades of Woodstock, 
but in the orb of imagination, into 
which all the rays of learning and 
meditation converged. 

And in this aspect of his genius, we 
know not any reflection of his manner 
so vivid or pleasing, as we see in the 
landscapes of Rubens. The very 
hardihood of his combinations height- 
ens the resemblance. If he thought 
that a rainbow, spanning some rustic 
bridge, and just tinging the leaves of 
the old oak, would heighten the 
scene, a rainbow was introduced, 
even though the atmosphere indi- 
cated no recent shower. Rubens was 
thinking of the picture, not of the 
reality ; just as Dyer mingled the 
notes of a nightinga e with the scen- 
ery of the Vale of Towey, although 
that bird has never been known in 
the neighbourhood. He was think- 
ing of his poem, he wanted a decora- 
tion; and Rubens’ rainbow was his 
nightingale. Many of the painter's 
combinations of light, and shade, and 
verdure, may seem to be improbable, 
simply because they are not familiar ; 
but he selects and combines with a view 
to effect : and we have already shewn, 
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that even the florid audacity of Tur- 
ner is kept in countenance by Nature 
in her more luxuriant hours of aban- 
donment and festivity. We cannot 
agree with Haydon, that the four 
greatest schools, Venetian, Spanish, 
Flemish, and Dutch, sacrificed every 
thing for colour; but we do heartil 
echo his declaration, that suscepti- 
bility to the beauty of colour can 
never be taught, even although an 
angel were sent down from heaven 
to take pupils ; and, therefore, where 
the eye is wanting, it will be inex- 
pedient to leave Rubens on the wall, 
and Spenser on the shelf. To those, 
however, who possess it, we recom- 
mend the combined study of the 
painter and the poet. Especially, we 
regard a rural picture of Rubens 
as one of the most delightful com- 
mentaries on a landscape of Spenser. 
Our National Gallery possesses one 
of the finest specimens in the world. 
It originally belonged to Sir George 
Beaumont ; and, while in his posses- 
sion, inspired Mr. Bowles with the 
charming verses which we intend to 
extract; and every one who has lin- 
gered before the picture, will recog- 
nise the graceful and refined accu- 
racy and perception of the critic. 
Every circumstance is clearly pointed 
out. We expect, indeed, that to 
most, if not to all our readers, the 
lines will come with the freshness 
and novelty of a first publication. 
Happy should we be, could we hope 
that any word of ‘ours might pene- 
trate that cloistral shade, where, in 
the hallowed precincts of his own 
magnificent cathedral, the good old 
man now awaits the summons of his 
Master! And, if the bow of fancy 
has long been unstrung; and if the 
quiver no more resound with the sil- 
ver arrows; and, if the toil and the 
burden of the day be over, what mat- 
ters it? A poet of his own country 
has said,— They serve, who only wait ! 
‘* Nay, let us gaze, even till the sense is 
full, 
Upon the rich creation, shadow’d so 
That not great nature in her loftiest pomp 
Of living beauty, ever, on the sight 
Rose more magnificent, nor aught so 
fair, 
Hath fancy in her wild and sweetest 
mood, 
Imaged of things most lovely, when the 
sounds 
Of this cold cloudy world at distance 
sink, 
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And all alone the warm idea lives, 
Of what is great, or beautiful, or good, 
In nature’s general plan. 


So the vast scope, 

Oh, Rubens! of thy mighty mind, and 
such 

The fervour of thy pencil pouring wide 

The still illumination, that the mind 

Pauses, absorb’d, and scarcely thinks 
what powers 

Of mortal art the sweet enchantment 
wrought. 

She sees the painter with no human 
touch, 

Create, embellish, animate at will, 

The mimic scenes from nature’s ampler 
range, 

Caught, as by inspiration, while the 
clouds, 

High-wand'ring, and the fairest form of 
things 

Seem at his bidding to emerge, and burn 

With radiance, and with life. 

Let us subdued 

Now to the magic of the moment, lose 

The thoughts of life, and mingle every 
sense, 

Even in the scenes before us. 


The fresh morn 

Of summer shines; the white clouds of 
the east 

Are crisped ; beneath, the bluey cham- 
paign steams ; 

The banks, the meadows, and the flow- 
ers send up 

An increased exhalation. 


Mark again the various view — 

Some city’s far-off spires and domes ap- 
pear, 

Breaking the long horizon, where the 
morn > 

Sits blue and soft; what glowing im- 
ager 

Is spread beneath ! 
light smoke, 

And scarce-seen windmill-sails, and de- 
vious woods, 

Check’ring ‘mid sunshine the grass-level 
land, 

That stretches from the sight. 


Towns, villages, 


Now nearer trace 

The form of trees distinct, the broad 
brown oak, 

The poplars that with silvery trunks in- 
cline, 

Shading the lonely castle ; flakes of light 

Are flung behind the massy groups, that 
now 

Enlarging and enlarging still, unfold 

Their separate beauties—But awhile de- 
lay— 

Pass the foot-bridge, and listen (for we 
hear, 

Or think we hear her) listen to the song 

Of yonder milk-maid, as she brims her 
pail, 
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Whilst in the yellow pasture, pensive 
near, 
The red cows ruminate, 


‘ Break off—break off,’ for lo! where 
all alarm’d 

The small birds, from the late resound. 
ing porch, 

Fly various, hush’d their early song ; and 
mark, 

Beneath the darkness of the 
bank 

That overhangs the half-seen brook, where 
nod 

The flow’ring rushes, dew-besprent ; 

with breast 

Ruddy and emerald wing, the king-fisher 

Steals through the dripping sedge away ; 
what shape 

Of terror scares the woodland habitants, 

Marring the music of the dawn? Look 
round, 

See, where he creeps beneath the willow 
stump, 

Cow’ring, and low, step silent after step, 

The booted fowler; keen his look, and 
fixt 

Upon the adverse bank, while with firm 
hand, 

He grasps the deadly tube; his dog, with 
ears 

Flung back, and still and steady eye of 
fire, : 

Points to the prey; the boor intent 
moves on. 

Panting, and creeping, close beneath the 
leaves, 

And fears lest even the rustling reeds 
betray 

His footfall; nearer yet, and yet more 
near : 

He stalks !—Ah, who shall save the heed- 
less group ? 

The speckled partridges that in the sun, 

On yonder hillock green, across the 
stream, 

Bask unalarm’d beneath the hawthorn 
bush, 

Whose aged boughs the crawling black- 
berry 

Entwines, | 


bramble 


The country Kate, with shining morn- 
ing cheek, 

(Who in the tumbril with her maiket 
gear 

Sits seated high) seems to expect the 
flash 

Exploding-—— 


Not so the clown, who, heedless whether 
life 

Or death betide, across the splashing ford 

Drives slow: the beasts plod on, foot 
follows foot, 

Aged and grave, with half-erected ears, 

As now his whip above their matted 
manes 
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Hangs trem’lous, while the dark and 
shallow stream 

Flashes beneath their fetlock ; he, astride 

On harness saddle, not a sidelong look 

Deigns at the breathing landscape, or 
the maid 

Smiling behind; the cold and lifeless 
calf 

Her sole companion 


But lift the eyo, 

And hail th’ abode of rural ease. 
man 

Walks forth from yonder antique hall, 
that looks 

The mistress of the scene: 
gleam 

Amid the trees, and cheerful smoke is 
seen —— 


The 


its turrets 


On the balustrade 
Of the old bridge, that o’er the moat is 
thrown, 
The fisher with his angle leans intent, 
And turns from the bright pomp of 
spreading plains, 
To watch the nimble fry, that glancing 
oft, 
Beneath the grey arch shoot. 


Lo! where the morning light, through 
the dark wood, 

Upon the window pane is flung like fire. 

Hail, ‘ Life and Hope!’ and thou great 
work of art, 

That, ‘mid this populous and busy swarm 

Of man, dost smile serene, as with the 
hues 

Of fairest, grandest nature, may’st thou 
speak 

Not vainly of th’ endearments-and best 
joys 

That nature yields. 
that swells 

With honest English feelings, 

Charm’d for a moment by this mantling 
view, 

Its anxious tumults shall suspend. 


The manliest head 


Chiefy thou, 
Great Rubens, shalt the willing senses 
lead, 
Enamoured of the varied imagery, 
That fills the vivid canvass, swelling full 
On the enraptured eye of taste, and still 
New charms unfolding; though minute, 
yet grand, 
Simple, yet most luxuriant—every light 
And every shade greatly opposed, and all 
Subserving to one magical effect 
Of truth and harmony, 


So glows the scene ; 
And to the pensive thought refined dis- 
plays 
The richest rural poem.” 


It is to such pictures as this that 
we go for notes upon the Faéry 
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Queene; it is in Rubens that we 
would hail the commentator upon 
Spenser; we prefer his scenery to 
his figures, his landscapes to his al- 
legories. And, probably, the admi- 
ration of Bowles may admit of a 
slight compression. The extrava- 
gance, the discord, the grotesqueness, 
even the coarseness of the painter 
and the poet are acknowledged and 
felt. ae Twining’s censure of 
Spenser’s cold elaboration and indis- 
criminate minuteness may be also ad- 
mitted. But we always hesitate to add 
our voices to a clamour which now, 
by long propagation and continual 
contact, has assumed the form of a 
critical epidemic. The luxuriance of 
Rubens and Spenser was the spon- 
taneous fertility of nature, and under 
every shape, and in all ages, it has ex- 
cited displeasure. The diction of Ci- 
cero was condemned by many of his 
eminent contemporaries. They com- 
plained that it wanted classical dignity, 
and attic modesty of phrase. But the 
answer of Quintilian may be trans- 
ferred to recent times and objectors : 
“* Mihi falli multum videntur, qui solos 
esse Atticos credunt, tenues et lucidos 
et significantes, sed quadum eloquentiea 
Srugalitate contentos ac manum semper 
intra pallium continentes.” Rubens, 
unquestionably, had no love of this 
amiable frugality of fancy; and 
Spenser, however sumptuous his 
singing robes, moved his hand too 
gracefully to keep it hidden under 
the cloak. The pictures of Spenser 
must be regarded as a 
upon a particular principle, that 
principle requiring that every object 
should have the sun upon it. If we 
seek for purely English landscapes, 
we can easily find them in the works 
of his successors— 


“« Whether we delight to view 

The cottage chimney through the high 
wood peep, 

Or beggar beauty stretch her little hand, 

With look most innocent; or homeward 
lane 

Wind through the hollow road at even- 
tide, 

Or browse the straggling branches.” 


But let us not be angry because 
Rubens is not Gainsborough. 

If we find the landscapes of Spenser 
reflected in Rubens, we should be dis- 
we to seek the still atmosphere of 

Virgil’s scenery in the aerial dis- 
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tances of Claude, or the dark valleys 
of Poussin ; of whose pictures a true 
admirer remarks, that they abound 
in all the luxuriance of sylvan 
beauty ; in wild rocky dells, over- 
hung with wood; in mountain-tor- 
rents, dashing from steep to steep 
down their broken channels; in 
lawns of sequestered verdure, sepa- 
rated by groups and masses of ma- 
jestic trees; in the winding road, 
losing itself in the distant thicket ; 
in the old fortress or watch-tower, 
frowning on the mountain-brow ; or 
the pastoral villages sprinkled along 
the valleys beneath. “'The Opening 
of Hyperion,” is a scene by Poussin, 
all his majestic solitude of trees hangs 
round it :— 


*« Deep in the shady sadness of a vale, 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of 
morn, 

Far from the fiery noon, and eve'’s one 
star, 

Sat grey-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair : 

Forest on forest hung about his head, 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was 
there,— : 

Not so much life as on a summer day, 

Robs not one light seed from the fea. 
thered grass, 

But where the dead leaf fell there did it 
rest.” 


The landscapes of Poussin belong 
to what may be called the epic in 
scenery, and his figures indicate 
the same order of invention. And 
we are here reminded of a ver 
striking passage in Mr. Haydon’s 
recent lectures on painting, which 
comes in very happily to illus- 
trate and expand our remarks 
upon the scenery of the pencil and 
the pen. With reference to his sur- 
prise at the prevalent misconception 
by poets of the supernatural cha- 
racter, in its debased condition, we 
will remark that it may, probably, 
be traced, in some measure, to an 
error in their interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. They seem to have supposed 
that the fall of the moral involved a 
change of the natural system; and 
that the eclipse of the soul, and the 
darkening of the countenance, were 
identical. The old transformation, un- 
der the enchantments of Circe, might 
have seemed to them only an alle- 
gorical representation of the influence 
of sin. Accordingly, they blasted 
all the angelic plumage, oa scorched 
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into ugliness and squalor the calm 
majesty of Paradise. It is impossible 
not to contrast the great poets of 
modern times with their ancient 
masters, and the artistic advantage 
will always be found on the side of 
antiquity. Whatever motive led to 
the intervention of a deity, his ap- 
pearance is in harmony with his cha- 
racter. We believe that the reason 
we have assigned for the apparent 
absurdity of Dante, Michael Angelo, 
Tasso, &c., will be found to be the 
true one. That transformation of 
fallen intelligences was intended to 
be emblematic of their moral degra- 
dation. It was reserved for Milton 
to change them once more by his 
magic, and, under the charm of his 
genius, to quicken their bent limbs 
and withered features into a faint 
likeness of the noble race from which 
they had descended and fallen. But 
hear Haydon :— 


“It is extraordinary how utterly ig. 
norant the great poets and painters were 
of fallen angels, and their true nature, 
Dante, Tasso, Rubens, Michael Angelo, 
all seem to consider them as legitimate 
offsprings of hell, whereas they were the 
fallen angels of heaven. ‘Their glory 
was obscured, not extinguished ; their 
majestic forms still existed, though in 
ruin; their beauty was only disturbed 
by passion, not destroyed; they were 
the same grand terrific heroic beings as 
ever, but scathed by lightning, singed by 
fire, dingy from darkness, lacerated by 
thunder; their beauty and splendour 
sparkling through the horrid obscurity in 
which they meditated revenge. To give 
them mouths like wolves, ears like asses, 
noses like pug-dogs, feet cloven and 
misshapen, and tails like hyzenas, is not 
to represent a fallen angel, but a de- 
formed monster: They were beautiful, 
but evil — 


* His form had not yet lost all its original 
brightness,’ 

‘Drawn from the thigh of mighty che. 
rubim.’ 

‘Do I repent or change, though changed 

In outward lustre.’ 


‘ Forthwith from off the pool he rears 
His mighty stature.’” 


In all this, Haydon justly sees evi- 
dence of the epic in spirit, stature, 


and expression. Nor should we for- 
get to remark, how marvellousl 

Milton has succeeded in the difficult 
enterprise of enlisting our sympa- 
thies on the side of his supernatural 
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agents. Perhaps, with the exception 
of the Zliad, no poem shews a similar 
result. The sublimest painters have 
failed. Reynolds commends the peo- 
ple of Michael Angelo as a superior 
order of beings, and sees nothing 
about them, either in “the air of 
their actions, or their attitudes, or the 
style and cast of their very limbs 
and features, that puts one in mind 
of their belonging to our own species.” 
But that, surely, cannot be a merit 
in painting which in try would 
freeze the current of the richest 
imagination. Its effect in Michael 
Angelo is painful enough. You 
wonder at him, but you never feel 
with him. How different is it with 
Raffaelle! When a man enters the 
awful gallery at Hampton Court, to 
adopt the forcible phrase of Richard- 
son, he finds himself among a sort 
of people superior to any he has 
before seen, and “ probably to what 
those really were.” This is true; 
et he a a humanity in them, 

owever lofty and _ spiritualised ; 
there is something that speaks to his 
heart. The sublimity is, at least, 
equal to that of Michael Angelo, but 


it is the sublimity of sympathy and 
truth. 
Haydon resumes his argument :— 


“ Of the epic and sublime in scenery 
one example more from Milton, and one 
from Apollonius Rhodius, will illustrate 
the principle :— 


‘ At last his sail broad vans 

He spreads for flight, and in the surging 
smoke 

Uplifted spurns the ground, thence many 
a league, 

As in a cloudy chair, ascending rides 

Audacious! But that seat soon failing, 
meets 

A vast vacuity ; all unawares, 

Flutt’ring his pennons vain, plomb down 
he drops, 

Ten thousand fathom deep ; and to this 

Hour down had been falling, had not, by 
some ill chance, 

The strong rebuff of some tumultuous 
cloud, 

Instinct with fire and nitre, hurried him 

As many miles aloft.’ 


“ Here Satan, the mighty rebel angel, 
becomes a part only, but a leading part, 
of the scenery. But let Satan, after all 
that magnificent description, utter one 
sentiment of defiance, and the epic in 
scenery becomes subordinate to the sub- 
lime in thought, and the whole nature 
is altered, 
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“The next example is when evening 
approaches, and the heroes of the Ar- 
gonautic expedition are sailing along the 
Black Sea, suddenly they see arise out of 
the horizon an enormous and stately 
eagle; with the most intense anxiety 
they watch its flight, and feel the air 
tremble, as the motion of his vast wings 
approaches ; at last he comes right over 
the ship, which he overshadows, and as 
he passes the ship shakes; they look 
after his unerring and steady flight, and 
see him at an immense distance hover 
over Mount Caucasus, he balances his 
wings, as if to pitch, and, closing them in, 
darts down and suddenly disappears. 
Suddenly, the long, agonising screams, as 
of a suffering creature, echo along the 
shore ; it was Prometheus, who, chained 
to Caucasus, was tortured at a certain 
hour every day by a vast eagle. The 
screams cease, they see the grand eagle 
rise majestically into the heavens, its 
vast wings again move, it again passes 
the ship, the ship trembles, and it disap- 
pears in the horizon. These two ex. 
amples are the finest evidences of the 
epic in scenery, ofthe purely imaginative, 
glorious in poetry, but not to be identified 
without absurdity in painting. The fol- 
lowing is one of the most awful concep- 
tions on earth. The archangel repruaches 
Satan for presuming to attack God, who, 
says he,— 

* Out of smallest things could without 
end 

Have raised incessant armies to defeat 

Thy folly: or with sorirary HAND, 

Reaching beyond all limit at one blow, 

Unaided, could have finished thee, and 
whelm’d 

Thy legions under darkness.’ 


*« Fancy the solitary hand of Almighty 
God grasping Satan and his rebel host, 
and hurling them to darkness. Your 
brain aches as you perceive its sublimity.’ 


This is a very spirited fragment of 
criticism, and the sketch from Apol- 
lonius is vividly given. As no re- 
ference, however, is made to the 
original, we are in doubt whether 
the ingenious writer had consulted it. 
He has certainly missed one of the 
most picturesque features in the de- 
scription. ‘The passage occurs in the 
second book of the Argonautics 
(v. 1251). The craggy tops of the 
Caucasian range had just become 
visible in the remote horizon, when 
this tremendous eagle is heard sweep- 
ing, with a fearful calmness of wing, 
to the mountain solitude of Prome- 
theus. There is something very 
striking in the poet's making the 
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flight of the bird to be heard sailing 
over the top of the ship, of esigy ; 
giving no sound, but that of the 
current caused by his rushing path. 
The impetuous agitation of his wings 
is very terrible. But Haydon has 
lost the picturesque truthfulness of the 
poet, who does not say that as the eagle 
passes the ship it trembles. Such a 
concussion would be perfectly ex- 
travagant, if ascribed to a bird which 
is beheld sailing at an immense dis- 
tance above the vessel, fiw» xsdo 
—near the clouds. With far more 
vividness the poet represents the 
eagle shaking all the sails— A2ifta rave’ 
ivivats, with his swift wings. Nor is 
the second agitation of the ship to be 
found in Apollonius, who says, with 
equal simplicity and force, that they 
beheld the eagle, after tormenting its 
victim, return by the same pathway. 
Nor is the majestic rising of the bird 
from the precipice more accurate ; 
for the poet paints his departure with 
the same impetuosity that marked 
his coming,— 


Mtod abris der’ ovgtos aiovovrn 
Alsroy wpnorny aveny ddov sigtvongay. 


It must be confessed that this de- 
scription presents one of the noblest 
specimens of the stern and the sublime 
in landscape-painting. The shrieks 
of Prometheus give a terrible inter- 

retation of the wonderful apparition. 
lichael Angelo might have dashed 
out the tumultuous limbs of the hero, 
in their chains and their horror ; 
while no pencil, except that of Rosa 
or Poussin, could have indicated the 
louring blackness of the prison- 
house of Mount Caucasus, with its 
rocky solitude of desolation and 
agony. ‘Taken altogether, the pic- 
ture of Apollonius is, perhaps, 
the finest-sea view to be found in 
peer. We should be tempted to 
ook for its companion in the Ancient 
Mariner of Coleridge. The motion- 
less ship, with the bloody sun at 
noon right over the mast, is equally 
picturesque in an inferior order of 
description ; but the feeling of utter 
solitariness, and isolation, and aban- 
donment, was never more thrillingly 
expressed than in the ejaculation of 
the old mariner,— 


** So lonely ‘t was, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be ;” 
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while the sudden change of the day 
into night has something of the 
sublimity of the rushing eagle, shak- 
ing the sails of the Argonauts,— 


* The sun’s rim dips, the stars rush out, 
At one stride comes the dark.” 


It is obvious that painting could 
not completely transfer the picture 
of Apollonius; it could not give us 
the return as well as the descent of 
the eagle—the dreary interval of 
ghastly suspense, broken only by the 
shrick of the bleeding Stnallionn, 
and reminding us by its suggestive 
awfulness of the death of the Bard,— 


“He spoke; and headlong from the 
mountain’s height 

Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to 
endless night ;”’ 


in which, as Stewart remarks, a com- 
plicated emotion is produced by the 
images of altitude, of depth, of an 
impetuous and foaming flood, of dark- 
ness and eternity. 

We said that the picture of the 
eagle belonged to the sternly sub- 
lime. But what is sublimity ? 
What is that power which flings 
the shadow of the solitary hand 
of God over the Paradise of Milton, 
and shews horror in all the mul- 
tiplicity of action through the “ Last 
Judgment” of Michael Angelo? 
Many and various have been the ex- 
positions, from Longinus to Jeffrey. 
Thus Burke discovers it in the ter- 
rible, whether in open or secret ope- 
ration; Helvetius, not dissimilarly, 
in a general emotion of terror begun; 
Blair, in an idea of mighty power or 
force ; and Knight, to adopt the ana- 
lysis of Stewart, ascribes the effect of 
sublimity “ to the influence of mental 
energy, exciting a sympathetic energy 
in the mind of the spectator or 
reader ;” while Longinus points out, 
as one of its peculiar characteristics, 
the filling the mind of the reader with 
a glorying and sense of inward great- 
ness. The elaborate theory proposed 
by Stewart himself was subsequently 
rejected by the author, in deference 
to the adverse opinion of Parr. 
Whatever may be thought of these 
definitions, they seem all to express 
the same idea under different modi- 
fications. There is this peculiarity 
in the definition by Knight, that it 
seems to offer an expansion of the 
sneyue Of Aristotle, and to correspond 
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with the “ Vivacity” of Campbell ; 
and if thus interpreted, and made to 
comprehend every thing that stimu- 
lates the curiosity, impresses the mind 
or excites the imagination, we shall 
catch some of the true expression of 
sublimity. We think, however, that 
sublimity always implies a removal 
of the object exhibited from the per- 
son to whom it is revealed. Arch- 
bishop Whately alludes to the in- 
genious distinction which Aristotle 
introduces between the Graphic and 
the Agonistic styles : the first adapted 
to private meditation, the second to 
public display ; the one for the closet, 
the other for the assembly. And he 
directs attention to the comparison 
suggested by the same critic to the 
different styles of painting, the re- 
moteness of the view being regulated 
by the number of spectators; as in 
scene- painting, wheré richness of 
finish is properly exchanged for 
coarser and bolder touching. All 
the noblest pictures in the world have 
been painted for a distance. Look 
into a Vandyke or a Velasquez; is 
that the wonderful surface in which 
you thought the blood flowed? 
Do those eyes, and lips, and hands, 
breathe and move? Retreat a 
few steps, and immediately the wind 
seems to rustle that stately plume, 
and all the soul of the cavalier flames 
into that earnesteye. Painting, being 
in a,certain sense an optical delusion, 
acts upon the visual sense through 
the medium of the atmosphere. Ac- 
cordingly we are told that “a power 
of calculating the efiect of atmo- 
sphere is one of the greatest attend- 
ants of the highest genius,” alike 
characteristical of Phidias and Ru- 
bens. Haydon happily illustrates 
this critical truth by the story of the 
Greek sculptor and his pupil, Alca- 
menes, who were both employed upon 
some decorations designed for an ele- 
vated ition. Phidias composed 
his work with reference to the atmo- 
spheric influences of distance ; his 
pupil thought only of a close survey. 
One completed his composition to 
please afar off, the other nigh at 
hand. The result was obviously na- 
tural. The public exhibition obtained 
applause for Alcamencs, the elevation 
for Phidias. The pupil enjoyed thein- 
termediate and fleeting, and the master 
the final and enduring, applause and 
reputation. 





And the same principle applies to 
the poets as to the painters or sculp- 
tors; a certain dimness and mystery 
compose the atmospheric influences 
through which their spectacles are to 
be contemplated. You must stand 
back to look upon the scenery of 
Milton or Dante. You must leave 
these giants room enough to throw 
out their tremendous shadows. Per- 
haps of the simply beautiful, we might 
say that a nearer scrutiny may be en- 
joyed, as in the feminine heads of 
Correggio or Spenser, where the ex- 
quisite richness and silvery hue of 
the colour and the language are de- 
signed to attract and charm the down- 
looking eye. And yet even here the 
poet relies upon an_ intermediate 
softening and shadowing, produced 
by the taste of the reader, which cor- 
responds with the atmospheric cal- 
culations of the painter. The only 
style of poetic composition which re- 
jects all optical charm and delusion, 
is that of Crabbe ; hard, dry, literal ; 
exquisitely finished, and not only 
bearing to be closely looked into, 
but intended to be so regarded. 
By the rejection of optical delusion, 
we understand the artifice already 
mentioned. In reality, the eye 1s 
deluded, as by the happiest ac- 
curacy of the Dutch school. The 
candle-lights of Schelken, at Knowle 
Ilouse, in Kent, explain our meaning. 
We recollect a small picture of a 
woman peeling onions, that formerly 
hung in the old Fitzwilliam Museum, 
at Cambridge, which compelled you 
to think of wiping your eyes, as the 
skin kept circling round the knife, 
and the pungent odour started from 
the canvass. Crabbe could have 
peeled an onion with equal reality. 
Open his page where you will; look 
into a country inn deserted,— 


‘* Squares of discordant glass in window 
fix’d, 

And paper oil’d in many a space betwixt ; 

A soil’d and broken sconce, a mirror 
crack’d, 

With table under-propp’d and chairs new- 
back'd.” 


Or stand before the gate of Ellen 
Orford :— 


“ Observe yon tenement apart and small, 
Where the wet pebbles shine upon the 
wall, 
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Where the low benches lean beside the 
door, 

And the red paling bounds the space 
before.” 


Or gaze for a moment on the sea- 
shore :— 

“ Here samfire-banks and salt-wort bound 
the flood, 

There stakes and sea-weed withering on 
the mud ; 

And higher up a ridge of all things base, 

Which some strong tide has roll’d upon 
the place. 

Nor angler we on our wide stream descry, 

But one poor dredger where his oysters 
lie ; 

He, cold and wet, and driving with the 
tide, 

Beats his weak arms against his tarry 
side.” 

Of course you are present—you 
can't help it. Youseeitall. Never 
was man borne along a faster line. 
The shingle is hot under your feet, 
or moist to your hand, as you thrust 
it into one of the heaps, and turn up 
the wet, shining stones into the sun. 
You hear the aT tide raking its 
way back with a harsh recoil; and 
watch that boat, with its sails motion- 
less, going fast asleep upon those 
waters, now dark, now bright; their 


** Colours changing, when from clouds 
and sun 

Shades after shades upon the surface 
run,” 


We say you see it all, and wonder- 
fully is the vision brought before 
you. Like Rogers, perhaps, you may 
wish to see more, and complain 
that Prospero’s staff is now buried 
Jifty fathoms in the earth. It may be 
so. We only ask you to observe 
how independent the poet is of all 
atmospherical calculations respecting 
the medium of taste. He means you 
to look right into his sketches; and 
they will lose their power if you 
stand at a distance. This is the cha- 
racteristic of a school of art, but not 
of the highest art. 

But our summer evening is gone. 
Poets and painters, dear as ye are, ye 
must vanish with the other shadows ! 
The last glimmer of sunset has faded 
from the discoloured trunk of the 
oak, and we can walk over the grass, 
still warm, without reflecting any 
image. Not altogether idle have 
been our thoughts. Bacon, in his 
caution respecting health, advises us 
to fill our minds with splendid and 
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illustrious objects, as histories, fables, 
and contemplations of nature. If 
such visions benefit the health of the 
body, how much more of the mind? 
Poets and painters, shadows ye are 
indeed, and with the evening shadows 
- depart! But only to return. 
Not till every solemn bough has 
been torn from the trees of earth's 
thousand forests shall the sun of 
fame cease to cast your magnificent 
gloom over the present and the 
future. Painting and Poetry die 
with Nature, and the orbs of Hea- 
ven and Genius are quenched toge- 
ther! Thrilling and noble was that 
burst of thine, old man, whose sha- 
dow still moves along our gardens of 
Romance, —“ That Flemish painter 
—that Antonio Vandyke — what a 
power he has! Steel may mutilate, 
warriors may waste and destroy, still 
the king stands uninjured by time; 
and our grandchildren, while they 
read his history, may look on his 
image and compare the melancholy 
features with the awful tale. It was 
a stern necessity, it was an awful 
deed. What is that piece of painted 
canvass to me more than others? 
No, let him shew to others the re- 
proaches of that cold, calm face, that 
proud yet complaining eye. ‘Those 
who have acted on higher results 
have no cause to start at painted sha- 
dows!” Yes, painted shadows; living, 
breathing, moving, as if the canvass 
were only a g)2ss for the man himself 
to look through upon posterity! 
“That Flemish painter—that Anto- 
nio Vandyke —what a power he 
has!” Yes, verily. Nor less awful 
those painted shadows of poetry that 
now abide among us. Wisely was it 
spoken of the immortality of fancy 
and song. ‘“ Old Chaucer, sir, hath 
told us the real moral on’t. He was 
an old frequenter of the forest of 
Woodstock, here 

“ Chaser ?” said Desborough, 
“some huntsman belike, by his name. 
Does he walk like Hearne at Wind- 
sor ?” 

“ Chaucer,” said Beetson, “ my dear 
Desborough, is one of those wonder- 
ful fellows who live many hundred 
years after they are buried, and whose 
words haunt our ears, after their 
bones are long mouldered in the 
dust.” You cannot walk under the 
bowers of Blenheim without meeting 
his shadow. We saw it yesterday. 
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CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 
No. ITI. 


LORD LYNDHURST. 


Our aristocracy act wisely, as well” 
with respect to their own interests as 
for those of the country, when they 
allow admission to their ranks and 
the enjoyment of their privileges as 
an order in the state, as the invari- 
able reward, if not the prescriptive 
right, of pre-eminent ability in the 
7 and practice of the law. 

The position of the “law-lords” 
renders them advisers of the peers in 
legislation. If they do not originate 
the laws, though of many they are the 
real and sole authors, they at least 
watch over their administration, and 
prevent the passing of bad ones, while 
they are practically the guardians of 
the constitution and the liberty of 
the subject. 

The lord-chancellor of England 
stands in a still more important and 
responsible positioa. He is not 
merely the exponent of the laws 
when made, he is chief among those 
who advise the policy which makes 
them. His ex-officio guardianship of 
the royal conscience may not in these 
days of utilitarian policy have all 
the practical efficacy either for guid- 
ance or restraint which the theoreti- 
cal importance of the office implies. 
But lord-chancellors during the last 
century or more have, by the com- 
mon consent of statesmen, gradually 
acquired an influence in political 
affairs, very different, perhaps, frum 
that which the nature of their func- 
tions originally warranted; but, in 
fact, far more real, more extensive, 
and more important to the interests 
of the state. Great, too, as their di- 
rect and official influence is, their in- 
direct power is still greater. The 
wisest and most distinguished states- 
man is but an amateur, as it were, in 
the making of law. However great 
his abilities or correct his principles, 
his opinion is but that of a gifted or 
well-informed individual, if indeed 
its importance be not more often de- 
rived from his being the head of a 
party. But the lord-chancellor is 
the living representative in the cabi- 
net of a great system, the growth of 
centuries of thought and experience, 
and framed out of events, principles, 
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and the necessities of mankind, by 
the greatest minds the world has 
produced. His dictum is not a mere 
personal opinion; it carries the 
weight of that great system with it. 
As, except in rare instances, he oc- 
cupies that exalted position in right 
of his perfect mastership of the law, 
joined to excellence, if not pre-emi- 
nence, in the general qualifications of 
statesmanship, it is not possible but 
that his decision on a question must, 
to a very great extent, influence the 
course taken by the executive go- 
vernment in their initiative character 
as legislators. But his indirect and, 
so to speak, extra-official influence 
does not end here. His known im- 
portance in the cabinet, and his posi- 
tion as president of the debates of the 
House of Peers, give him a vast de- 
gree of personal importance in an 
assembly where, of necessity, so many 
of its members must be guided by 

rsonal considerations from the ms- 
jority ——s there by the accident of 
birth. The species of influence, of 
course, varies with the personal cha- 
racter of the individual who for the 
time being fills the office of lord- 
chancellor. The more commanding 
are his personal qualities, the more 
direct and immediate is the influence 
of his example. But even the lord- 
chancellor most indebted for his ele- 
vation to his legal knowiedge alone, 
and least to his eloquence or political 
ability, even he exerts over the acts 
of the House of Peers, and, through 
them, over the country, an influence 
of which the public generally are 
very little conscious, and which far 
transcends any power derived from 
the office of keeper of the conscience 
of the sovereign. 

It is, we repeat, wise in the 
aristocracy to reserve such an office 
as a reward for those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the prac- 
tice of the law—who, after a long 
course of servitude to that severe 
study, have at length made them- 
selves thoroughly masters of our 
whole system of jurisprudence and of 
that great fabric of constitutional law 
upon which so much of the independ- 

E 
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ent character of the people of this 
country, and their mutual respect for 
the rights and privileges of each 
other, is based. A man so elevated to 
the privileged order becomes conser- 
vative by habit as well as by right. 
He is likely to be op to all in- 
novation for innovation’s sake, and 
is able to bring to bear upon 
proposed changes the weight of ex- 
perience and reputation. His inter- 
ests, ideas, and prejudices, will all be 
identified with the maintenance of 
order. He will be disposed rather to 
stop and realise the = or the pre- 
sent than to tempt the future. It is 
true that, during the first part of the 
last fifteen years a great exception to 
these rules was exhibited on the 
woolsack ; but even in that instance 
time and experience have worn away 
the first rash ardour which novelty 
and the unexpected possession of vast 
power engendered ; and he who at one 
time promised to be the greatest and 
most formidable innovator of his day 
has grown to be the greatest upholder 
of what is, in opposition to what he 
once thought ought to be. There 
is no resisting the influence of a 
thorough legal education on the 
mind. Political feeling, or other ex- 
traneous causes, may disturb it. for a 
time, but, sooner or later, it will ex- 
hibit itself in matured thought and 
steady principle. 

For the country it is good that 
the ruling power in the upper House 
should be the character we have 
hinted at, even more than for the 
privileged orders. For he who has 
mounted up from the assertion and 
defence of individual rights, to the 
entire comprehension of the collec- 
tive rights of the people and the rela- 
tive claims of classes, is not the worst 
man to be intrusted with the consi- 
deration of propositions which, for 
good or for evil, are to affect those 
rights and claims. Nor is it less ad- 
vantageous to the great body of the 
people that they should have in the 
most secret and the highest council 
in the empire one who, raised al- 
ready above the influence of ambi- 
tion, and conscious* that he has a 
character at stake with posterity, has 
been throughout life nursed and 
strengthened in the principles of jus- 
tice and equity, and who regards them 
as the law of his mind. 

If the foregoing be not considered 
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too exalted an idea of the dignity and 
power attached to the office of lord- 
chancellor of England, it will not 
seem that too high a position is 
claimed for Lord Lyndhurst, when 
.we say that of all men who have 
held the office within the memory of 
living men, and of almost all of whom 
we have record, he has shewn him- 
self the best qualified for it. Of course 
this opinion is advanced with reference 
only to his learning, judgment, and 
general ability as a statesman, and 

rofound acquaintance with the law. 

arty men may take a party line in 
discussing such subjects, but from 
the moment that a man of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s order becomes invested 
with the responsibilities of legisla- 
tion, he casts aside party feeling, how- 
ever much it may have animated him 
in the struggle for power, and de- 
votes himself to the furtherance of 
those objects which he believes to be 
most for the good of the country. 
We, therefore, confine our consider- 
ation to the abilities he possesses for 
carrying out his views, and judge him 
with reference to them alone, regard- 
less of conflicting opinions or the 
good or evil tendency of those views. 
This is, in fact, the only ground on 
which the character of public men 
can be canvassed with any hope of 
arriving at truth. 

The influence of Lord Lyndhurst 
in the House of Lords is almost co- 
extensive with that of the Duke of 
Wellington. Popular institutions 
favour the only legitimate despotism 
—that of mind; and these two Con- 
servative statesmen remarkably illus- 
trate this inevitable tendency of the 
weaker intellect to yield voluntary 
respect, if not entire submission, to 
the stronger. Perhaps it would not 
be going too far to say that in the 
resent condition of the House of 
rds, if the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Lyndhurst resolve upon 
carrying any particular measure, they 
have the powertodo so. That their 
proceedings are usually characterised 
by unfailing good sense and judgment, 
supplies a sufficient reason why they 
should wield this influence ; and ren- 
ders it unnecessary to inquire whe- 
ther they would be able to exercise 
it in the same di if they pro- 
posed measures which the general 
common sense of the house would 
repudiate. Of the fact, however, that 
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those two statesmen are now the rul- 
ing spirits in the House of Peers, 
there can be little doubt. 

The sources of their influence are 
different. The duke’s power over his 
obsequious fellow- 
from his great moral weight, his his- 
torical reputation, his proved saga- 
city, and the steadfastness with which 
he is known to uphold all that can 
contribute to the consolidation of the 
national strength. It is a personal 
influence. Men follow his lead be- 
cause it is he who leads, not because 
they have decided in their own 
minds to go the same road. Lord 
Lyndhurst’s influence, on the other 
hand, is intellectual — founded upon 
the evident strength of his mind, his 
transcendent abilities in debate, and 
the towering proportions of his gene- 
ral character. His contemporaries 
yield him the precedence because 
they feel assured that he has brought 
to bear upon any question before him 
all the resources of a perfectly organ- 
ised intellect—that learning, acute- 
ness, experience, and judgment, have 
done their utmost. The duke, they 
think, must be right because a sort 
of moral instinct directs him to the 
true policy. Lord Lyndhurst com- 
mands their support because they 
feel that he has investigated all the 
bearings and exhausted all the modes 
of which a subject is capable, and 
that he will take the right course by 
the pure preference of reason and 
judgment. 

Nor when one looks at the man 
is it at all wonderful that this homage 
should be paid to his intellect. If 
an involuntary respect is prompted 
by the mere contemplation of his 
fine countenance, by listening to his 
deep, manly, sonorous voice; by his 
evident self-possession and uncon- 
scious exhibition of latent strength ; 
if nature has so stamped his outer 
man with the physical attributes of 
superiority, it is the less surprising 
that those who have so often wit- 
nessed the effects of his power on 
others, or felt it on themselves, should 
be prepared to yield from settled 
conviction what others less informed 
tender from immediate impulse. Lord 
Lyndhurst is a Master. There is 
the sure stamp of superiority on all 
he says or does. You feel in 
the presence of a spirit to which 
art, education, and the powerful 
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wis of an active intellect, have 
superadded all that the knowledge of 
man can give. There is mastery in 
his reasoning, mastery in his decla- 
mation, mastery in his judgment, 
mastery in his humour. To know 
him is to rely on his power. Like 
the giants of the heathen mythology, 
he presents you in his en with 
an ideal of strength. He seems to 
pursue his aim with such steady mo- 
mentum of will acting on power, that 
failure appears impossible. Thus 
success breeds success, achievement 
daunts opposition, the imagination 
magnifies strength and deprecates re- 
sistance. This has been the history 
of his career in the House of Peers. 
One man only, Lord Brougham, ever 
competed with him with forces at all 
equal in power, and even they 
were inadequate because not so well 
regulated. But that joust - like 
combat between the two noble and 
learned lords, the public opponents 
and sworn private friends, is over ; 
and now Lord Lyndhurst has no 
antagonist. It is not, perhaps, that 
no one could, or no one dare; but 
continued success and repeated dis- 
play of power have gained for him 
such a reputation and such respect, 
that no peer chooses to match strength 
with him. Apparently he knows 
this, and walks over his course with 
careless ease, as the strong man passes 
along heedless of danger, because not 
fearing it. But his consciousness of 
strength is in no respect shewn in 
arrogance. It is not allied to vanity. 
It is latent, not ostentatiously dis- 

layed. It is questionable whether 

ord Lyndhurst would care for 

raise, if it cost him much effort. 
He is self-relying by a law of his 
nature. His mind works for itself, 
and by itself. It combines the cen- 
trifugal with the centripetal forces ; 
and if external bodies come within 
the range of either influence, it is 
they that feel the shock, not it. 
Nor does temporary suspension of 
activity lessen the powers of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s mind. This is one con- 
sequence of its native superiority and 
admirable regulation. Hisiron takes 
no rust from not being often worked. 
He will remain silent for weeks to- 

ether, or merely play with his par- 
Ciccone functions; yet suddenly 
he arouses himself, and shews that 
his powers are as full and as vigorous 
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as when he was engaged in nightl 
contest. He is always armed, though 
seldom in action. 

Enter the House of Lords, and 
amongst the first, if not the first who 
arrests your attention, is Lord Lynd- 
hurst. It is not because he sits in a 
prominent place opposite you near 
the far end of the crimsoned and car- 
peted saloon, and immediately under 
the throne; it is not because he is 
obviously the president of the as- 
sembly; it is not because he wears 
his chancellor’s dress, for there are 
other men there in wigs and gowns ; 
it is not for these things that he is 
conspicuous. No; as your eye wan- 
ders round the house it is suddenly 
stopped by an aspect that cannot 
belong to an ordinary man. It stands 
out in bold relief like the picture ofa 
master on a well-hung wall. In the 
centre of a cluster of faces, some of 
the features familiar as those of Lord 
Brougham, Lord Ellenborough, or 
Lord Denman, the fine massive head 
and broad commanding features of 
Lord Lyndhurst arrest your atten- 
tion, and fill your mind at once. 
Set in the heavy framework — the 
avalanche of powdered curls—which 
custom requires our judges to wear 
in court, and the only lord -chancel- 
lor in the house, their bright in- 
telligence and serene intellectuality 
fascinate your gaze like a focus of 
concentrated light. The outline is 
grand, and the features and propor- 
tions of the countenance are at once 
so massive and so regular, that not 
even the furrows of many a long 

ear of mental toil, nor the settled 
ines of habitual thought, ever strong 
and vivid in expression, have effaced 
what in youth must have presented 
a noble specimen of manly beauty. 
The forehead high and open, the 
brow wide, the eyebrows broad and 
strongly marked, the eye keen, quick, 
pregnant with intellect, the lion-like 
mouth, and full, firm-set chin : these 
resent a countenance at once so 
andsome and so masculine, so full 
of power, yet so exquisitely har- 
monised, so grandly serene in repose, 
yet so quick and vivacious in ac- 
tivity, that you are content to dwell 
upon it as on some fine piece of sculp- 
ture or architecture ; and to ask at 
once, unprompted by preconceived 
reverence, what are the qualities of 
the mind of which that face is so 
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magnificent an index. If you are 
an enthusiast, if you are prone to 
worship the divine image in the fea- 
tures of man, you will say that such 
a countenance might be chosen by 
a sculptor for his ideal of wisdom. 
Thought sits on it serene, as on a 
throne ; it is, indeed, a temple whence 
Intellect may utter her oracles — 
oracies, alas! too often perverted and 
distorted by the passions of humanity. 

If by good fortune your visit to 
the house should have happened on 
a night when this remarkable man 
has resolved to speak, the physical 
attributes of his oratory still more 
enchain your attention while con- 
firming your preconceived opinion 
of his mental supremacy. Nature 
seems to have organised him for his 
destiny as a public orator—as one of 
those singled out to convey the magi- 
cal influence of intelligence and sym- 
pathy from heart to heart and mind 
to mind. Had he been born in more 
stirring and dangerous times, when 
lives and empires, not ministers and 
measures, were at stake, he must have 
stood forward as one of the world’s 
intellectual heroes. As it is, con- 
templating him amidst the lurid at- 
mosphere of party, and under the 
disadvantages of that too close prox- 
imity which breeds contempt, he re- 
alises much, if not all, we expect from 
an orator. His voice is full of organ- 
like music, deep and sonorous, and 
capable of sufficient modulation for 
one who rarely appeals either to the 
passions or the feelings, the stronger 
or the gentler sympathies of his 
hearers, but rather to their intellect, 
their judgment, their sense of the 
humorous. His bearing is dignified 
in the extreme: it exhibits the bold- 
ness of the Tribune, tempered by the 
calmness of the Senator. Self-pos- 
sessed, cool, impressive, he elevates 
his audience to the level of his own 
mind, and sustains them there: he 
never descends from his elevation, as 
other orators do, to obtain applause 
by echoing current prejudices or 
party passions. When he uses those 
passions and prejudices, he compels 
them, by superior power, to his own 
purpose, and does not become the 
slaves of his own agents. Like the 
rest of our public men, he is a very 
different man, as an orator, when in 
power from what he was when in op- 
position. Then, he could condescend 
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to be the partisan, and a powerful one 
he was ; but still you could see it was 
a condescension — a tribute to the 
necessities of political strife, not an 
assault made in hot blood and pur- 
sued for the pleasure and excitement 
of the combat. Lord Lyndhurst, 
rising in his remote corner on the 
extreme left of the opposition bench 
and delivering one of those teasing, 
terrific attacks on the Whig govern- 
ment which formed the staple of his 
annual review of the session, was a 
very different man from Lord Lynd- 
hurst the chancellor, the moderator 
of the debates, the triumphant war- 
rior indulging in indolent repose, or 
the statesman delivering the pure 
dictates of his judgment for the gene- 
ral good of the whole country, in- 
stead of the temporary battle-cries 
of a party. At all times, however, 
his oratory has displayed a rare union 
of power and good taste. He is very 
self-denying for so powerfulaspeaker. 
Great as his triumphs have been as 
an orator, he always left one under 
the impression that he could effect 
much more if he chose. 

But the essential power of this 
great man does not always ex- 
hibit itself in the same serious way. 
If he is giant-like in his strength, he 
is so also in a tendency to the most 
playful humour. Strong minds are 
prone thus to relax the severe ten- 
sion of their faculties; and Lord 
Lyndhurst does so to an extent which 
those who only regard him as the 
senator or the judge would hardly 
conceive possible. And here by the 
way it may be observed that an error 
has gone abroad, favoured by party 
animosities, to the effect that Lord 
Lyndhurst is an ill-natured or bad- 
tempered man. There could not be 
a greater mistake; yet it is a very 
natural one, for the vanquished are 
always prone to attribute some malign 
— to the conqueror. That Lord 

yndhurst has, from time to time, 
made his opponents feel the lash of 
his ridicule cannot be denied, nay, 
it is something for his admirers to be 
proud of. But all sarcasm is not 
necessarily malignant, or calculated 
to inflict personal wounds. The 
most careful search through Lord 
Lyndhurst’s speeches would fail to 
discover a single instance in which 
the noble lord has indulged in ill- 
natured or unfair allusions to his 
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opponents. But, on the other hand, 
there are multitudes of instances — 
and our sides ache again at the re- 
membrance of them —where, with 
ood-natured irony and allowable 
eenness, he has exposed their in- 
consistencies or their weaknesses. In 
fact, Lord Lyndhurst’s character is 
too dignified for ill-nature. His sar- 
casms may be biting, but they are 
never withering. This constitutes 
the great difference between his 
irony and that of Lord Brougham. 
To return, however, to Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s habit of relaxing in playful 
humour from the over-tension of ap- 
plication. Of course we only allude to 
what occurs in public. We merely 
look at him as he appears in the House 
of Lords, where, in the intervals of im- 
pues business, his stirring jest and 
earty laugh are infectious among 
the peers who crowd round the 
woolsack to join in the little private 
gossiping that often goes on there. 
These things occur in the noble 
lord's sportive moods, when he seems 
like a lion at play. Perhaps the ri- 
gid may observe, that these jokes and 
gambols (for, really, they sometimes 
almost partake of that character) are 
unworthy the grave dignity of the 
judgment-seat, or the constitutional 
importance of the senate. To say 
the truth, they have been sometimes 
carried quite far enough; but it 
should be remembered, that these 
things never occur when there is 
any really important business coming 
on, and that during a great portion 
of the time of the ordinary sittings, 
when mere formal business is dis- 
posed of, the house is more like a 
very large drawing-room, where a 
dozen or so of gentlemen are taking 
their ease, than the hereditary cham- 
ber of legislature of a great empire. 
If power be a striking character- 
istic of Lord Lyndhurst, judgment is 
not less so. He knows exactly what 
he ought to do, and what to leave 
undone,—how far to advance, and 
when to recede. In this quality he 
even excels the Duke of Wellington ; 
for he never makes declarations un- 
der the influence of temporary ex- 
citement, which he afterwards sees 
reason to regret or to recall. His so- 
called “alien” speech is no proof to 
the contrary; for it has been satis- 
factorily shewn that he was on that 
occasion misunderstood. It is this 
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quality of judgment—at once the 
most rare and the most valuable in 
human affairs—that, together with 
his intellectual pre-eminence, gives 
him his weight and influence in the 
House of Peers. It regulates his 
words and his deeds. 

Good taste, or the same judgment 
applied in another sphere, character- 
ises his speeches. There is a massive 
simplicity about them highly cha- 
racteristic of the man. ‘The ideas 
are plain, forcible, clear to the sim- 
plest comprehension; the language 
terse, simple, vigorous, and epigram- 
matic. When epigrammatic it is not 
the less natural, as the particular 
form of expression is evidently not 
studied, but is shaped spontaneously 
in the mould of his mind. It is al- 
most superfluous to add, that his 
reasoning is vigorous and unassail- 
able; his perception acute; his com- 
prehension large and capacious. He 
never travels far wide from his sub- 
ject, either in thought or language. 

e has a task to perform, and no 
temptation to display will turn him 
aside from his path. His eloquence 
does not run wild in tangled luxu- 
riance, like Lord Brougham’s. Nor 
does he “ get up” speeches, like Mr. 
Macaulay or Mr. Shiel. There are 
very few prepared rhetorical passages, 
but all is simple, nervous exposi- 
tion. Every word does its work, and 
no more work is undertaken than 
the subject requires, or than can 
be well performed with justice to it. 
For this reason, his isolated speeches 
will not excite so much admiration 
as those of some of his contempora- 
ries. There are few of those striking 
passages which bear quotation for 
their independent beauty. His elo- 
quence must be considered in con- 
nexion with his whole political ca- 
reer; it is an integral part of his cha- 
racter, not an attribute adopted for 
display or distinction. 

As a statesman, Lord Lyndhurst 
must share with most of his contem- 

raries the blame of inconsistency. 

Where there is such equality of 
offence, censure ceases to be invidious, 
are to be effectual. Lord Lynd- 
urst, like his brethren in the mi- 
nistry, was a conscientious anti- 
emancipationist in August 1828; he 
was a stanch supporter of the 
Emancipation-act in April 1829. He 
took up both sides with equal facility. 
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Again, he was one of the most pow- 
erful and effective agents of the 
Conservative party in undermining 
and overthrowing the Whig govern- 
ment; he is now one of the foremost 
of those who are acting as a govern- 
ment on Whig policy. But these 
grounds of criticism are beside our 
present purpose. We desire rather 
to estimate his capabilities as a mi- 
nister, and these are transcendent. 
Admitting the principle of expe- 
diency, a more efficient exponent of 
it, or one more able to carry it out, 
is not to be found in the country. In 
a practical age, he is eminently a 
practical man. He does not allow 
even the most cherished opinions to 
interfere with what he conceives to 
be inevitable necessity. He meets 
political difficulties face to face, and 
grapples with them, or accommo- 
dates himself to them, as the case 
may be. His facility as a legislator 
and a statesman is only equalled by 
his extensive knowledge of the laws, 
the constitution, and the necessities 
of the country, and his matured ex- 
perience. His influence on the minds 
of his countrymen, through the sway 
he exercises over the judgment of 
the Peers, is enormous. He has 
realised more than any lord-chan- 
cellor within the memory of the 
present generation those large and 
undefined privileges and powers 
which at the opening of these re- 
marks we have assigned as part of 
the unrecognised functions of the 
office he holds. He also excels his 
immediate predecessors in the degree 
of confidence he inspires in the 
House of Lords. Such influence, 
such power, without direct responsi- 
bility, would be dangerous, if in- 
trusted to a man of ordinary mind, 
with ambition, and passion, and deep- 
rooted prejudices. But it becomes 
innocuous in proportion to the in- 
tellectual and (politically speaking) 
moral worth of the holder of it. It 
is the offspring of personal respect, 
and, therefore, can scarcely be ac- 
corded to an unworthy or undeserv- 
ing object. Its origin is a guaran- 
tee for its harmlessness. If it were 
not deserved, it would not be con- 
ceded. Such deference and con- 
fidence follow as an almost necessary 
consequence in the case of such a man 
as the present lord-chancellor of 
England. 
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THE SMUGGLER’S DAUGHTER. 


Ir was a Sunday in spring, one of 
those days that re-awaken life and 
gladness in the fields and woods, and 
call on the spirit of man to rejoice. 
The afternoon-service had just con- 
cluded in the little church of Upton, 
and the villagers were pouring from 
the doors, exchanging friendly greet- 
ings, and moving homewards in 
cheerful family groups. 

But there was one who had stolen 
from the church the moment the 
service was over, hurrying across 
the grave-yard and along the lane 
to a house at some little distance. It 
was a young girl, with a pale, 
anxious countenance, and a_ step 
trembling and unequal. There was 
a sadness in the expression of her 
blue eyes and small delicate mouth 
that ill beseemed her age; and 
though a few of the year’s first prim- 
roses were opening on the warm 
bank of the lane, yet even they could 
not amas her to pause in her hur- 
ried walk. It was not poverty that 
oppressed her, for she was neatly 
and comfortably clad, and her home 
wore an aspect of order and respecta- 
bility that bespoke its owners to be 
far removed from want. 

The girl hastily unlocked the 
door, and exclaimed, as she entered 
the lonely room,— 

“Thank God, they are not come 
yet!” 

She placed chairs near the fire, 
heaped on fresh fuel, then passed 
through the house into the orchard. 
The blossoms were out on the apple- 
trees, a few daffodils gleamed among 
the grass, and daisies studded the 
mossy path-way. The young girl 
looked around her; all was calm, 
and glad, and beautiful. The church- 
tower, weather-stained and partially 
clothed with ivy, was seen rising 
above the venerable yew-trees that 
surrounded it; here and there was a 
glimpse of the village ; far away was 
the river, winding through meadows, 
and sometimes hidden by the willows 
on its banks; and, over all, was the 
blue sky, without a cloud. Leaves 
and blossoms were bursting into life, 
bird and bee were already on the 
wing. 

As the villagers moved home- 


wards, the church-bells rang a cheer- 
ful peal, shaking the old tower, and 
disturbing the rooks that had made 
their homes about it, and were now 
sending their clamorous shouts far 
on the evening air. 

While the girl watched their 
wheeling flight, she heard voices in 
the lane that skirted the orchard, 
and, a moment afterwards, her own 
name was called aloud. 

“ Annie Carr! Annie Carr !—are 
you there ?” 

She ran to the hedge, and the 
same voice continued, in a kind and 
cheerful tone,— 

“Come and walk with us, my 
dear; it is a sweet, mild evening, 
and we are going as far as the water- 
fall by the mill. You can take tea 
with us afterwards, and we will bring 
you home at night.” 

“You are very kind, Mrs. Gard- 
ner,” she replied; “I would gladl 
come, but it is really impossible. 
expect my father every moment, and, 
[ believe, my brother is coming 
also.” 

“But they will not want you, 
Annie,” pleaded a second speaker. 
“Do come, only for half-an-hour. 
You look pale and sad, and this 
lovely evening must do you good.” 

“Thank you, Charles, I wish I 
could; but I dare not come.” 

“You dure not?” repeated the 
young man. 

“T mean,” said Annie, colouring, 
—T mean I cannot leave home at 
the moment I expect my father. 
Hark! is not that his step?” and 
she listened anxiously, yet not with 
such anxiety as a child should feel 
in awaiting the return of a parent. 
There was more in it of fear than of 
love; and Mrs. Gardner and her 
son, seeing that their presence only 
added to her uneasiness, bade her 
farewell, and passed on. Annie 
watched them as long as they were 
in sight, not moving from the spot 
where they had left her, till she 
heard other and gayer parties coming 
down the lane. Their merry laugh- 
ter grated harshly upon her ear. 
She retreated hastily, and kneeling 
on the grass, leaned fer head against 
the moss-grown stem of an old tree. 
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The gay sunshine fell upon her, 
flowers were above and around her ; 
but her fair young face was bathed 
in bitter tears, and her heart sank 
with a sense of its utter desolation. 

“Tt is all beautiful,” she mur- 
mured, —“ beautiful and happy. I 
hear gay ones speaking to each other 
as they go to their homes. Mothers, 
children, sisters, friends, all meet at 
cheerful firesides to-night, and kind 
words will be said, and hearts that 
have been sorrowful eased of their 
pain. Those that are weary and 
travel-worn in the rough ways of 
life will gather comfort in the sweet 
sanctuary of home, and go forth 
again strengthened and refreshed. 
The very poorest have yet some- 
thing to love—something to hope, 
but I, God help me!—what a 
home!” 

Shuddering, she rose from her 
knees, and walked hastily up and 
down the orchard-path. 

“ Why is it thus?—what have I 
done that I should share in no joys 
like these ?” she exclaimed at oe. 
“ Why was I not a senseless clod, if 
I was to live as I live now? Evil 
words are spoken in my ears—evil 
deeds done and not hidden from me ; 
every womanly and holy feeling is 
trampled on and despised; every 
warm affection that would have 
clung to all that was good and pure 
turns to gall and bitterness, corrod- 
ing my very heart. What have I 
done to deserve this ?” 

Again she threw herself on the 
round, and lay there like a crushed 
ower, whose sweet life of joy sun- 

shine cannot recall. At this mo- 
ment two children passed down the 
lane, and, in the stillness, Annie 
heard the words they spoke. 

“ She said God had forsaken her,” 
said one child, “and that there was 
no comfort for such as she was.” 

“ And what did he tell her ?” in- 
quired the second child. 

“He said he would not comfort 
her with his own words, so he took 
the Bible and read, ‘Whom the 
Lord loveth, He chasteneth;’ and 
then, ‘Blessed are they that mourn, 
for they shall be comforted.’” 

The young voices died away in 
the distance, but their words were as 
a message from Heaven to Annie's 
desolate heart. She repeated again 
and again, “*‘ Blessed are they that 
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mourn,’ not ‘Blessed are the gay, 
and the loved, and the happy,’ but 
‘Blessed are they that mourn.’ 
There is hope, there is comfort for 
me!” 

From the happier train of thought 
into which she vrad fallen, she was 
roused by a loud voice,— 

“ Annie! where are you ? Never 
at your post, lazy one!” 

Other and harsher words followed, 
but Annie bore themin silence. She 
flew to prepare the evening meal, 
and then stood ready to wait upon her 
father, once more repeating to her- 
self those words that were for her so 
full of encouragement. Her greet- 
ing to her brother was answered, as 
usual, coarsely and unkindly; but 
his rudeness was far less disagreeable 
to her than the attempted civility of 
a third person, whom her father had 
brought as a guest. Annie had seen 
this man before, and her pure and 
sensitive nature had, from the first, 
instinctively shrunk from him. Now, 
however, emboldened, as it seemed, 
by Mr. Carr’s encouragement, he 
ventured to address Annie in a tone 
of familiarity that shocked and dis- 
gusted her. He drew from his 
bosom a handsome gold chain of fo- 
reign workmanship, and endeavoured 
to clasp it round her neck, saying, 
as he did so,— 

“There, my fair one! it is for 
such as you that these things are 
made. You'll wear it for my sake, 
—won't you, my dear ?” 

Annie pushed back the gift. 

“ Nay, my sweet one,” he conti- 
nued, “ it’s not often that gold is flung 
back to the giver soscornfully. You 
may take it from me—from me, you 
know, my darling !” 

A loud laugh from young Carr 
greeted this speech, and Annie 
turned trembling to her father, from 
whom she had a right to look for 
protection from insult. But he an- 
swered her humble appeal with a 
frown. 

“Listen to me, girl,” he said, 
fiercely. “James Brice has, but a 
few days ago, saved your father’s 
life, and I have sworn you shall be 
his wife. Let us have no more 
foolery of this sort,—do you hear? 
My words have seldom been wasted, 
and I recommend you to change 
your tone at once, unless ——” 

The rest of the sentence was indis- 
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tinct, but Annie thought her mo- 
ther’s name was mentioned, accom- 

nied with ominous threats. While 
foe father spoke, the poor girl sub- 
mitted in silence to have the chain 
clasped round her neck. 

“There, that’s well,” he conti- 
nued. “Don’t fancy, because you were 
daintily brought up, that I'll allow 
any of your fine lady airs here. 
Come, boys, fill your glasses, and 
we'll drink to the health of the fu- 
ture Mrs. Brice!” 

Annie grew very pale, and, for a 
moment, her senses reeled; but she 
recovered herself sufficiently to feel 
how important it was to her to pre- 
serve her self-possession. Her father 
called for more to drink, and she 
placed the usual supply of spirits on 
the table, and then glided from the 
room. Hurrying to her own little 
chamber, she cast from her the hate- 
ful chain, and tried to collect her 
thoughts. It was not long before 
the increasing loudness of the voices 
below attracted her attention, and, 
to her horror, she heard a plan ar- 
ranged for the marriage on the fol- 
lowing day. 

“ We'll bring her down,” said the 
father, “and tell her how nicel 
we've settled it all. Annie, my girl, 
come here.” 

Finding the terrified girl made no 
answer, he began climbing the stair- 
case in search of her; but Annie’s 
resolution was soon taken. She 
threw open the casement and leapt 
into the orchard, alighting in safety 
on a grassy mound. When Carr, 
having in his impatience burst open 
the door, entered the room, Annie 
was already beyond his reach. 

That night Charles Gardner and 
his mother sat late, talking of their 
young neighbour ; and Mrs. Gardner 
won from her son a confession that 
he loved the poor desolate Annie 
Carr. They were still in earnest 
conversation, when they were startled 
by a low knock at the house-door. 
Charles rose to see who was the 
visitor at so unusual an hour, and, 
to his amazement, beheld Annie Carr 
herself. A shawl, as if thrown on 
in haste, was wrapped careless] 
about her, her head was uncovered, 
and her hair, heavy with dew, hung 
round her pale face. Her teeth 
chattered, and her hands were cold 
as ice, and there was a wildness in 
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her eyes and in her manner that 
filled her lover with alarm. 

“What ails you, Annie—dearest 
Annie ?” he said, leading her to his 
mother, who placed her beside the 
fire, and chafed her cold hands. 
“What has happened to bring you 
from your home at this hour ?’ 

Annie’s eyes wandered from Charles 
to Mrs. Gardner. 

“Yes, yes,” she exclaimed, “ it is 
a happy home! —kind faces—kind 
words !—it is like heaven !” 

“ Annie,” said Mrs. Gardner, “ you 
are here with those who love you. 
Tell me, dear child, what has driven 
you from your father’s roof to- 
night ?” 

“ Ah! [remember now,” answered 
the poor girl, shuddering, “though I 
stopped my ears, yet I heard it all. 
They called me to go down—they 
said that to-morrow I should be his 
wife! Save me!—save me!” and 
gliding from her seat, she sank on 
ner knees before Mrs. Gardner. 
“ Let me stay here!—it is like hea- 
ven to be here!—do not send me 
home again!” 

Much affected, Mrs. Gardner raised 
her, and endeavoured to soothe her 
alarm; then taking her to another 
room, she laid her in her own bed, 
and watched beside her till Annie’s 
exhausted frame found rest in sleep. 
When she returned to her son, she 
found him in anxious thought as to 
their future proceedings. He had 
met Carr and his son on their way 
home with Brice, and doubted not 
that the stranger was the man se- 
lected to be Annie’s husband. There 
was no time to be lost, and man 
were the plans of conduct olen 
but there existed the same difficulty 
with respect to them all. 

“He is her father, after all,” said 
Charles; “he will claim her, and 
what can we do?” 

After a long silence, Mrs. Gard- 
ner said, — 

“ Charles, I think a word of mine 
could prevent Mr. Carr’s claiming 
Annie, nay, I believe I could send 
him from among us for ever.” 

Charles started with surprise, and 
his mother continued, with much 
agitation,— 

“T have for many years hidden a 
secret which I thought never to dis- 
close; but it is time you should 


know it, and, perhaps, you will blame 
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me for concealing it so long. I must 
go back to the time when the Carrs 
came to live in this village. At first 
they inhabited the small house next 
to us, and we could not but see them 
often. I was already a widow, and 
you were at school, but you may 
remember how young Carr used to 
come here sometimes to play with 
you in your holydays. Mrs. Carr 
was a woman of high family, who 
had run away, as I have heard, from 
a miserable home, with this man. 
He was then mate of a trading ves- 
sel, and often carried goods, smuggled 
they say, to her father's house. 
Poor thing! she paid dearly for her 
folly. Many a hard word, ay, and 
many a hard blow, have I seen and 
heard that high-born woman bear 
from her brutal husband. It was 
little enough I could do for her, 
r soul! but many a time, when 
e was out of the way, I have stolen 
into the cottage to say a kind word 
to her in her trouble. Annie was a 
a then, and it was a sad sight to 
see her lie laughing on her mother’s 
lap, little heeding the bitter tears 
that mother shed as she looked upon 
her. 
“The poor creature never com- 
lained, but there was a heart-broken 
ook in her face that no one could 
mistake. At last, on one summer's 
evening, I heard Carr's voice louder 
and more angry than I had ever 
heard it before. Iwas alone, and as 
his wicked words fell on my ear, I 
grew sorely frightened. Presently 
there came a sound of heavy blows, 
and I started up and ran I knew not 
where, but, in a few moments, I 
found myself in my neighbour's gar- 
den, and, through the open window 
of the cottage, I saw that unhappy 
woman on her knees before him, her 
murderer. Charles, I saw the blow 
struck—I saw her fall on her face— 
he had killed her. I heard him say 
so, and I fell myself senseless on the 
ground. When I recovered my con- 
sciousness, I was still there. One by 
one all the horrors of the scene I 
had witnessed came back to my re- 
collection, and I got up and listened, 
but all was still. I looked in at the 
window, and saw something laid on a 
bed in the corner of the room. I 
grew faint once more, for I guessed 
what it was; but, summoning all 
my courage, | went to the door. I 
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found it locked, but I made my way 
into the house by a large window at 
the back. In a few moments I stood 
beside the dead; I saw the mark of 
the blow that had killed her. It 
was a fearful sight, yet I had some 
comfort in thinking she was gone 
from her brutal tyrant for ever. I 
looked for the baby, but it was not 
in the house, and the boy had been 
already placed at some distant school. 
As I was about to leave the house, 
some strange feeling led me again to 
look on the dead woman. Again I 
uncovered the face;—how ghastly 
were those blood-stained features in 
the dim twilight! While I looked 
upon them, fixed to the spot by hor- 
ror that increased every moment, I 
heard a step approaching, and though 
I knew it must be Carr returning, 
yet I could not move. He turned 
the key, he entered the house, and I 
felt that in another minute he would 
come into the room where J was; 
yet I stood still, without the power 
to stir. Hecame; the murderer and 
I stood face to face beside that 
corpse.” 

Mrs. Gardner paused and covered 
her eyes, as if to shut out some hor- 
rible sight, then, in a hurried tone, 
she added,— 

“ Charles, I cannot—I dare not re- 
member all that passed afterwards. 
There were threats and curses; I 
know I was made to swear a dread- 
ful oath that I would hide the truth. 
God forgive me if I do wrong in 
breaking that vow!” 

The young man pressed his mo- 
ther’s hand kindly; he dared not 
trust himself to speak. 

“The poor woman was buried,” 
resumed Mrs. Gardner, “ without in- 
quiry, for every body had seen her 
look like a dying woman for a long 
time. Carr carried the baby to an 
excellent person, who had been a 
sort of governess to her mother. 
Some re feeling of humanity, 
I suppose, led him to wish the child 
should be religiously educated.” 

“ And for what a fate he resérved 
her!” exclaimed Charles. ‘ But we 
shall save her now, my dear mo- 
ther.” 

“T hope so, Charles; only beware 
of Carr, for he is a fearful man. 
Many a time has he reminded me of 
my oath.” 

“Do not think of that now, mo- 
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ther,” interrupted Charles; “you 
look worn and exhausted. Leave 
me to determine on our line of con- 
duct, and try to take some repose 
while poor Annie is asleep.” 

Mrs. Gardner consented to leave 
him, and he remained alone to medi- 
tate on the strange things he had 
heard. He knew little of the laws, 
and had had small experience of 
the turmoils of life. A native of a 
quiet country village, dwelling on 
the farm which had descended to 
him from a long line of honest fore- 
fathers, and from the culture of 
whose few acres he and his mother 
derived a comfortable subsistence, he 
had had few opportunities for the 
exercise or the display of discretion 
and firmness. Yet he was by no 
means deficient in either of these 
qualities, and now, while his heart 
bled for the innocent yet unhappy 
object of his affection, his prudent 
mind carefully weighed every plan 
that suggested itself for the promo- 
tion of her permanent good. It was 
no time to argue with his mother as 
to the propriety or impropriety of 
her conduct in concealing so long her 
knowledge of Carr's guilt. The 


= object was to make use of this 
nowledge now in the manner most 
beneficial to Annic. 
he was even willing that Carr should 
escape the penalties of the law, so 
long as he disturbed her no more. 


For her sake, 


Soon after day-dawn, Charles 
crept softly from his home, and 
walked hastily to the cottage in 
which the deed of blood had been 
committed. This was now in pos- 
session of a young married pair, 
cousins of the Gardners, and, early 
as it was, the young man was al- 
ready at work in his garden; but he 

used to inquire the reason of 

harles’s visit and of his anxious 
looks. 

“T can hardly tell you now,” 
said Charles, in reply to the latter 
question; “but as to what I want 
here, I am come to ask if you and 
your wife will give us your assistance 
for a few hours to-day.” 

“To be sure we will,’ was the 
ready answer; “but what is it we 
are to do?” 

“TI wish you,” said Charles, “to 
drive my mother over to Mr. Morel’s 
the magistrate, for I cannot leave 
home myself; and I hope, William, 
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you will be content for the present 
to ask her no questions about the 
reason of her going. There is a poor 
sick girl at our house, not fit to be 
left to the rough care of our worthy 
maid-servant, so I thought I would 
ask Ellen to take charge of her while 
my mother is absent.” 

William looked considerably puz- 
zled, but he asked no more questions, 
and, having called his good-natured 
wife, the whole party proceeded im- 
mediately to Mrs. Gardner’s. Before 
the villagers were abroad, Mrs. 
Gardner was already far on her way 
to the magistrate, to make a depo- 
sition of the circumstances so lon 
hidden. Her young kinswoman ak 
her place beside the half-unconscious 
Annie, and Charles remained on the 
watch, expecting Carr to come and 
claim his daughter. About noon he 
saw him, in a state of partial intoxi- 
cation, reeling along the highroad 
towards the house. He went for- 
ward to meet him, and was assailed 
with the coarsest abuse. At no other 
time could his high spirit have 
brooked that ruffianly and insulting 
language, but the remembrance of 
the helpless Annie calmed his irrita- 
tion. = reply to Carr’s repeated de- 
mands concerning his daughter, 
Charles said, quietly,— 

“ Yes, sheis here; she took refuge 
with my mother last night. You 
best know why she left your roof.” 

“Villain!” cried Carr, “dare you 
tell me to my face that you have 
harboured my disobedient child? I 
will bring a mob round your house ! 
I know your mother of old—I 
know you, root and branch! Vil- 
lain !—base, cowardly villain! give 
me my child!” He attempted to 
push the young man from his path, 
but Charles stood firm. 

“Stay, Mr. Carr,” he said, “ I have 
a word to say to you touching your- 
self—nay, you will do well to listen, 
for it concerns you deeply—it is a 
matter of life and death. You see 
that road? Before another hour has 
passed, a force will come along that 
road to arrest you.” 

“ Me ? — me ? — how ?— on what 
plea? Itis false—it is but a trick to 
get me away,” said the ruffian, at- 
a to laugh. 

“T will speak still more plainly,” 
resumed Charles, as he pointed to- 
wards the cottage ; “in that house 
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there was a deed done—ha! you 
wince at that! The innocent blood 
has cried to heaven for vengeance at 
last, and the avengers are on their 
way. You know, dark and evil man, 
that there was one whose eyes saw 
the murder done; she has betrayed 

our secret, and, ere this, many ears 

ave heard the tale. There ma 
yet be time for you to escape, and, 
for the sake of your innocent child, 
I have warned you. Go!—she is 
safe, but you must see her no more. 
Look !” and he pointed again to the 
distant road; there was a crowd 
winding round the hill towards the 
village. Carr glanced towards them, 
and then, with bitter curses on his 
lip, he turned away and fled. In 
half an hour his house was searched, 
but he was gone, and every attempt 
to track his flight failed. Enough 
was found among his papers to 
prove that he had continued to 
carry on the trade of a smuggler; 
and it seemed probable that his flight 
had been towards the coast, whence 
he might escape in the schooner to 
which many of his letters referred. 
But there was no allusion any where 
to the present situation of the vessel, 
so the search proved altogether fruit- 
less. Brice and young Carr had also 
disappeared, and as both were deeply 
implicated in the smuggling transac- 
tions now brought to light, there was 
little fear of their ever making their 
appearance again in that part of the 
world. 

It was strange that Carr should 
have retained a home in that inland 
hamlet. Perhaps he feared the be- 
trayal of his secret, should he for 
ever absent himself from the neigh- 
bourhood, for he was aware of the 
terror with which he had inspired 
the timid Mrs. Gardner, and he took 
pains to renew that feeling at every 
convenient opportunity. It was a 
quiet, lonely place, too, and there 
were few to trouble themselves about 
his affairs. He came and went un- 
questioned, and even unnoticed ; and 
Annie, whom he had taken to dwell 
with him six months before, on the 
death of the excellent woman who 
had educated her, was safe from mo- 
lestation in his absence. 

His property was seized, and sold 
to pay various out-standing debts, 
and Annie was left totally dependent 
on the kind friends who had taken 
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her to their hearts and their home 
in her hour of distress. The poor 
girl had been soothed into composure 
the second day of her stay at the 
farm, when a gossiping neighbour 
dropped before her some hint of her 
father’s guilt. She immediately in- 
sisted on knowing the whole truth, 
and the consequence was, that, ere 
the third day had closed, she 
was stricken with brain-fever. For 
some time she was in the utmost 
danger; her delirium was violent, 
and even Charles began to despair of 
her life. But at last there came a 
blessed change; after a long, sweet 
sleep, Annie awoke, and recognised 
the kind faces that bent over her. 
Slowly her strength returned, till 
she was well enough to leave her 
room, and even, with Charles's help, 
to get into the garden, and sit for 
hours under the blossoming lime- 
boughs, watching, day by day, the 
opening of the flowers in the well- 
stocked borders, and listening with 
quiet enjoyment to the summer 
sounds that filled the warm air. 

“Tt is too much,” she said one 
day, when the sense of her friends’ 
kindness was even more than usually 
=~ to her humble and grateful 

eart; “how should I bear to live 
without you and your kind mother, 
Charles?” and the tears rolled fast 
from her eyes. 

“Live without us, Annie, dear, 
sweet Annie!” exclaimed Charles ; 
*“ What do you mean?—where do 
wish to go?—what friends have 

ou ?” 

“What friends, Charles? None 
—none but you! There is a stain 
upon my name, and I must learn to 
bear scornful looks and words.” 

“Never, Annie !—never!” cried 
Charles, eagerly. “Do you not 
know, do you not feel, that you 
and I can never, in this life, part 
again? Does not your own heart 
tell you that you are mine—my own 
beloved—my own wife? Speak, 
Annie, do you love me ?” 

Faster and faster fell Annie’s tears, 
as Charles drew her to his bosom; 
but they were tears of joy. 

“Yours!” she murmured; “and 
you do not despise me, humbled as I 
am? And I shall stay here with 
you always? And you love me ?— 
say again that you love me!” 

And Charles said it again and 
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again; and when his mother came 
to tell them it was late, and Annie 
must not breathe the night air, she 
saw the young girl's happy, blushin 
face, and she blessed her and call 
her her daughter. In the genial at- 
mosphere of that happy home, An- 
nie’s affectionate spirit expanded like 
a beautiful flower; and now that the 
future lay before her, a land of hope 
and promise, she gained a degree of 
cheerfulness such as had hitherto 
been unknown to her. 

One morning, just as the prepara- 
tions for the wedding were coming 
to a conclusion, a letter arrived ad- 
dressed to Annie, but in so rude and 
extraordinary a handwriting, that 
Charles, thinking it probably had 
reference to Carr or his son, thought 
himself justified in opening it. With 
much difficulty he deciphered its con- 
tents, and found that itcame from some 
person living on the sea-coast, about 
sixty miles off, and was intended to 
convey to Annie some information 
respecting her relations. It spoke of 
a shipwreck, and of two men washed 
on shore, one of whom was Carr; 
but from the ill-written, unconnected 
scrawl Charles could gather no par- 
ticulars, and he determined to go 
himself and ascertain the real state 
of the case. He told his mother 
that business called him from home 
for two days, and attempting to cheer 
Annie, who looked alarmed at the 
announcement, he took his departure 
immediately. On arriving at his 
destination, a wretched fishing vil- 
lage, consisting of a few low huts 
clustered on the edge of a little cove, 
he easily discovered the writer of the 
letter, and ascertained from him that 
a schooner, driven against the sunken 
rocks at the entrance of the cove, 
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had foundered and sunk but three 
nights previously, and all the crew 
had perished with the exception of 
one man, who was washed on shore 
still alive, and who had recovered 
sufficiently to tell his name and give 
some account of the wreck. This 
man had identified a body, found 
many hours later, as that of his own 
son, and had directed the owner of 
the hut to which he had been car- 
ried, to write to Annie Carr as soon 
as all should be over with himself, 
and to tell her both her father and 
brother were dead. 

“Would you wish to see the bo- 
dies, sir?” asked Charles’s informant, 
as he concluded his story. Charles 
nodded assent, and the man led the 
way to his miserable hovel, where, 
stretched on the floor of the dimly 
lighted room, lay the two dead men. 
Charles saw that they were indeed 
those whom he sought, and turned 
shuddering away. He stayed till the 
next day to see them decently in- 
terred, and having bestowed a liberal 
gratuity on the fisherman, he hur- 
ried back toa different scene. With- 
in one little week Annie Carr stood 
beside him at the altar. She after- 
wards won from him the particulars 
of his journey and its object, but 
though greatly shocked at first, yet 
his unwearied devotion soon led her 
mind back to happy thoughts. 

Many years have fled since Charles 
Gardner claimed his bride. Gay 
children throng his home, his mother 
is gliding gently into an honoured 
old age, and Annie, sweet Annie, is 
still the bright and loving spirit of 
that happy home. Husband, mo- 
ther, children, all “rise up and call 
her blessed.” 
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THE SPIRITUAL PERILS OF BRITISH TRAVELLERS.* 


Tuer is a vast deal of writing and 
talking at present upon the subject 
of the maternal claims of the Church 
of Rome, and of the return of her 
children to her bosom. The vast 
increase of the Roman Catholic ele- 
ment in the population of this coun- 
try, by the coming over of Irish la- 
bourers ; the consequent erection of 
chapels for the Romish worship in 
most of our towns, and many of our 
villages ; the renovated zeal of Rome 
itself for the conversion of the Eng- 
lish as a body; and the dedication of 
large sums of money to the erection 
of colleges and monastic buildings, 
have attracted considerable notice. 
It has appeared that Rome does not 
exist on the map only, but that it is 
an actual living thing, having its 
arms and its instruments pressing 
out on every side. 

Along with this has sprung up 
among the clergy of the land a spirit 
of dissatisfaction with the abstract and 
sentimental form which religion had 
assumed in this country, through the 
decay of worship and of the theology 
connected with it, and through the 

reat influence of popular preaching. 

he freedom of speech used in mat- 
ters of faith, and the absence of all 
sense of authority for the determina- 
tion of controversies; the substitu- 
tion of opinions, views, and im- 
pressions, in the place of a firm faith 
and confidently pronounced “ credo, 
I believe,” have excited among the 
graver and wiser sort an inquiry 
into the grounds of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, the powers conferred in or- 
dination, the succession from apostles, 
and a whole family of points and 
subjects with which these are closely 
connected. The origin of the posi- 
tion of the church in England, and 


the historical points of agreement 
and diversity between it and the 
other bodies usually classed with 
it under the general title of reformed, 
have been meditated and displayed. 
The matters of real dispute with 
Rome have been separated from 
those which sprang only from the 
mutual spirit of party, and an effort 
has been made, with greater or less 
success, to investigate what those 
principles are which cannot by either 
party be set aside or let go, without 
cutting itself off from the communion 
of saints. For a time, this employ- 
ment of men’s minds was carried on 
in the sacred shades of our universi- 
ties. Even then, however, from the 
unfortunate disuse of the Latin 
tongue in the intercourse of the 
teachers, and the consequent vulgari- 
sation of all subjects, and exposure of 
all matters of discourse, however dif- 
ficult and perilous, to be handled by 
babes as well as by those whose 
senses are exercised to discern good 
and evil, one did meet in general so- 
ciety with some droppings of that 
initial controversy. Questions as to 
prayers for the dead, validity of lay 
or sectarian baptism, and the like 
matters, were broached in the library 
of the layman, were discussed and 
decided in the pages of a newspaper, 
and even rang with harsh intrusion 
amid the gaieties of the drawing- 
room. But now, the calm and quiet 
so suitable for the judicious manage- 
ment of high questions has entirely 
passed away. The disciples of those 
first inquirers have come forth from 
their learned nursery; they have 
spread themselves, as clergymen, 
over every county; they have come 
with their new zeal among flocks un- 
prepared for any change, beyond, 


* The Ceremonies of Holy Week at the Vatican and St. John Lateran’s, described 
and illustrated from History and Antiquities ; with an account of the Armenian Muss 
at Rome on Holy Saturday, and the Ceremonies of Holy Week at Jerusalem. By 


C. M. Baggs, D.D., Cameriere d’Houore to His Holiness. 


Rome, 1839. Monaldi. 


Discorso intorno al Primato dei Romani Pontefici detto in Inglese dal Sacerdote 


C. Baggs. Roma, 1836. 


Lettera Apologetica diretta al Signor Burgess Capellano, Protestante dal Sacer- 


C. Baggs. Roma, 1836. 


The two last of these works have come into our hands in their translated form. 
The use we have made of them is such as renders it of no consequence to procure 
the originals, especially as the Italian translator is a person of unquestionable ability 
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perhaps, the excitement of a new po- 
ular preacher. The lowness of re- 
igious habits, and the indifference to 
any thing more than forms, for 
which no reason beside long custom 
is known, and the vulgar taste for 
exciting sermons, which these young 
priests find among their people, serve 
to inflame them still farther. The 
life of the university, where they 
have herded only with the men of 
their own sort, and their bookish ha- 
bits, have extinguished any little 
knowledge of mankind which in 
earlier years they may have acquired. 
To sympathise with their people, to 
understand and appreciate their 
thoughts and modes of thinking, to 
descend to them, to be one with 
them, to be self-denied and crucified 
for them, after the examples of our 
blessed Lord and His apostles, comes 
not into their mind. They feel 
themselves not so much sent for feed- 
ing the lambs and the sheep of 
Christ as for vindicating and assert~ 
ing the due and proper mode of His 
worship as the lights of their uni- 
versity have unfolded it. Disunion, 
opposition, faction, hard words, and 
biting remarks, spring up as the first- 
fruits of their ministry. The offer- 
tory, the reading-desk, the turnin 
eastward and westward, perplex the 
meek and infuriate the heady. Hence 
the appeals of churchwardens; the 
meetings of parishioners in village 
inns, to be harangued on the duty of 
resistance to their clergyman; the 
emptying of churches ; the suspension 
of charities; the desertion even of 
the altar; and, lastly, the public re- 
proof of the imprudent pastor, and 
the unseemly newspaper publication 
of the bishop’s judgment. Nor does 
the evil here terminate ; but its prac- 
tical fruits are perpetuated, and 
spread through the mass of the peo- 
ple. The dignity of the priestly 
office has been brought low; the 
venerableness of holy things has 
come into scorn; the prestige of the 
church has been lost; the spirit of 
good order bas been violated; mu- 
tiny and demoralisation have come 
in. When one of our rash college 
youths has made a parish too hot 
for himself, and has been removed 
by the judicious care of his bishop 
finding for him some sphere where 
he can begin his career anew, he 
leaves the troubled and cankered peo- 
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ple to his successor with an inherit- 
ance of discomfort, resistance, un- 
graciousness, and irritability. The 
unlucky successor is in his turn glad 
speedily to hear of some more quiet 
preferment, he remains as short a 
while as he can, and yields the task of 
recovering the torn and scattered flock 
to some still more green and inex- 
perienced physician of souls. 

On the other hand, a panie has 
seized hold of a large part of the 
laity, and of a certain popular class 
among the clergy. One meets con- 
tinually with the whisperings of 
alarm and exclamations of astonish- 
ment at the insidious steps and the 
scattered triumphs of a sliding-in 
Popery. Nay, some of the slow- 
moving corporations and serene re- 
treats of dispassionate learning have 
felt certain throbbings of the general 
unrest. The actual number of those 
who have been wiled away to Rome 
is confessedly quite trifling; yet in 
the mists of an alarmed imagination 
a host is seen hovering after them on 
the wing. Charity has a hard fight 
against suspicions, jealousies, and 
misjudgments ; and a crisis seems at 
hand, nay, has actually arrived, de- 
manding the exercise of a temperate, 
firm, and healing discipline. 

While it has been thus going for- 
ward in parishes, and even at the 
universities, the world of periodical 
literature has been still more violently 
agitated. ‘They who are not afraid 
to speak evil of dignities have been 
beating themselves against the bisho 
like raging waves of the sea. Rabid 
and wnaalont articles have obtained 
circulation in the most popular news- 
papers. Even those who mean no 
evil have forgotten the names of re- 
verence, the titles of dignity and re- 
spect, and accustom themselves to a 
Guakerish plainness of speech. ‘The 
sanction of custom, which is one of 
the instinctive defences of morality, 
is not venerated ; every thing must 
be explained, and levelled even to 
the weakest understanding ; and it 
stands or falls, according as the up 
holder of it is ready to render on the 
spot a reason satisfactory to every 

uestioner. The haste and impru- 
ence of a few priests have thus been 
made the means of exposing the de- 
gree of ignorance to which the mass 
ofa Christian people can arrive, and, 
consequently, the deficiencies and 
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neglects of a now disappearing gene- 
ae of the clergy. —_ ile, no 
spectators of this controversy have 
looked on with more satisfaction than 
the Romanists, who see in the igno- 
rance of the people, and in the headi- 
ness of the young zealots, the promise 
of their own triumph ; and to whom 
the recovery of pe wealthy, 
and generous England, would be like 
the discovery of a new world. In 
Rome, no news is more greedily in- 
quired after than the last church 
news from England. The sanguine 
and the charitable are full of hope ; 
the zealous are planning and specu- 
lating; and while those who have 
most good sense are dubiously shak- 
ing the head, the greater po are 
considering whether the clergy of 
England are to be admitted one by 
one, or en masse,—whether the prey 
is to be sucked in bit by bit, or swal- 
lowed at a mouthful. 

And there is no want of facilities 
and advantages for the Popish prose- 
lytisers. While the mind of the re- 
ligious at home is agitated and 
alarmed, and shaken loose from its 
ancient holds and anchorages; and 


while the superficial and uninstructed 
are uncertainly hesitating between 
two opinions, a prodigious increase 
has taken place in the number of 
our countrymen who visit foreign 


rts. There is a great and growing 
ust of travelling, and of residing the 
season at Continental resorts. "Tis 
no longer the mere summer tour, or 
the circle of the baths ; ’tis not only 
the invalid, reluctantly yielding to 
his physician’s advice, and seeking 
the restoration of health; tis not 
the young sprig, gone to perfect all 
his points and exercises of gentle- 
manly accomplishment. German uni- 
versities, with their superintellectu- 
alities (a pasture, by the way, pecu- 
mer unfit for freding the English 
mind into any marketable develope- 
ment), have become common-place. 
The true relics are all gone at Wa- 
terloo. Switzerland is well enough 
for a short while in early autumn. 
Its lakes and glaciers, its hotels, 
boarding - houses, and Belvideres, 
its chamois ornaments, its horti 
siccit, and its Alpenstocks, detain 
awhile ; but Italy is the grand, ulti- 
mate goal. Stung as by an estrum, 
the British ana rush towards all 
the confines of Lombardy and Pied- 
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mont. Wearily, with jaded cattle, 
they reach the summits of the moun- 
tain-passes ; whence they precipitate 
themselves, along with the cataracts, 
like an invading host. Along their 
yuaey routes spring up the spacious 

otels; the very roads grow plain 
because they tread them ; their lan- 
guage becomes the universal language 
of locomotion ; in all towns are their 
subscription conventicles, and Church 
of England clergymen are hired for 
the season by the speculative hotel- 
keepers. But, as we said before, the 
grand goal is Rome; there, for the 
most part, the various streams con- 
verge. And what seek they there? 
The answer, of course, is pleasure. 
What else would they be seeking? 
But of what sort? Have they learn- 
ing, and are they going to investi- 
gate the nm of doubtful anti- 
—: 0, not one among a hun- 

red of them. Have they taste, 
and are they going to cultivate it by 
frequenting the galleries? Scarce 
one among five hundred of them. 
To the galleries, no doubt, they go; 
but with what stupid gaze from side 
to side, unfixed, undiscerning, they 
move along among the marbles of the 
Vatican ; and how they sit, with 
duteous, languid, imitative admira- 
tion round the Laocoon or Apollo! 
No, the eat attraction is the 
church. They must be at Rome, at 
all events, at Easter. “ The holy 
week! it would be such a shocking 
thing to miss that.” There must be 
some spiritual element mingled in 
that which is looked to for the high- 
est amount of pleasure. The re- 
ligious “ spectacle” is to our genera- 
tion superior to every other sort of 
“spectacle.” It is in a church, and 
not in a theatre. The actors are 
priests, not players or danseuses. 
Lhe things represented are sacred, 
mysterious, touching! The excite- 
ment is religious. ‘To be sure, there 
is a great deal of superstition and 
idolatry ; and all these crossings, and 
bowings, and tinklings, are very 
shocking ; and the gum-flowers and 
tinsel are very tawdry. Yet it is good, 
say they, to learn, by beholding, to 
abhor such things; at any rate, the 
general impression is solemn, awful, 
and salutary. So say the moths and 
bats that flicker round that tempting 
light, not reflecting how perilous to 
the unarmed, uninstructed heart is 
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the very gazing upon evil. But if 
they reflect not upon this, the pope 
and his clergy are not ignorant of 
the gain that is to be made, by draw- 
ing around them, even as beholders, 
the facile and impressible multitude. 
With what condescension, accord- 
ingly, and with what exemplary pa- 
tience, they give a place of favour 
and advantage at all their cere- 
monials to a gazing, chattering crowd 
of unworshipping, unsympathising 

tators ; a up galleries for 
the ladies, and allowing the gentle- 
men to come almost close to the 
holiest precincts of the high altar! 
How busy are their scouts and light 
troops of teachers, artists, dilettan- 
tis, simpering, cassocked dandies, and 
other carpet functionaries, with all 
the recent converts and fresh senti- 
mental recruits, in giving all informa- 
tion as to times, places, services, and 
functions, to the simple, unconscious 
strangers. And, lo! here comes 
forth the Rev. Dr. Baggs himself, 
cameriere Thonore to his holiness, 
and, moreover, till lately, head of the 
English college at Rome, with a 
work of instructions for these spec- 
tators, written expressly for his 
countrymen, and “keeping constantly 
in view the present state of liturgical 
science in England.” To shew how 
truly it is under the idea of a “ spec- 
tacle” that these strangers are in- 
vited and expected to approach those 
ceremonies, and how utterly absent 
from the mind of the Romanist is the 
idea of the possibility of their being 
shared in by them as the worship of 
Almighty God, the work is, as it 
were, prefaced by a few sentences, 
under the following title, “ Direc- 
tions for seeing the Sesumanieh” be- 
ginning thus :— 

** Provide yourself with a Holy-week- 
book, or Uffizio della Settimana Santa. 
Take care that your dress is according 
to rule. For many of the ceremonies, 
ladies require tickets signed by M. Mag- 
giordomo. 

“ On Palm Sunday morning the pon- 
tifical ceremonies begin at St. Peter’s 
at about nine o’clock. No stranger can 
receive a palm without a permission 
signed by M. Maggiordomo, 

‘On the afternoons of Wednesday, 
and Thursday (between four and half. 
past four), and of Friday (half an hour 
sooner), the office of Tenebra begins at 
the Sixtine Chapel. After it is over, 
you may go to St. Peter’s to hear the 
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conclusion of a similar service : where on 
Thursday evening the high altar is 
washed by the cardinal, priest, and chap- 
ter; on Friday the pope, cardinals, &c. 
go thither to venerate the relics, after 
Tenebrz, in the Sixtine Chapel, and on 
the afternoons of both days the Cardinal 
Penitentiary goes thither in state. In 
the evening of the three days the feet of 
pilgrims are washed, and they are served 
at table by cardinals, &c., at the Trinita 
dei Pellegrini,” and so forth. 


And so forth. Is it, then, the 
worship of Almighty God, or is it 
only one of the “ pomps and vani- 
ties,” which all good Christians re- 
nounce? If the former, how does 
the chief er of all the world 
reconcile it to his conscience, that 
the central and pattern temple of 
Christendom, the sublimest edifice 
that this earth has sustained since the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar, should, on 
the days most sacred to God and 
most revered by every Christian 
heart, at the very moments of most 
earnest worship, of nearest spiritual 
approach to God which is permitted 
to the creature, be converted into a 
playhouse ? that the very altar which 
am regards as the highest altar in the 
whole visible Church, and all that is 
transacted there, should be cut off 
from the sight of one half of the 
faithful assembly, by scaffoldings 
crowded with the gay, and, perhaps, 
the mocking children of schism and 
rebellion? Could the thing be con- 
ceived, if it had not existed? Are 
the desecrations which occur there 
unknown to him? Verily, great is 
the charity of the Vicar of Christ, or 
small is his jealousy for the honour 
and worship of God. 

But this by the way. We were 
speaking of the facilities offered at 
Rome to the pleasure-hunting Eng- 
lish; of the zest of the spiritual 
“spectacle,” of the traps and gins set 
for the souls of the unstable; and, 
truly, at the bar of Fancy, of Taste, 
of Sense, how can the Englishman 
or the Scotchman plead a winning 
cause for the worship of his a 
men? The Graces, the Muses, the 
fine arts, where are they cultivated, 
and whose handmaids are they? Are 
not their daily—have not their sub- 
limest efforts — been all consecrated 
to Rome and her spiritual provinces ? 
Has not she been the purchaser of 
all such wares? from of old the em- 
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porium of every sensible or imagin- 
able thing that can adorn humanity ? 
Can that which is made of dust and 
which returns to the dust, be decked 
with any invention braver or nobler 
than is already there? The very li- 
terature of Protestantism, its romance 
and its drama, after the days of its 
struggle against Po were gone by, 
became shallow and cold, and reached 
not the depths of the sensitive being 
of man, when compared with those 
which were wrought out of the stuff 
furnished by the life and history of 
Popish humanity. And how are the 
wandering children of our country 
to resist the charm and enchantment 
of these things? Far from their 
ghostly counsellors, bold in ignorance, 
and as unpractised and unsuspicious 
as innocents, knowing nothing of the 
struggle of the spiritual against the 
sensual, what is their probable fate, 
and how can they withstand it? 
Shall it be by insensibility and dolt- 
ishness? So, doubtless, many do 
escape. But the nobler minds, the 
best cultured, those who are most 
conscious to all the chords and deep 
responses of their own mysterious 
being ; those, moreover, who have 
power to mould others after the like- 
ness which they have assumed them- 
selves, such shield can avail them 
nothing. Are idolatry and super- 
stition so unnaturaltomen? Isthere 
no proclivity toward them in human 
nature? Is there nothing of the 
human heart to which the statue, 
the picture, the mysterious rite speaks, 
saying, “ Bow the knee and worship?” 
If relative worship of the visible for 
the sake of the invisible be indulged 
in, or rather if it be not repudiated, 
shall the soul continue insensible 
to a claim of the visible for worship 
absolute and for the sake of the 
visible? If so, how came the whole 
world to steep itself in the worship 
of untrue gods? 

But there are some of our numer- 
ous travellers who are steadfast in 
their own minds, and who court free 
conversation, who wish to inform 
themselves, or peradventure to im- 
part light and infofmation ; for there 
is no lack of superior and intelligent 
men with whom they may exchange 
their thoughts — well trained, well 
skilled, picked and chosen men, to 
whom no weapon of offence or defence 
is strange. To shade with doubt the 
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proud persuasion, to infuse trouble 

into the sensitive conscience, to make 

their opposer's faith seem to himself 

the prejudice of a misinformed mind ; 

this they are cunning to do. 
of 


Their 
knowledge of human nature and of 
what will most surely and power- 
fully move it is not acquired in the 
schools, nor even in the intercourse 
of human life, but in the exercise of 
the pastoral function, in the dissect- 
ing-room of the confessional. They 
will not meddle where they cannot 
shake, they will not strike where 
they cannot wound. Different men 
they will treat very differently. 
Moreover, whatever they do, they do 
as a body, according to a system. 
Their work is laid out and appor- 
tioned among them. There is your 
joyous and burly good fellow, who 
would make you fancy he had never 
known any graver employment than 
that of “ eating, drinking, and being 
merry.” There is your lean, anxious- 
eyed priest, who is by way of being 
struck with some good or plausible 
points of Protestantism, and who 
slides you into an argument, where 
he knows beforehand that he can, as 
if by accident, make you sensible of 
a hey There is the antiquarian, 
who occupies with a sort of religious 
awe, as he leads his intended victims 
among the ancient pictures and 
inscriptions, the monuments, and 
mouldering bones of the early mar- 
tyrs, and allows him to discover the 
exact likeness of the Romish ritual 
and customs, &c. &c., with those of 
the purest and most unquestioned 
era of Christian history. There is 
the simpering, sentimental Mary- 
worshipper for the sentimental ; for 
the severe and the self-accusing are 
the regulars of every desirable de- 
gree of austerity. In short, for every 
character of man, for every form and 
condition of the human spirit, there 
is the plausible and inviting appliance. 
There is the right bait for every fish ; 
and your straightforward, simple, 
and guileless man, presuming the 
idolatrousness of Rome to be a clear 
and settled matter, forgetting by 
what a hard fight, by what forces of 
intellect and what steadfastness of 
7 nay, rather by what help of 
x0d, England won for herself that 
truth and right liberty which she 
enjoys, ventures to plunge into what 
he supposes to be calm and friendly 
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discussion, naked and vulnerable as 
he is, with the very man whom he is 
least capable of resisting. And shall 
it be wondered at that he comes off 
wounded like the traveller fallen 
among thieves? Wounded, we say,— 
a maimed and crippled Protestant — 
henceforward neither one thing nor 
another ; a far worse citizen, and a 
far unhappier man than if he had 
become fairly a sound and downright 
Papist. He fancies himself engaged 
in a friendly discussion. Simple 
man! Does he sup that the 
Romanist will suffer his religion to 
implead itself at the bar of human 
reason? Does he expect him to 
argue and reargue for it? Of what 
value to that Church is a man con- 
vinced by arguments? Is not such 
persuasion entirely at the mercy of 
the next reasoner? Is not that ex- 
altation of the human intellect the 
very radical sin of the Reformation ? 
Moreover, if an honest and real dis- 
cussion be allowed, how shall it be 
conducted ? A whole metaphysical 
system must be unlearned by the 
Englishman, and another learned, 
before issue can be joined. Shall 
John Locke and St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas be used as homogeneous, and 
those hope to meet who have reached 
intellectual manhood under such 
opposite training ? Let any one who 
supposes so read the first fifty pages 
of Méhler’s Symbolik, and then per- 
ceive how the most fundamental and 
elementary points of consideration 
are unavoidably seen of different 
form and colour, according to the 
metaphysical system, under the in- 
fluence of which they are contem- 
plated. If ever the Anglican and 
the Romanist are to meet, it must be 
in a region deeper than that of their 
distinctive confessions ; it must be on 
the ground of a creed of facts, not 
of ideas and doctrines. But the 
truth is, no bond fide discussion is 
intended on the side of your con- 
versable but sagacious friend. The 
Anglican need not take the trouble 
of unlearning his metaphysics. Ifhe 
do not strike his flag and silence all 
his guns, he can never satisfy the 
Romanist. He must prostrate him- 
self not as a constrained, but as a 
voluntary captive. He must pro- 
strate intellect, will, and sense itself. 
The absolute mastership and au- 
thority of the Church must be his 
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first and saving idea. All other ideas 
and beliefs must found themselves 
upon that. The canon of Scripture, 
the interpretation of Scripture, the 
doctrines of it, the ordinances and 
rites, with their meaning and nature, 
he must receive as they are prescribed, 
determined, and graciously imparted 
to him by the Church. His reception 
must not be arrived at as a result of 
the operations of his understanding. 
He must accept them with gratitude, 
as the good gifts which God’s steward, 
the Church, gives to him, for inform- 
ing his highest reason. 

If any one still believes that the 
Papist ever does really mean to ar- 
gue the matter of his faith with the 
Protestant, let him read the Discorso 
intorno al Primato dei Romani Ponte- 


Jfici, with its appendix, and the Leé- 


tera Apologetica of Dr. Baggs. Can 
he suppose that the reasons and ar- 
guments there set forth are the rea- 
sons on which Dr. Baggs intends to 
represent his own belief as resting, 
or on which he would be content 
that any one should rest theirs ? 
Can he for a moment persuade him- 
self that Dr. Baggs was unaware that 
he has left the positions of Dr. Bur- 
gess untouched? ‘True or untrue, 
the positions remain. Dr. Burgess 
alone has been handled. What he 
has said has not. And whether he 
who has said it be a wise man or a 
fool, a good man or a bad,—the 
only question touched is a question 
extraneous. It is plain there was no 
intention on the part of Dr. Baggs of 
pleading for the Romish faith. But 
any sort of writing about the faith 
which comes short of presenting it 
as a matter subject to disputation, or 
judicable by the understanding, is 
very well. It gives wonderful op- 
portunity of presenting to the mo- 
dern Protestant points of view that 
arrest him, allegations which he can- 
not at once find the means of dis- 
proving, and principles that seem 
more profound and spiritual than 
those which he has been accustomed 
to have pressed upon him as the 
subject of, his faith, He may thus 
be shaken in mind and prepared for 
that surrender of his personal inde- 
pendence and responsibility, which is 
essential to so much as the com- 
mencement of real instruction in the 
Romish faith. 

Another evidence of our assertion 
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is the fact, that when an Englishman 
has got, as he supposes, from the 
conversation or the books of one, a 
real statement of the views of the 
Church of Rome, if he state these to 
another, however exactly, however 
much in the very language in which 
they have been expounded to him, 
he will most certainly find that they 
are repudiated by thisother. Purga- 
tory, for instance, or the invocation 
of the dead saints, or the use of pic- 
tures and images, or the nature and 
effects of canonisation, let him take 
the intelligent information of one 
person on any of these subjects, he 
will find it disowned by another ; 
let him adduce in confirmation the 
paragraphs of a book, “ That book is 
of no authority” is the immediate 
answer he will get. He is ready to 
persuade himself that there is no 
fixed dogma on the subject ; whereas 
the truth is, that for a man in his 
posture not one of all his informers 

as any intention of disclosing a 
dogma. Only on his knees shall he 
hear it; only when he is a broken- 
down and prostrate man shall his 
discipleship commence. And then, 
when it has commenced he will gra- 
dually become aware of the exoteric 
character of all that he has hitherto 
heard. While the object was merely 
to invite and allure, or to cast into 
doubt, uncertainty, and trouble, no- 
thing obnoxious to the reason or 
sense was permitted to come forward 
in any prominency. The points of 
common agreement, the tasteful, the 
elegant, the touching, the venerable, 
the humane, stood in the foreground, 
and shaded, at least, if they did not 
hide, what might have repelled. But 
with the humiliated proselyte, on 
whom the grasp of mastery has been 
effectually laid, it is different. He 
has lost his hold of the just medium, 
in which the authority of the Church 
and the exercise of the faculties 
which God gave to the individual 
are seen in harmony. The authority 
of the Church has come to supersede 
the use of reasons ; the authority of 
the Church is the answer to all ob- 
jections, questions, and difficulties. 
There is, therefore, no further occa- 
sion for softening or keeping out of 
view any doctrine or any demand of 
the Church. For instance, during the 
first period, the regard of the blessed 
Virgin was spoken of only as rea- 
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sonable, as good feeling, as admira- 
tion of God's condescension to the 
human creature, and of his grace to 
an individual. It was something 
esthetically amiable, and the little 
expressions of that regard by bowing 
down at her picture, or otherwise, 
were only earnest ways of doing a 
right thing, shewing with the body 
the sentiments of the heart, and at 
the worst a sort of Eastern warmth ; 
but, after the proselyte is won, it is a 
worship, it is an ascription to the 
creature of divine attributes, it is not 
a thing indifferent, but a thing of ob- 
ligation ; not a high, but an ordinary 
act of piety; a thing as conatural 
to a Christian as the use of the Lord's 
Prayer, the pronouncing of the Creed, 
or the keeping of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Yea, an ordinance, a 
means of grace and a link of the 
chain between the Creator and His 
creatures. Stating it at the lowest, 
if not an act of piety, it is an act en- 
joined, demanded, and therefore a 
proof of the obedience of all. So of 
the invocation of Saints, it is at first 
but a piece of rhetoric, or poetry, an 
enthusiastic but harmless apostrophe. 

Do not we find it in that form in 
the earliest fathers? Do not Pru- 
dentius and the Christian poets fol- 
low the dictation of the most pure 
and unsophisticated nature while they 
supply us with innumerable examples 
of it? Nay, are not some of the 
finest passages of ancient and modern 
eloquence invocations of this sort ? 
Witness the noble burst of Cicero 
(pro Milone, xxxi.), ‘ Vos enim, jam 
Albani tumuli atque luci, vos, inquam, 
imploro atque testor, vosque, Alba- 
norum obrute are, sacrorum populi 
Romani socie et wquales,’ &c. An 
ardent soul will never hesitate to 
address even inanimate objects. St. 
Andrew is said to have kissed the 
cross on which he suffered, St. Paula 
the birth-place of our divine Lord; 
and theirs were words of love to God, 
and not words of idolatry. 

After this who would decline, if 
desired, to join in reciting, as on cer- 
tain days is done, according to Dr. 
Baggs, the “Our Father,” “Hail 
Mary,” “Glory be to the Father,” 
and other beautiful prayers, such as,— 

“ Gest, Giuseppe, Maria, 

Vi dono il cuore e l’anima mia 
Gesii, Giuseppe, Maria, 
Assisteteci, nell’ultima agonia,” &c. 
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And when along so inviting a road 
you have got so far as this, you can 
find nothing objectionable in the 
conclusion of the Council of Trent, 
that it is a useful and good thing 
to invoke the saints with supplica- 
tions, and to have recourse to their 
prayers, their aid, and protection, to 
the end of obtaining grace of God, 
especially, as the same article takes 
care to add, that this is obtained, after 
all, through the merits of Jesus 
Christ, and that he alone is our Re- 
deemer and Saviour. 

The English translator of Méh- 
ler’s Symbolik, in speaking of the Ca- 
tholic portion of German literature 
during the last eighty years, into 
which portion, by some singular hal- 
lucination, he has contrived to thrust 
some eminent Protestant writers, 
speaks thus of Novalis :— 


“ Of the genius of Novalis, who was 
cut off at the premature age of twenty- 
nine, it is impossible to speak with con- 
fidence; but it may be asserted that, if 
inferior to his illustrious friend (Fried- 
rich Schlegel) in solidity of judgment, he 
was endowed with nearly the same depth 
of understanding, and with even higher 
poetical imagination. His writings in 
prose and in poetry exhibit a mind in- 
stinctively Catholic, wrestling with the 
prejudices imbibed from a Protestant 
education. His tender piety, which, 
among other things, frequently exhibited 
itself in an extraordinary devotion to the 
glorious Mother of God, unique perhaps, 
among Protestant writers, stamped on all 
his poetical conceptions a character of 
indescribable purity. And had his bril- 
liant career not been so speedily termi- 
nated, he would, under the patronage of 
that powerful advocate, have, in all pro- 
bability, reached the temple after which 
he had so fondly yearned,” 


Of certain disciples of F. Schlegel 
he says :— 

“They were led, partly by esthetic 
studies, partly by historical researches 
and philosophic speculations, to follow 
the noble example (of embracing the Ca- 
tholic faith) which Schlegel had set. As 
the avenues that led to the old Egyptian 
temples were bordered on either side by 
representations of the mysterious Sphinx, 
so it was through a mystical art, poetry, 
and philosophy, that many spirits were 
then conducted to the sanctuary of the 
true church.” 


So much for the elegant and 
flowery path along which the unwary 
are allured to that school whose first 
real lesson is, “ Cease from your own 
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judgment, surrender reason and 
conscience to the guides who shall 
be given to you.” We had a good 
deal more to say for the purpose of 
disabusing our travelling countrymen 
of the false idea that any Roman 
Catholic priest or layman, ine open 
soever he may seem, and how ready 
soever he be to enter into their feel- 
ings, to meet their inquiries, or even 
to argue about points of faith or 
practice, ever has the remotest inten- 
tion of pleading for his religion, or 
submitting his faith to their judg- 
ment; but our limits forbid it. We 
must now notice a few circumstances 
and facts that render our present 
race of educated Englishmen more 
liable than some former ones to fall 
into those snares which may be laid 
for them. 

The political discussion of the re- 
lations of the state to its Roman 
Catholic population, and the demand 
which statesmen have considered it 
necessary for themselves to yield to, 
of establishing a principle of reli- 
gious indifferentism as a fundamental 
one in all questions of domestic go- 
vernment, have naturally, in many 
minds, produced a degree of religious 
neutrality and indifference in per- 
sonal feelings and character. The 
safeguard of habit, of traditionary 
opposition, or, as it is called, of pre- 
judice, has been wonderfully removed 
from the British mind. There is 
even with some a revulsion, an ex- 
travagance of liberality proportioned 
to the ignorant blindness of that an- 
tipathy which the same individuals 
had formerly cherished. Our fathers 
are pitied as having been weak men, 
whose sufferings and blood a little 
enlargement of mind would have 
saved. Luther himself begins to be 
set down as a rough man, and as, 

robably, a headlong —o se 

olitical liberty, the right of every 
one to think and speak as he pleases, 
irresponsibility of men for their opi- 
nions, these are reckoned the great 
things achieved by the Reformation. 
As for its protest, through jealousy 
for God's truth and worship, against 
superstition and idolatry, that passes 
but for the zeal of fools. The libe- 
ration of conscience from false and 
laborious efforts to obtain peace, and 
the recovery of the gospel of for- 
giveness for miserable men, is no 
great affair. Of course, such liberal- 
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minded persons, as they are very ig- 
norant, and are in fact pre 
by no religion at all, are peculiarly 
liable to discover in their intercourse 
with people whose style and religious 
bearing they have been unaccus- 
tomed to, that the Roman Catholic 
has, after all, got something to say 
for himself. This, no doubt, is the 
secret of that facility with which 
such men as those Germans, of whom 
we have already made mention, were 
recovered to the Romish persuasion. 
Again, even with those who have 
as yet escaped from this dissolute- 
ness of mind, there is an in- 
credible amount of ignorance as to 
what Popery and the Papacy really 
are—witness the revelation of men’s 
ignorance which has been made in 
the late “ surplice and offertory” dis- 
putes, The rashness of a few vicars 
and curates has brought out this (we 
hope) salutary disclosure. It is not 
the ignorance of a few, nor of a 
party, but of almost all who have 
taken the trouble to speak their 
mind. What real acquaintance with 
Popery can those possess from whom 
has come this loud and effectual ery 
against bowings, crossings, surplices 
and credence-tables ? What fitness 
can they have for encountering it 
even passively in those countries 
where every act and principle of hu- 
man life is impregnated with it? 
Their only defence must be vulgar 
prejudice, or else levity and irreli- 
gion. An open and ingenuous mind 
ever conceives a powerful attach- 
ment to those through whom such 
knowledge has come to it as it feels 
to be solid, substantial, positive, and 
irrefragable. How much of such 
knowledge must the mass of our mo- 
dern British Protestantism be liable 
to receive at the hands ofany discreet 
and intelligent member of the Rom- 
ish Church, even although he touch 
upon nothing but such things as 
Rome and Canterbury hold in com- 
mon. Why wonder at the number 
of our countrymen who embrace the 
Romish faith? Why be excited and 
angry at it? Rather be angry and 
ashamed that the people have been 
so poorly prepared by sound instruc- 
tion, and that the people should have 
lost the good habit of desiring in- 
struction and of receiving it with 
the simplicity and obedience of dis- 
cipleship. 


[July, 


The truth is, that the Papacy has 
become to us Englishmen pretty 
much a matter of history. Our ac- 
quaintance with it has all the feeble- 
ness and obscurity of tradition. It 
has become almost a popular myth. 
What the traditions about Canute 
or King Alfred were fifty years ago, 
are now the histories of Trent, King 
Philip, or Cranmer. Even Laud has 
dimly sunk beneath the horizon of 
realities. The crowd of urgent, im- 
mediate, mighty interests which, with 
uniformly accelerated increase, the 
last hundred years have seen come 
forward upon the stage of human 
observation, have jostled into niches 
and obscure corners the more ab- 
stract and spiritual efforts, and ex- 
periences, and achievements of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Old Fox, whose folios were once 
thought worthy of being chained in 
churches for the perusal of all— 
old Fox, his histories, his Vera Effi- 
gies, and his Syllogisms, are alike 
forgotten. And so, for want of the 
true idea of what Popery is, any 
thing is taken for it that savours of 
authority, rule, guidance, instruc- 
tion, of going before and command- 
ing to follow. With the most, what- 
ever exceeds a meagre surface doc- 
trine, with its corresponding duties 
of the mint, anise, and cummin sort, 
is forthwith denounced as Popery ; 
and the jealousy and hatred with 
which the reality should fill every 
pious breast is transferred to a mere 
imagination. 

With many, Christianity and the 
Church are treated as though they 
were creations of the human will, 
variable in substance, in form, and 
in action, with the variations of men, 
to be transformed by the genius and 
humour of each people, climate, or 
century,—a vane, and no more, that 
must turn as the wind turns. And 
when any positiveness, fixity, or au- 
thority, is found in it, forthwith 
their cue is, to take down the old 
and rusty vane and set up another. 
With all but a few, Christianity is a 
thing they are interested in, not as 
an acquisition of their own, but as 
an inheritance; and the Church is 
one of those venerable institutions to- 
wards which they cherish a sentiment 
of loyalty, to which they cleave, and 
which they will do all things to con- 
serve; but, as an eternal fabric and 
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constitution of God himself, the 
same to all ages, nations, and climes, 
and having in it His presence and 

tency, they do not maintain it. 

o the boldness and faith, therefore, 
of a Romish proselytiser, to his su- 
perior knowledge, and his loftier zeal, 
what advantages are not given, and 
in what naked vulnerableness do not 
the thousands of our open - hearted 
countrymen fling themselves into the 
midst of those who long to make a 
spoil and a prey of them? 

Very differently situated were the 
early generations of the reformed 
churches. They combined that 
knowledge of the church as a build- 
ing of God, and that reverence for it 
which they had been trained to in the 
Papacy, with a keen recollection of the 
miseries of that prison-house out of 
which they had escaped. It was not 
the persecutions of the Romish 
Chureh which they fled from and 
abhorred. Persecution is not essen- 
tial to Romanism, nor, as all history 
informs us, is it peculiar to it. It 
was the oppression of the human 
conscience, the misery of a soul to 
which divine peace was refused, ex- 
cept upon terms that were pregnant 
with perpetual uncertainty; It was 
the stealing of God’s gift to man- 
kind, and shutting men up whom He 
had made free, in a sort of spiritual 
penitentiary with its penal and expi- 
atory labour ; this was what made in- 
dignation live in them, this had 
planted in their breasts eternal and 
inextinguishable abhorrence. Such 
children of the Reformation could 
stand against the world. But 
ours ! 

And who shall help and stand 
by them, who shall warm and fortify 
them? Is it our chaplains in for- 
eign cities, at the baths, the Swiss 
boarding-houses, and other places of 
British resort? We think scarcely. 
Neither is it your domestic tutors 
and university scholars. They are 
in as great peril as any. Nor your 
parsons in pursuit of health for 
their wives and children; still less 
your stout Orange clergy from the 
eloquent Hibernia, who scatter about 
their winged anathemas against the 
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mother of harlots. Nor is it your 
earnest preachers, who use the Eng- 
lish pulpit in foreign cities for the 
purpose of denying priesthood in the 
Church, baptismal regeneration, and 
other vitals of Christianity. None 
ofthese. See in the pamphlet against 
Dr. Burgess how feebly even his 
well-known learning and manly logic 
have qualified him for a champion of 
the truth. What can men do who 
are in a false position? What has 
Canterbury or all its clergy to do 
at Nice, Naples, or Rome? Is nota 
man in such a position a contradic- 
tion to the most primitive canons, in 
the nature of the thing, an ecclesi- 
astical falsity ? 

Or shall the shaken, distracted, 
half-converted subject of Romish 
arts, correspond by letter with the 
noted preacher of London*or Edin- 
burgh, —with the orator of Exeter 
Hall? Alas! the reply of the dear 
man is full of affection, of zeal, of 
horror. But of how little more! 
His voice of uninstructed prejudice, 
his reasonings of frailest gossamer, 
his sentiments of exaggerated enmity, 
have done more than all the Romish 
insinuations, ingenuities, and glimpses 
of solid instruction, to accelerate the 
unfavourable result, and have fixed 
for ever the resolution of the neo- 


yte. 
How, then, shall the evil be reme- 


died? Only by laying open again 
the real foundation-stones of Pro- 
testantism; by sending all to school 
again; by instructing, not the poor 
only, but the rich; and by putting 
every man in a condition to render a 
fair, solid, and real answer for the 
faith that is in him: or else, by some 
means or other, reaching such larger 
and more heavenly instruction as 
shall go deeper than Protestant and 
Romish, and by which, the true idea 
of the communion of saints being at- 
tained, our countrymen may be set 
free to worship with the baptised 
wherever they find them, and to re- 
joice in the really Catholic Church 
under all the various disguises and 
disfigurements which the frailty and 
wickedness of man haye brought 
upon it. 
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RHYMES OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS, 
V. 
AN OLD MAN’S STORY OF THE FORTY-FIVE. 


Ox, bonny are the Cloven hills 
By Forres town that lie, 
As brothers guard a sister fair 
Who grows beneath their eye; 
Fair Forres of the sunny streets, 
Far glancing o’er the deep, 
Where old Ben Wywis shakes the snows 
From off his winter sleep ! 


Fair Forres, glorious sight was mine 
Ere yet from childhood grown, 
That army of red Highlanders, 
Whose march shook England’s throne. 
The shout of men, the tramp of horse, 
Came sounding on our ears, 
A group of boys who sat in school, 
We sprang and joined the cheers. 


The quiet streets were all astir 
With tartans gay bespread, 

The meanest clansman walked a king, 
So haughty was his tread, 

And with them gallant cavaliers 
And chiefs of old renown, 

While woman’s hand and woman's voice 
Gave welcome through the town. 


Before them rode a lovely youth, 
His cheek as maiden’s fair, 

And all adown his corslet plate 
Fell curling yellow hair ; 

Upon his breast a diamond star— 
But brighter shone his eyes 

To mark his people's loyalty, 
Their love and glad surprise. 


I shouted for the Chevalier, 
But in my cap disg 
The adverse badlge of Hanover 
Our Whiggish dame had placed. 
How knit the Gael their brows at me! 
I sobbed and shrank away; ~ 


The Stuart emblem, snowy white, 
Had empire for that day. 


My mother snatched the Whig cockade 
And cast it in the flame, 
“Well, boy, thy Cumming blood may mount 
To own that badge of shame ; 
They deck them as for bridal feast 
Who charge for prince and land ; 
Now Heaven's applause attest the cause, 
Thy Father's in the band!” 
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But woe for sunny Forres town! 
And woe for Scotland wide! 

Three days beheld that brave array 
Cast down from all its pride, 

Slaughter, and flight, and hot pursuit, 
And plundered homes and ruin ; 

O Fate! that pulse of loyalt 
Should be true hearts’ iia! 


Again the streets were all astir, 
ing’s troopers rough and wild 
Filled humble cot and lordly house, 
And swore at wife and child. 
Into my mother’s helpless home 
They rode with greeting small, 
And stabled twenty chargers 
In our stately dining-hail. 


Unwelcome change! for loyal toast, 
For courtly feast’s parade, 

The champ of bit, the neigh of steed, 
The flash of threatening blade. 

We children in an upper room 
Together huddled sate, 

And wondered at the soldiers’ arms 
And hearkened to their prate. 


It was but like a jest to us, 
A game of feats exciting ; 
But hopelessly our mother wept 
While we saw nought affrighting. 
Death—death, the word on every tongue, 
Our father’s fate unknown ; 
Danger in every face she met 
And doom in every tone. 


One night we laid us down to sleep, 
But could not sleep to hear 

The horses grinding «t their corn, 
The noises were so near, 

When stealthily the door was moved, 
And stealthily alone 

A woman crept across the floor, 
An aged beggar crone. 


We hid beneath the coverlet, 
But to our beds she came, 

Tei! weeping on our shrinking necks, 
And call’ us each by name ; 

Our father’s voice, and such disguise ! 
We laugh’d in childish glee. 

Now hush ye,” said the beggar crone, 
“ Ye would not murder me? 


I am your father, thus reduced 
Tn rags to crouch and crawl, 

Foes in mine ancient dwelling-place 
And horses in mine hall; 

No longer mine — nor home have I, 
Nor shelter, save the deep ; 

One kiss, my children, ere I go, 
One blessing, turn and sleep!” 
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Ah! bitter was his parting kiss, 
The last that father gave, 

He wander’d on the Highland hills 
Till he could reach the wave ; 

Far, far in Maryland he died, 
Heartbroken for his king ; 

And we were left in penury, 
That base contemned thing. 


In sleep alone that beggar crone 
Oft weeping o’er me bends, 

But, widow’d mother, never more 
Return’d thy friend of friends ; 

And never more through Forres town 
With tartaned clans beside, 

With pipe and cheer, and trumpet clear, 
Shall Charlie Stuart ride. 


I who had then but summers six, 
Am now a white-hair’d man, 

Have seen the crown thrice handed down 
Tn recollection’s span ; 

The sceptre cast to stranger hands, 
Transferr’d the right divine ; 

The Stuart cause an old man’s tale, 
Extinct the Stuart line! 


VI. 
THE CAVES OF CAUSSIE. 


[These caves, on the Moray coast near Elgin, were in old times a noted resort of 
smugglers and pirates. They extend for a considerable distance along a face of 
steep cliffs, and are many of them inaccessible at certain states of the tide. ] 


Tue Caves, the Caves of Caussie! 
Familiar friends of mine, 

They saved my neck from the hangman’s rope 
In the wild, wild days, langsyne. 

Many a time we sat and sung, 
Or slept in our stormy niche, 

When the breakers over the rocks were flung, 
And the night was black as pitch. 

A daring band of smugglers we, 
And f the chief of ait 

We have held good sport and revelry 
In yon surf-beaten hall ! 

We had letters of marque from our own right hand, 
For warrant we asked but will, 

With laces rare, with raiment fair, 
The sandy caves to fill. 

At low ebb-tide our costly prize 
In the darkest cells we ’d stow, 

For those craggy caves at the height of the waves 
Were impregnable to foe. 

And the bark that chased us scour’d the deep 
While we within would dine, 

Safe in the Caves of Caussie, 
From the fierce pursuits langsyne. 
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The Caves, the Caves of Caussie! 
Full fifty years have sped 

Since I watch’d in them one dreary night 
Beside a comrade dead. 

The wind had sunk, the vault was dark, 
And at every breath I drew 

There seem'd a sigh from the dead man nigh, 
As if he were breathing too ! 

Right glad I was for morning light, 
For friends to sling me down ; 

I would not pass such another night 
For the price of France’s crown. 

Full fifty years since then have gone, 
And my band of smugglers brave 

Are as stiff and stark each mother’s son 
As the dead man in the cave ; 

Murder hath ta’en its share away, 
Some met the felon’s fate ; 

And I am left an old man grey, 
An old man, poor and desolate ; 

And some have sunk beneath the sea 
They living tracked with slaughter. 

Oh that the blood on mine hands might be 
Washed out with running water ! 

’Tis well, ye Caves of Caussie, 
Ye have no words like mine ; 

Else ye had whispered to the winds 
Those dark deeds langsyne. 


The Caves, the Caves of Caussie! 
As fresh and fair they seem 
To age’s dull decrepitude 
As youth’s ecstatic dream : 
As fresh and fair beyond compare 
With any work of men, 
With Elgin’s roofless colonnades, 
Or ivied Pluscarden. 
Green Pluscarden, my heart was light 
* From after-weight of guilt ; 
T had not wrested others’ right, 
Nor the blood of others’ spilt, 
When o’er thine arches’ broken shafts 
We clambered lads from school, 
And vowed us young republicans, 
And foes to rod and rule! 
And vowed to scorn authority, 
To own no lord but will. 
Little we guessed that idle jest 
Might work to deadly ill. 
When from the brake round Spynie’s lake 
We rifled the mavis’ brood, 
Little we thought that heedless sport 
Might end in deeds of blood. 
Alas, ye Caves of Caussie, 
More peaceful death were mine, 
Were heart and brain as free from stain 
As the blythe, blythe days langsyne. 


The Caves, the Caves of Caussie ! 
No foot-print left she there 
Who trod the steeps so fairy-like 
She scarce disturb’d the air ; 
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Who ‘neath the grey cathedral 
Grew up a blooming flower, 

Like a blue-bell on a briary rose 
In the cleft of its ruined tower. 

From the vaults so cold of that minster old 
To the turret tops so free 

How light she sprung, that maiden young, 
Who died for shame of me,— 

Who died for shame of an outlaw’s name, 
Poor child! she loved me well; 

Better that death had snatch’d my breath 
Or ever such grief befell! 

When last I saw her face in life 
To Caussie Caves we went, 

And she knelt to me in the tempest’s strife, 
And prayed me to repent. 

Alas! ye Caves of Caussie, 
Had softer heart been mine, 

Ye could not shew such memories 
Of the black, black days langeyne. 


The Caves, the Caves of Caussie, 
Within ye might I die ; 

I cannot pass in this stranger land 
Under this southern sky. 

But looked I on your gladsome waves, 
Your fretted aisles of stone, 

Your vaulted domes, familiar homes 
Where I have dwelt alone ; 

Your winding, open galleries 
Where far mine eye could scan 

The gleaming skies, the dashing seas, 
And never a form of man; 

The flowery turf, the foaming surf, 
The cliffs that spring so sheer, 

Which oft I saa when comrades fail'd, 
And laughed to scorn their fear ; 

What a bound of old triumphant pride 
Would shake this aged frame ; 

As I had lived I then had died, 
And ye had kept my name! 

The seamew’'s cry on Caussie’s crag 
To me has friendlier s 

Than the uncouth sound of the voices round 
Whose sense I cannot reach. 

Oh Scottish Caves of Caussie, 

. An exile’s — is mine ; a 
ut my spirit leaps to your hollow steeps, 
And the wild, yrild ape e! - 
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THE CURATE’S VOLUME OF POEMS. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


© A THOUSAND birds are on the spray ; 
A thousand on the wing, 
To hail the merry month of May, 
The joy and pride of spring. 


“The balmy air, in fitful mood, 
Breathes health on all around, 
And free as air in gratitude 
My spirit ——”’ 


“ Humph! I hardly know if that 
will quite stand,” said our curate, who 
had got at his old work again, lite- 
rally sub tegmine fagi, for he lay 
reclined in the foreground of the 
woody height that overlooked the 
village church and the valley. 

1 had gone smoothly with him 
since his return from London. The 
youth, for whose tuition he received 
the means of furnishing so many 
comforts to his family, had proved 
himself the greatest of them all. He 
was a general favourite, not only at 
the vicarage, but with the neigh- 
bours of every degree : and so, even 
as a younger brother, accompanying 
the curate to visit both rich and 
poor, and varying their studies with 
the simple amusements of the fa- 
mily circle, the winter had passed 
cheerfully away ; and when he took 
leave to go home for the Easter va- 
cation there were tears in the eyes 
of the three little children, as they 
looked up and implored him to come 
back soon. 

His return was now daily expected, 
and, in the meanwhile, want of oc- 
cupation, the fineness of the weather, 
ont though last not least, a notice of 
his volume in the preceding month’s 
“ Recorder,” beguiled Mr. Meadows 
into the perpetration of a few addi- 
tional efforts at immortality. The 
review was not particularly flatter- 
ing on the ‘whole, as it pomted out 
the indifferent rhymes that had 
not escaped the bishop's glance, nor 
even the subsequent scrutiny of the 
writer ; but whatever irritation might 
be excited by that exposure was evi- 
dently intended to be salved over by 
the concluding pa ph, which, 
after praising the Goalies tendency 
of the little book, and citing one or 
two “ touches of real poetic feeling,” 


declared that, “taking these things 
into consideration, and that this is 
his first essay, we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing our opinion, that this 
is a volume of no small promise, and 
that the author, by attending to our 
well-meant strictures, and cultivating 
his evident taste and talent, may be 
expected to do better hereafter.” 

he author acquiesced in the jus- 
tice of the latter observation, and, 
moreover, felt himself already pre- 
pared to fulfil the expectations en- 
tertained of him in what he deemed 
the critical world of literature. On 
the morning in question, in parti- 
cular, the afflatus benignus seemed 
to breathe most favourably to the 
invigorating of his inward poetic 
spirit, even as his outward man was 
refreshed by and “ delighted to catch 
the gales of life.” So there he lay, 
reclined in a recess in the skirts of 
the wood, beneath the expanding 
foliage, with pencil and paper, ready 
to “ give to airy nothing a local ha- 
bitation and a name,” and to arrest 
in their flight “ thick-coming fan- 
cies,” to be cunningly shapen and 
harmoniously mk by the poet's 
art in more than diamond-like bril- 
liancy, and endurance for the admi- 
ration of the present and many suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Such vain imaginings, it may be 
said, scarcely accord with our good 
man’s character: but we must re- 
member that he was then “ ridin 
his hobby, with the reins loose ;” an 
of one, in such a case, it may gene- 
rally be fairly averred, “he is a man 
beside himself.” The quiet, unassum- 
ing gentleman, and humble, faithful 
curate of his flock, and the poetical 
aspirant, were as different characters 
enacted by the same performer in the 
drama of life, the latter belonging 
not exactly to the main business of 
the stage, but, withal, a favourite 

rt, of which the actor believes 

imself to have a just conception, 

and consequently enters upon it with 
more than wonted confidence and 
enthusiasm. 

“ Mood—gratitude,” he solilo- 
quised, revising the unfinished stanza, 
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“ T am afraid, in these hypercritical 
days, they will say the rhyme is not 
correct, though I am sure in Pope’s, 
and Thompson’s, and Dryden's, it 
would not have been carped at. 
Well, I must submit; and, really, if 
a thing be worth doing at all, it is 
worth whatever pains it may take to 
finish correctly. So—yes, I'll trans- 
pose the first line, ‘ In fitful mood 
the balmy air.’ There will be no 
difficulty in finding a rhyme for that, 
‘ Breathes health on all around—and 
free as air. Humph! Air again, 
and a rhyme to it, in the same line! 
No. I must try once more, but be 
careful that in polishing I preserve 
the expression of my present feelings. 


‘ Si vis me flere, dolendum est 

Primi ipsi tibi.’ 

And I can truly say that ‘my spirit’ 
is now ‘ free as air,’ and fain would 
I excite in others the same delightful 
sensations, together with those of 
gratitude —— 

“ Bless my heart! Why, here's 
the very gentleman himself!” ex- 
claimed the rough voice of Jacob 
Bri the landlord of the Crown, 
as he turned a corner of the nook, 
and caught sight of the poet at his 
meditations; ‘“ Beg your pardon, 
sir,” said he, taking off his hat, 
and advancing; “ sorry to interrupt 
you. See you're composing a ser- 
mon. Blessed weather! Enough to 
compose any body. But here’s a gen- 
tleman as says as his time’s precious, 
and he must get on his journey, and 
so, as your folks said you'd come 
walking this way, and he didn’t know 
one copse from t’other, I just come 
with him; and here he is to answer 
for himself.” 

At these words they were joined 
by Black, the London traveller for 
orders. Our curate did not recollect 
him, though, perhaps, the reader 
may, as the person who gave the 
welcome change for ten of the five- 
pound Bank-of-England notes, in 
the preceding autumn, at the market 
town. He was a middle-sized, coarse, 
over-fed, vulgar-looking man, and his 
mode of conducting himself, during 
his periodical visits to Milfield, h 
ever previously been, after the “ hail- 
fellow-well-met” fashion, spending 
his money liberally, and apparentl 
disposed to laugh at any thing wit 
any body; therefore the landlord 
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was much struck by the singularity 
of his manner on the present occa- 
sion, and would, perhaps, have spoken 
his mind somewhat plainly, but for 
the wholesome £. s. d. fear of offend- 
ing a good customer. 

he man’s demeanour was rude 
and abrupt in the extreme. At first 
he stood silent, with arms akimbo, 
looking up in the face of Mr. Mea- 
dows (who had risen on his appear- 
ance), as though scrutinising a por- 
trait previous to giving an opinion of 
the artist’s success. ‘There was not, 
however, any expression on his fea- 
tures to indicate what that —— 
might be, nor any thing remarkable, 
save a close pressure of the lips. 

The cause of this strange conduct 
was what he had heard from the 
landlord during their walk from the 
inn, when the conversation naturally 
turned upon the character and affairs 
of the gentleman whom they were 
seeking ; and the particular date of 
his sudden rise imto comparative 
affluence and estimation, connected 
with what had occurred that morn- 
ing, led the Londoner to conclude, 
that the Milfield parson must be the 
same individual, to use his own phra- 
séology, “as had done him to a 
smarter tune” on a previous occasion. 
But he gave no hint of his snspi- 
cions to his companion, and after 
some reflection resolved, if possible, 
to get through the approaching in- 
terview, without betraying that he 
felt any very particular interest in 
the subject of his inquiry. 

When he first caught sight of the 
curate, he was positive of his iden- 
tity, but on a closer scrutiny was 
troubled by doubts. The gentleman 
now before him seemed younger 
than him he had accommodated at 
the inn, and so he continued to gaze 
at him in silence, till the good man, 
rather annoyed at his rudeness, said, 
“Tf I understood my neighbour 
right, sir, you wished to speak with 
me.” 

The voice assured the traveller 
of the justice of his suspicions, but 
he was so accustomed to act many 
parts in the pursuit of money and 
orders, that he easily suppressed all 
visible tokens of emotion, and re- 
plied, in an off-hand way,— 

“Oh, bother! If I’d known 'twould 
have taken me so long a walk, I'd 
have left it alone.” 
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“Well, sir, as you please,” said 
the curate mildly, and struck with 
the man’s oddity more than offended 
by his coarseness, — “ as you please ; 
but, if I really can be of any service 
to you as a stranger s 

“ Hadn't you as well tell Mr. 
Meadows what we come about?” 
asked the landlord. 

“NotI! It’s your business, not 
mine,” was the bluff reply. 

“ Very well,” observed Boniface, 
submissively, “so I will, then; it’s 
to inquire about a five-pound Bank- 
of-England note as I changed for 
Mrs, Meadows last week.” 

“ Mrs. Meadows! —a_ five- pound 
Bank-of-England note!” exclaimed 
the clergyman, with a start and 
sudden flush of excessive emotion; 
“there must be some mistake ; we 
always pay in country notes.” 

“Qh, bother! no doubt about 
that. All plain enough,” said Black : 
“there! come along! I thought 


we'd come on a fool’s errand.” 

“ Tll take my davy there’s no mis- 
take o’ my side,” said Jacob Briggs, 
“cause I was so very partickler in 
counting her out a pound’s worth of 
good silver, and was so happy to 


oblige her, as I am always. ‘There 
now |” 

“ It is very strange!” observed the 
curate, musingly ; “ we had not a 
Bank-of-England note in the house. 
That is, none that she ——” And he 
hesitated, little dreaming how closely 
he was watched by the rider, who 
kept whistling and swinging him- 
self about, as if unconcerned in the 
matter. 

“Well, sir,” said Briggs, “Til 
bring it up to you to the vi e, if 
so be as SS this gentleman ‘Il let 
me have it again.” 

“ Oh, bother! it’s no odds to me!” 
exclaimed Black, “ one note’s good 
as another, only fives is handier to 
remit. But come along, old fellow ! 
I've a long stage before me, and I 
must cut ;” and making a slouchin 
bow, as he drawled, “ Morning, sir,” 
to the curate, he swaggered, whistling 
away, and was followed by the land- 
lord, after he had hastily repeated 
that he would bring the note to the 


vi e. 

CAR” soliloguised our curate, 
after musing awhile on his home- 
ward way in av ifferent mood 
from that which had so suddenly 
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been dissipated, “it must be so; they 
have been cleaning the library—set- 
ting it to rights as they call it. Yet 
surely Eliza would have mentioned 
such a piece of good fortune. It is 
painful to imagine that she has any 
secrets with me. ‘To be sure I never 
have told her of his lordship’s first 
great act of kindness ; that was forbid- 
den, and surely I have acted right in 
that particular; but she Pshaw ! 
I shall know all in a few minutes, 
so I'll think no more about it.” 

The discovery of the last but one 
of the notes had occurred just as he 
anticipated ; it had dropped from its 
hiding-place in a book, which Martha 
was dusting in the presence of her 
mistress, who, knowing that her hus- 
band’s stipend and the counsellor’s 
payments were made through the 
country bank, came to the agreeable 
conclusion, that the volume was one 
of the cheap lot bought in London, 
and that the treasure had been con- 
cealed there by some former owner. 

They say, “ Possession is nine points 
of the law,” and her dashing system 
of logic soon enabled her to manage 
the tenth, and decide that all right 
and title to the waif rested entirely 
with herself; for she argued, “ Henry 
knows nothing of it, or he would 
have told me; the second-hand 
dealer knew nothing of it, or he 
would have kept it; the people who 
sold him the book knew nothing of 
it, or they would not have let it go; 
and as for who put it in nobody 
knows; it would be impossible to 
find that out now, so whose else can 
it be but mine? Besides, I want 
ever so many odd thi which it 
will do to buy so nicely, without 
troubling Henry who I know some- 
times thinks me extravagant, though 
he doesn’t say to. Bless him! He’s 
a dear, good, kind creature! But, 
after all, men do not understand our 
affairs. There’s Bessy’s last frock! 
I was really quite ashamed to see it 
last Sunday, and Henry’s ——” and 
so the good lady continued till the 
whole of the treasure trove was be- 
spoken. 

How far the “ many odd things 
wanted” influenced the court of con- 
science to pronounce a so decided 
verdict in her favour might have 
been an awkward question ; but she 
was most perfectly satisfied with its 
decision, more especially as it would 
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enable her to procure the said many 
things without intrenching upon the 
fund appropriated for household ex- 
penditure. 

And here, to do her justice, it 
should be noted, that the hard lessons 
taught in the rough school of adver- 
sity had not merely left an —s 
impression on her memory, but h 
— the promising fruit of 

ivers prudent and good resolutions, 
of which not the least important was 
that of enacting in future the part of 
an exemplary housewife. o be 
sure, she lacked the long-accustomed 
habits of clock-work order and re- 
gularity, which are considered by cer- 
tain matrons to be essential for the 
attainment of eminence in domestic 
life, and her education had not been 
finished by a thorough course of 
lectures and experiments in the kit- 
chen and store-room. Nevertheless 
she made no despicable progress in 
the task of reformation, self-imposed 
by a loving and affectionate heart, 
and, not being ashamed toconfess her 
deficiencies, was favoured with much 
excellent advice by elder practitioners 
of the mysteries constituting what is 
known as good management. Still 
she was frequently puzzled in cash 
matters, and would count over her 
money, and wonder to find so little, 
and ask herself what could have be- 
come of the rest, and rummage about 
in her work-box and desk, with the 
forlorn hope of pouncing upon the 
supposed deficiency. So, had the 
note in question been issued by any 
other than the Bank of England, she 
would, perhaps, have persuaded her- 
self that she must have mislaid it on 
some previous visit to the library, 
where so many books often laid open 
on the table. 

As it was, she felt herself, in spite 
of her logic, a little uncomfortable 
at having any secret hidden from 
her dear Henry, and was once or 
twice on the point of telling him 
her good luck, but refrained, under 
the impression that it would give 
him far more pleasure to believe that 
she had so economised as to be able 
to purchase the many odd things she 
wanted, without any apparent change 
in their comforts. And when he 
spoke to her on the subject, on his 
return from the hill, such was her 
not unavailing plea, uttered tremu- 
lously, partly from shame, at being 
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detected in concealing any thing from 
him, but more from a misgiving, lest 
he should disapprove of her mode of 
reasoning herself into the right of 
keeping the money; for, as she had 
often had occasion to observe, “ in 
such matters he was always so very 
particular.” 

“TI wish you had told me cf it, 
my love,” said he, half = ag 
fully; and that was so far for him 
to go with her, that the tears came 
to her eyes as he continued, “I 
would have exchanged it for another, 
for it is one of two which I put by, 
to be used only on some urgent oc- 
casion, when I might go to London, 
or any distance from home. Nay, 
nay, do not distress yourself about 
it, Eliza! Thank God! we are not 
now situated as formerly, when a 
five-pound note was really a matter 
of great ——” 

“ Yet you never grud me one, 
then !” she exclaimed, and threw her- 
self on his neck, sobbing ; “I don't 
deserve such goodness; why didn't 
I tell you at once? It was very 
mean of me. Oh, Henry! can you 
forgive me ?” 

“ Let me see you smile, and I will. 
There, there—that’s right—ha, ha! 
now we will laugh at the whole 
affair ; for, after all, there is no harm 
done, as Briggs has promised to re- 
turn the note to me.” 

Briggs, however, was unable to 
fulfil that promise, as the traveller, 
when asked for the note, laughed, 
and replied, “ Bother! what's the use 
of it to either you or him? Small 
uns is handiest for you, and fives for 
me; so don’t say no more about it.” 

*“T don’t care about it, for one,” 
said the landlord; “ but as you 
seemed to want so much to know 
who he took it from, afore we went 
up the hill, I thought, perhaps —" 

“Pho! Nonsense!” exclaimed 
Black ; “ don’t you remember I didn’t 
even ask him? What'd been the 
use when he didn’t even know as 
he had such a thing ? Them parsons 
isn’t like we men o’ business. You 
saw as there was never a mark on it.” 

“ Well, but—as I did say I'd bring 
it him ——” 

* Whose fault’s that? He didn’t 
ask you, as I recollect, and he’s got 
the worth of it, any how, so he’s no 
cause to mble; but, if he does, 
why lay the blame on me? that’s all. 
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My back's broad enough ; so, come, 
= have a parting glass and my 
bill.” 

He had not long left the inn when 
Mr. Meadows entered it, and, on 
being informed of what had passed, 
seemed rather disappointed, but, per- 
ceiving that the landlord was vexed 
at being unable to fulfil his promise, 
beg him not to think any more 
of the matter, and added, “ Though 
I certainly did wish to keep that note 
for a particular reason, it cannot be 
of any consequence now,”—an odd 
sentence that set the landlady guess- 
ing at the moment, as though it had 
been an enigma, and furnished some- 
what for after speculation. 

The next day’s post brought a let- 
ter from Counsellor Hunter, stating 
that he was suddenly called into the 
north of England on business, which 
he hoped to despatch in a couple of 
days, and then proposed to indulge 
himself and his son with a tour 
through Cumberland and West- 
moreland, and perhaps into North 
Wales. “ Therefore,” ran the letter, 
“ Charles’s return to Milfield, is post- 
poned, as we say, ‘ sine die,’ for we 
mean to enjoy ourselves, and, entre 
nous, I have some notion of making 

our vicarage in a roundabout way 
ome. If so, you shall have due 
notice in less than a fortnight; but 
how much longer it may be is one 
of the many uncertainties of the 
law. In the meanwhile I recom- 
mend you to follow our example, 
and make the most of your leisure; 
and in order that you may begin 
well, if disposed to ‘ keep it up,’ we 
have been laying our heads together, 
and made up a hamper, &c. of odds 
- ends, which Charles hopes,” &c. 
XC, 

The whole of the epistle was writ- 
ten in high spirits and almost bro- 
therly eth of feeling, and the 
contents of the hamper, &c. proved 
to be of such a nature as to cause, 
on the first inspection, almost as 
much perplexity as gratification to 
the fair lady of the vicarage. “‘ What 
shall we do with all these things?” 
was an unusual question to be asked 
in her larder, but she contrived to 
solve it at length much to her own 
satisfaction, and when the children 
had gone to bed, and they were by 
themselves, she revealed the solu- 
tion to the curate in the form of a 
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proposition, that, now they had it in 
their power, they really ought to 
give a dinner party. 

“ Tt is what I have often thought 
of, my love,” said he with a gravity 
not quite pleasant to the lady; “ yes, 
perhaps, too often. But it is quite 


out of the question, as you will per- 
ceive, if you reflect ——” 

“Qh, but I have reflected! I 
really feel quite ashamed to go over 
to Hawton, so kind as Mrs. Brammel 
is, and dear Sacharissa, your - 
ticular friend! I really love ikem 
both. And the vicar, too, is not 
quite so very—very stupid as he 
looks. One can’t go there often 
enough to satisfy any of them, and 

ret ae © 

me I was thinking of sending him 
the salmon.” 

“ Which will be just like asking 
him to invite us to partake of it; and 

ou know he won't be content un- 

ess you go at least.” 

“Perhaps not. But, my dear 
Eliza, to come to the point at once. 
It is not mere abundance that is 
needful on such occasions for the 
comfort of one’s friends. The few 
whom we should wish to entertain 
would, I fear, be rather in a state of 
endurance than enjoyment at our 
vain efforts to imitate their usual 
style of living. It is a sad error to 
attempt what we cannot accomplish, 
and I should not like you to be ex- 
posed to mortification.” 

“ Never mind me; I’ve a plan in 
my head, and I’m not afraid. Be- 
sides, I set my heart upon it; so 
come, dear, let us go to bed, and I'll 
tell you all about it.” 

“Don’t forget Martha and ‘ my’ 
lordship.” 

“ No, no, mischievous! you'll take 
care of that. But she’s quite a different 
person now to what she was then. 
Besides, I don’t mean to depend on 
her, nor to invite the bishop; so 
come along.” ” 

As the curate went presently 
smiling up-stairs, repeating the rude 
old rhyme— 

‘© If woman will, she will, you may 
depend on’t ; 

And if she wont, she won't, and there’s 

an end on’t,” 


it may be inferred that he was not 

prepared to make any very firm op- 

position to the lady’s wishes. So she 
G 
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carried her motion, and rose at five 
o'clock on the following morning, to 
preside over such a bustle as had not 
occurred in their little establishment 
since the bishop’s memorable visit. 
The contents of the hamper were 
of a most heterogeneous kind, and 
abundant to a degree that rendered 
them ridiculous as a present to a 
small family. That one package was 
more than enough to create confu- 
sion, but, arriving in com with 
a large basket of fish and a box of 
confectionery, it was no marvel that 
the quondam would-be economical 
housewife felt exceedingly panes 
at the sudden change in her posi- 
tion from the constrained practice of 
frugality to devising the ways and 
means of relieving herself from the 
pressure of superabundance. 

“ What could the good, generous 
counsellor be thinking of?” she ever 
and anon exclaimed: and the ques- 
tion might have been properly 
enough put to him, had he really 
ordered or selected the profusion be- 
fore her eyes; but, with the excep- 
tion of one or two items, he had 
entrusted the arrangement of the 
whole affair to his dear boy, with an 
injunction not to think of the cost 
of any thing he deemed likely to be 
novel or acceptable, and the de- 
lighted boy had gone about and per- 
formed his task according to the ful- 
ness of his heart and the paucity of 
his knowledge in such matters. ‘This, 
however, was not suspected by Mrs. 
Meadows, who continued to bustle and 
wonder on till breakfast,when her hus- 
band informed her that he had written 
and despatched messengers to Haver- 
ton and Barnwell Rectories, and on 
their return should be himself ready 
to go to invite their Hawton friends 
for the morrow, the day fixed upon for 
their festival, because it happened to 
be on Saturday, and the lady said 
the salmon certainly would not be 
so good on Monday (country gentle- 
folks were not so fastidious before 
railroads were invented), and the 
curate considered that short notice 
corresponded better than formality 
with the humble style of his house- 

hold. 

In due course the messengers re- 
turned with favourable answers, and 
his consequent mission to Hawton 
Vicarage was equally successful, and 
then Mrs. Meadows walked into the 
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village, and took counsel with a 
small farmer’s wife, who not only 

roffered her own services as super- 
intendant in the kitchen (having 
been formerly cook in a large esta- 
blishment), but engaged to procure 
every thing needful from Mrs. Briggs, 
the landlady of the Crown, whom 
she had often assisted “ at a pinch.” 

Thus all seemed to go on well 
enough for the good lady; but, as 
before observed, her husband was 
very particular about some things, 
and this second-hand fashion of bor- 
rowing was not quite to his mind. 
Therefore, after hearing her report, 
he went immediately to the landlord, 
and told him plainly how matters 
stood at the vicarage, and thereupon 
Jacob Briggs drew a long breath 
and placed his arms akimbo, and 
puffed two or three times, and then 
glanced inquiringly at his wife, who 
continued to smile as if guessing and 
approving what he meant to say, till, 
with an energy indicative of feeling 
that he could not express himself too 
strongly, he exclaimed, “I'll tell 
you what, sir, there aint nothing 
nor nobody in this house that aint 
at your service from the top to the 
bottom, let you or Mrs. Meadows 
pick and choose what you will.” 

“ Me and all, of course,” said the 
laughing landlady. 

“Ay, dame, you and ‘all; and 
that aint a bad idea neither: so sup- 
pose as you claps on your bonnet, 
and steps up to the vicarage at once.” 

“ With all my heart,” was the will- 
ing reply; and, suiting the action 
to the word, she retired to the next 
room. 

The curate expressed his thanks 
less laconically, and said somewhat 
of being ashamed to give them s0 
much trouble. 

“The trouble’s a pleasure, sir,” 
said Jacob, rubbing his hands. “It 
does us both good, that’s what it 
does, to do any thing for you, for it’s 
unbeknown what we owes to you. 
I'll tell you what, sir; you don't 
know your own value. fore you 
come, this was the ramshacklingest 
village as ever ——” 

“ My good neighbour !” ejaculated 
our curate ; “let me beg of you not 
to excite in me that pride against 
which you have so often heard me 
warn others.” , 

“Till be d—!” exclaimed mine 
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host; but he checked himself ere the 
offensive word was uttered, and sub- 
stituted, “ Rabbit me! if you hant 
a right to be proud, though, seeing 
what a precious set we was when you 
first come among us.” 

“ No man has a right to be proud,” 
observed Mr. Meadows. “ We are 
always erring, even contrary to our 
own resolutions ;” and then he asked, 
with an effort at gravity, but, sooth 
to say, not sufficient to subdue a 
quaint smile, “But, pray allow me 
to inquire what rabbits can have to 
do with the business ?” 

The landlord stared, and a mo- 
mentary flush passed like a cloud 
over his jovial countenance, then he 
scratched his head, and then burst 
into a fit of laughter, concluding 
with,— 

* You’re down upon me there, sir. 
Fairly cotched out, Lown. I shan’t 
forget that in a hurry. Good as a 
sermon. But that’s the way you 
see as you does so much good, for 
you not only preaches of a Sunday, 
but keeps a look-out, and, when we 
jibs, just gives us a little gentle 
touch-up in your quiet way, that 
nobody but a born fool can take 
amiss. All right, sir, depend upon’t, 
or I knows nothing o’ human natur’. 
There's me for one: though [ re- 
spects you so much, ifso be as you'd 
pitched into me, and given me a 
riglar serus jobation, I can’t say but 
as how it mightn’t have put up my 
monkey, and sent me back a-swear- 
ing, as I used to do, just for spite 
like. However, I shan’t forget the 
rabbit, and thank you for not saying 
nothing about t’other word as was 
pretty near out, and was what you 
aimed at. J twig your meaning.” 

“Why, that would have been 
more disagreeable to one’s ears,” 
observed the curate; “but, as for 
rabbits, roast them, boil them, or 
smother them with onions r 

“They are good any way,” said 
the landlady, entering and catching 
the last words. 

“No doubt,” said Mr. Meadows; 
“and we seldom have any at our 
table without recollecting our obli- 
gation to you for teaching Martha 
how to dress them.” 

“Glad you like ‘em so: but I 
must be moving. Stop! Let me 
*e. Ah! I'd almost forgot ;” and 
she bustled off to the kitchen with 
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her usual activity, adding, “I'll be 
up at the vicarage in no time. 

“There goes a good un!” said 
Jacob. “ Mrs. Meadows ‘Il have no 
call to trouble herself much if my 
old woman takes it in hand. Only 
give her her own way, as I does 
pretty much, and she’s one of the 
blessedest tempers you ever see, only 
if you comes to cross her ' 

* She does not like it, so, of course 
you never do any thing of the sort. 
That’s right; for the wisest man 
that ever lived warns us to ‘let go 
contention before it be meddled 
with; and tells us that ‘a soft 
answer turneth away wrath.’” 

“That's how she comes over some 
of our grumbling customers, so I 
knows as that's gospel.” 

“No, no, you'll find it in the 
Book of Proverbs,” said the curate, 
startled at the apparent misplace- 
ment of his quotation; and then 
the entrance of a customer barely 
allowed the landlord time to rebut 
the imputation of so sad a blunder, 
by saying,— 

“ Ay, ay, I knows. Didn’t mean 
Matthee, Mark, and they, but when 
we says ‘gospel’ we means truth.” 

“ A very satisfactory explanation,” 
said Mr. Meadows. “That is, in 
one respect, but Well, well; 
never mind now. You are engaged. 
So, good morning !” And he went his 
way, musing upon the singular pro- 
pensity of men in every grade to 
make use of certain pet words and 
conventional phrases in preference to 
the well-understood simplicity of 
their mother tongue. 

It was puzzling: but the conelu- 
sion at which he had nearly arrived 
as he reached home was, that it 
must be the offspring of pride, the 
fruitful parent of so many besetting 
sins, ridiculous errors, and vain 
pretensions. 

“Yes,” thought he, “that’s it. 
They would fain shine. So the dull 
man, parrot-like, makes constant use 
of them in hopes of being mistaken 
for a wit, and the repetition of some 
supposed genteel phrase serves to 
delude another into the belief that 
he shall be considered a man of 
fashion ; and so on, through all 

classes, even up to the learned. Up 
to the learned! Oh, pride, pride! 
how thou creepest mto our most 
private meditations! ” 
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** My dear Henry!” exclaimed his 
lady, advancing to meet him, “ I 
must interrupt you, even if this is a 
moment of inspiration, and really 
you look as if it was. Well, then, 
write quick! for I want your assist- 
ance. I’m resolved to have every 
thing comme il faut.” 

“ My dear Eliza, what did you say ?” 

“Nay, nay, don’t pretend to 
misunderstand. We shall manage 
it @ merveille, and all will go off 
well. Why do you smile so 
oddly?” 

“ Why, really, my love, with our 
slender means and pretensions, I 
should have supposed plain English 
more suitable to express rs 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it, Mr. Critic?” 
said she, laughing. “And do you 
happen to forget how often you 
have quoted Latin and Greek in my 
presence when plain English e 

‘I stand corrected, my dear. 
Ah, what poor creatures we are!” 

“ Not so poor as we were, thank 
God! Socome along with me, and 
be thankful;” and taking his arm 
she led him into the house. 

Great was the confusion and 
bustle throughout the vicarage 
during the remainder of that day, 
but not so on the following morning, 
for then Mrs. Briggs came up, and, 
according to agreement, took the 
chief command; and her husband, 
who said he didn’t like to “do things 
by halves,” insisted on performin, 
the duties of butler, and install 
himself in a small room formerly 
ana to such purposes, and 
there unpacked sundry hampers 
(which his hostler Sorat up from 
the inn), and in due course spread 
and deposited certain of their con- 
tents in the dining-room; and then, 
when all was completed, requested 
the lady of the house just to look in 
and see if all was arranged to her 
taste; and she, although she had 
agreed to leave every thing to his 
wife and himself, ventured to hint 
that surely there was a greater 
display of plate than the occasion 
needed; but, as she smiled very 
sweetly, nevertheless, Jacob rubbed 
his hands and said,— 

“ Bless you, ma'am, them’s no- 
wg ” And he chuckled to himself 
at the thought of the surprise he 
had prepared for her when tea and 
coffee should be forthcoming. 
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In the meanwhile, owr curate, 
abiding strictly to the letter of the 
non-intervention treaty, went to and 
fro on his parochial duties, or shut 
himself in his study to prepare for 
the coming Sabbath, and so quietly 
passed the morning, with scarcely 
any thought of his household affairs, 
save occasional wonder at not hear- 
ing any unusual bustle. 

The guests were all punctual, 
and so was Mrs. Briggs, much to the 
gratification of the vicar of Hawton, 
who exclaimed, when dinner was 
announced,— 

“T brought Thomas 
Thought he'd be useful.” 

“T have taken the same liberty,” 
said Dr. Barlow. 

“Oddly enough, so have I,” said 
the vicar of Barnwell. 

Thus, on entering his humble 
dining-room with Mrs. Brammell on 
his arm, the curate beheld his Eliza 
at the head of a table covered with a 
profusion of glasses and plate, and 
attended by Briggs in his best blue 
coat, and three servants in livery; 
and, moreover, against the side-wall, 
a lofty nondescript piece of furniture, 
covered with green cloth, had started 
into existence, to do duty as a side- 
board, and there it stood, with three 
massive silyer waiters glaring behind 
a range of glasses and decanters. 

He was so astonished, that he 
stood still for a moment, and the 
involuntary exclamation, ‘“ Dear 
me!” escaped him, ere he seemed to 
recollect that he was in his own 
house with a lady on his arm. 

She, however, was in Mrs. Mea- 
dows’s secret, and therefore, by press 
ing forward, recalled him to the 
performance of his hospitable duties, 
and, from that time till the servants 
had withdrawn, no stranger looking 
on would have surmised that he was 
not the master and owner of all 
around. 

All “went off well,” or, as the 
good lady expressed it, “ @ merveille, 
as such affairs always do when 
friends meet, and the mistress ani 
master of a house are naturally kind- 
hearted, and habitually endowed 
with that true gentility which, while 
avoiding all cold, rigid formality, 
never degenerates into the pettines 
of fussy over-attention, or selfis 
neglect. 

The variety of confectionery tha! 
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was placed on table after dinner as 
dessert was, for so small a party, 
quite prodigious, and excited a on 
and something more, from the pre- 
viously remarkably well - behaved 
fat vicar of Hawton. He had 
accepted the invitation with the 
heroic resolution of submitting for 
once to dine without grumbling on 
goud things badly dressed, and was, 
therefore, agreeably surprised to find 
himself merely exposed to ey 
temptation in consequence of his self- 
denial. He praised every thing, and 
shewed, by his conduct, that his 
praise was no empty compliment ; so, 
ere the dessert appeared, he had 
literally “eaten and was filled,”—a 
state of body that not unfrequently 
renders the mind oblivious of most 
excellent anteprandial resolutions, 
and caused him to forget himself so 
far as to exclaim,— 

“ Humph! if I had known what 
was coming, I shouldn’t have eaten— 
humph!” 

Here he was checked by a glance 
from his niece; but the opportunity 
of what is termed “ having a fling” 
at the obese gentleman's well-known 
propensities was too tempting to be 
resisted by Dr. Barlow, who laugh- 
ingly exclaimed,— 

“ Really, Mr. Meadows, you seem 
disposed to try our powers to the 
uttermost ; and, for my own part, I 
shall merely say, ‘I will do all that 
may become a man.’ Let me see: 
what follows? Something about 
‘who dares,’ or, ‘who does more is 
not.’ Something—— Pshaw! I've 
no memory.” 

As the fair Sacharissa was on his 
side, he could not observe how much 
she appeared mortified by the well- 
known quotation ; but it was imme- 
diately perceived by our curate, who, 
turning to the doctor, said,— 

“My dear sir, these arrange- 
ments are none of mine; but I am 
glad they have excited your notice, 
because my best excuse will be a 
quotation from your own words, 
when you so kindly invited me to 
meet his lordship. You then con- 
siderately observed, that you were 
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obliged to mete unto others the same 
measure as had been meted to you; 
and even so it now is with Eliza and 
me, for our good friend the coun- 
sellor ——” 

“A letter, if you please, sir,” 
whispered Jacob Briggs, presenting 
it on a small silver waiter, with 
which he had noiselessly glided into 
the room. 

“A frank !* From Charles!” said 
Mr. Meadows. 

“Oh, do read it! The dear boy!” 
exclaimed his lady. “I'm sure our 
friends will excuse you!” 

Every one present seconded her 
desire, and were amply repaid b 
the perusal of the letter, in whic 
separate mention was made of all ; 
but its chief object was to notify that 
the writer, and not his father, had 
been the purveyor of the hetero- 
geneous contents of the hamper, &c.; 
and an odd and amusing account the 
young gentleman gave of his wan- 
derings and inquiries where the best 
of certain articles were to be pro- 
cured. 

“ Clever lad!” grunted the Rev. 
Jabez Brammel. “No place like the 
City for soup. Capital ‘twas !” 

* Here is a list of the various items 
inclosed,” said Mr. Meadows. “I 
think, my dear, you were rather at a 
loss for the names of some of them, 
so I will hand that over to you. It 
is well that I wrote immediately to 
acknowledge their arrival, for here is 
a postscript stating that his father, 
being determined to enjoy his tem- 
— freedom without annoyance 
rom professional correspondence, will 
not say what route he means to take. 
Just like him! They are to travel 
post, and sleep to-night at Northamp- 
ton.” 

And now, as the rest of their table- 
talk was in no way connected with 
coming events, it will suffice to record 
— that, after passing an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant evening, the guests 
took leave of their kind entertainers, 
and at eleven o'clock Mr. and Mrs. 
Meadows were sitting in the parlour 
by themselves. A little chat, retro- 
spective of the few past hours, was 


* As this Magazine will be read years hence, when that once familiar term, ‘‘ frank,” 
shall be obsolete, it may be as well to state that, before “‘ The Reform Bill” passed, 
the members of both Houses of Parliament had the privilege of sending letters, free of 
any charge, by writing their names, with the date and place where posted, on the 


cover, 
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natural under such circumstances ; 
and, perhaps, it was a natural 
for the good lady to take some little 
credit to herself for refraining from 
all interference with the arrange- 
ments of the landlord and his wife, 
whose display and style of executing 
their several duties raised them ex- 
ceedingly in her esteem. 

“ A little too much show,” ob- 
served the curate. “ However, it 
was well meant, and is of no con- 
sequence now, as I told our friends 
that we were shining in borrowed 
plumes. But itis past eleven, Eliza ; 
you must be fatigued. Had you not 
better go to bed?” 

“ And leave you!” said she, with 
an arch smile. 

“T shall not be long, dear. 
as to-morrow is Sunday e 

“ Now, pr’ythee, think me not so 
dull — no, Henry, nor deem my 
heart so cold that I should forget in 
such a moment as this—you know 
what! Bless you! Ican read your 
every thought. Besides, you cruel 
creature, to think of your enjoying 
the pleasure without me! No, no! 
remember how often I have cut and 
contrived with odds and ends of cold 
meat, and then with bread and cheese, 
when we had nothing else to give, 
and little enough of them ; and now, 
when we have such abundance that 


But, 


what we give will be rather a relief 


to ourselves than others, do you sup- 
pose that I will allow you, sir, to 
steal away like a cat into the pantry, 
and have all the luxury to yourself ? 
No, no,dear! Besides, I don’t think 
= could get through without my 

elp before twelve o'clock, for we 
needn't be so particular now about 
choosing only those who are the ver. 
worst off, and then come away wit 
a sigh for those whom we were 
obliged to leave out. Oh, I am so 
happy! Comealong! I wish Charles 
was here to help us!” 

“You may go to bed, Martha,” 
said her mistress, as they passed 
through the kitchen. 4 

“No, please’e! Doan’t’ee, mum, 
a !” exclaimed the maiden. “Do’ee 
et I ha’ summut to do wi’ it!” 

“ With what ?” 

“ Oh, I know’d how’t be, and I 
telled old Nanny Brown ther'd be 
sure to be summut for she and poor 
Jim, wi’ his broken leg, as wor t’ eat 
all’s he could get for fear of a mor- 
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fittacation, as they calls't; and—but 
ask your pardon, missus! Only I 
know'd master and you’d be coming 
arter th’ gentlefolks be gone, and so I 
set t’plates all ready. So doan’tee 
send I to bed, pray, and I'll be’s 
quiet’s a mouse.” 

This latter promise, however, she 
was unable to keep, for, though the 
portions set apart for the poor people 
were by no means stinted, she ever 
and anon ventured such suggestions 
as “ Some o’ that soft stuff’ll do nice 
for t'old granny, as ha’n't got no 
teeth left!”—“ Do’ee, mum, pop in a 
bit o’ that for babby tosuck!” And 
when her wishes were complied with 
she would giggle till her sparkling 
eyes —— with tears of delight, 
and she was obliged to wipe them 
with her sleeve, as she declared it was 
the grandest, blessedest day she had 
ever seen in the whole course of her 
life. And so the pleasant work went 
on till the clock struck twelve, when, 
being dismissed, she retired to bed, 
where her last waking thoughts 
were,— 

“ ] be sure as master’ll be a bishop 
some day, and sarve un no more than 
right, for he desarves’t, and missus 
too. Bless um!” 

The sun rose gloriously on the 
morrow, and promised one of those 
fine, warm, cheerful days, which seem 
as though sent forward, courier-like, 
into spring, to proclaim the advancing 
strength and pride of summer. Our 
curate was in his study at an early 
hour. He had not slept well, and, 
while lying restless on his pillow, 
had been troubled by indistinct mis- 
givings relative to the proceedings of 
the past day, so different from his 
usual course of life, and so incon- 
sistent with the humble position in 
which he was placed; and the more 
he thought, or rather endeavoured to 
think (for drowsiness would ever and 
anon creep over him), the less he 
was satisfied with himself for what 
now seemed little better than a dis- 
play of contemptible vanity. It was 
not his habit when self-reproved to 
shun investigation ; therefore he rose 
with the dawn, and, after endeavour- 
ing to recall to mind all the feelings 
of yesterday, was enabled to pass a 
more lenient sentence upon himself; 
but still a gloomy weight that he 
could not shake off continued to 
darken his spirit. Perhaps, con- 
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sidering his usual quiet, simple way 
of living, this might be the natural 
consequence of the excitement and 
variety of the previous day followed 
by a restless night ; but he could not 
account for it, and became almost 
alarmed, after several fruitless efforts 
at bringing his mind into a proper 
frame for preparing for the solemn 
duties of his calling. 

Happily, it was not his custom to 
leave the composition of his sermons 
till the last moment, for he knew by 
experience that there are times when 
the human intellect, like an unruly 
child, can scarcely be forced to the 
indifferent performance of a task 
which, in happier moments, it is wont 
to execute with facility and pleasure. 
Therefore, he had now only to give 
his manuscript the final revision, 
during which it was his frequent 
habit to interpolate the last results of 
his meditations on the subject; but, 
on the present occasion, as he read, 
his mind wandered away, and he felt 
strangely oppressed by an uncon- 
trollable presentiment of coming evil 
—in a word, he was in what is com- 
monly called “a fit of low spirits ;” 
and, as has been hinted before, when 
in such moods, he was more par- 
ticularly apt to seek relief by endea- 
vouring to imprison some scene or 
passing thought in the trammels of 
“immortal verse ;” and so potent and 
successful was the fascination, that, 
like sweet music, it seldom failed to 
drive away the darkness of his spirit, 
and send him home either in glad- 
ness, or in pensive gratitude content. 

But it was the Sabbath, and he 
hesitated, and endeavoured to turn 
his thoughts on other matters. It 
would not do. The fit came over 
him; and, after some reflection, he 
said to himself,— 

“ Considering the subject, it cannot 
be wrong, and it wants three hours to 
service-time.” 

When “the wish is father to the 
thought,” we are easily convinced. 
The Bible lay open before him, and 
that he believed he was doing no 
wrong may be inferred by his offer- 
ing a brief prayer that the gloom 
might be removed from his mind, and 
that he might be enabled to go 
through the duties of the day with 
alacrity and usefulness. 

He then set to work, and as his 
labour of love was not the mere 


fancy of the moment, and the metre 
was prescribed to be sung to one of 
his favourite old tunes, he had but to 
seek for and pape the words. 
The simple fact was that his fair 
friend Sacharissa had observed that 
the air of “ Life let us Cherish” was 
worthy of sacred words, and his dear 
Eliza and good Mrs. Brammel had 
eed with her, and then they had 
all looked at him in a way unmis- 
takeable to a reputed poct. Nathe- 
less, the curate said unto himself, 
* It is not for them nor for vain praise 
that I do this now, but that I may 
chase away this gloom, so ungrateful 
in one whose heart should be over- 
flowing with thankfulness.” He then 
selected the sixty-third Psalm as most 
consonant with his present feelings, 
and the result was the following 
paraphrase : — 
Ti 14 De 
Lord, on thee early 
I'll call with eager cry, 
Thirstily longing, 
Like valleys parch’d and dry ; 
For, as they drink the limpid stream, 
E’en so | love thy glory’s beam, 
And fain would see thee as before, 
And with my lips adore. 
Lord, on thee, &c. 


v.3, 4, 5, 6. 

Thy loving-kindness 

Is more than life to me, 
Therefore in blessing 

T’ll lift my hands to thee ; 
My soul shail then with gladness bound, 
My lips shall praise with joyful sound, 
On thee I’! think ’mid visions bright, 
In watches of the night. 

Thy loving-kindness, &c. 


v. 7, 8, 9, 10. 
Lo, in the shadow 
Of thy wings outspread, 
I will rejoice 
That help on me was shed ; 
My soul shall follow after thee, 
For thy right hand upholdeth me, 
And all who seek my soul to slay 
In dust shall pass away. 
Lo, in the shadow, &c. 


“ The last two lines alone are in- 
applicable to my case —‘ Brevis esse 
laboro, obscurus fio.’ They do not 
quite please me,” said he, on a re- 

rusal. ‘ No one seeketh to do-me 
ill. The lines have, indeed, fallen to 
me in pleasant places. None dareth 
to make me afraid. Blessed be His 
name ” 
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Here a gentle tap at the study door 
summoned him to join his family at 
breakfast. It was the established 
Sunday-morning signal; for on that 
day, neither his beloved Eliza nor 
the children ever .intruded on his 
privacy without special invitation, 
and all the house was generally as 

uiet as ameditative man might desire. 

ut, on the present occasion, he had 
scarcely reached the foot of the stairs 
before the half-wild Martha saluted 
him with a voluble torrent of thanks 
and blessings intrusted to her keep- 
ing for safe delivery by various poor 
and infirm persons to whose cottages 
she had been a delighted and wel- 
come visitor during the morning, for 
she also had risen earlier than usual, 
and, after “ getting her work for- 
ward,” ventured to take into her own 
hands the distribution of her master’s 
bounty, for the sake, as she said, of 
“ shewing t’clerk as we didn’t want 
he,” but in reality to gratify the 
warm feelings of a simple, benevolent 
heart. And truly she had enjoyed 
herself to her heart's content, and 
managed to coin another new word to 
express her opinion, that though yes- 
terday was the “ blessedest ” day, that 
morning was “ more blessedester still.” 

“T have no control over her this 
morning,” said Mrs. Meadows, as her 
husband entered the breakfast-room. 
“ But I hope she has not annoyed 
you very much ?” 

“ No, my dear, I think she has 
done me good,” he replied, taking his 
accustomed seat, and looking fondly 
at his little ones, who immediately 
began to prattle, in their way, of how 
the poor le would enjoy them- 
selves, and wishing that pa and ma 
could always om them all a good 
dinner every Sunday at least. 

The sparkling eyes and laughing 
faces of children are as a potent 
charm to dispel the demon of low 
spirits, and when the father turned 
from them, and beheld the beautiful 
countenance of his Eliza, radiant with 
smiles of maternal love and joy, he 
was compelled to admit at the mo- 
ment that the spell was more power- 
ful than any that could be woven by 
his capricious Muse. So, welcoming 
the grateful influence of domestic 
cheerfulness, he was enabled to shake 
off the incubus which his previous 
efforts had merely displaced, and 
once more feel quite himself again. 
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The promise of the morning was 
fulfilled. ‘The day turned out as if 
sent to be the herald of approaching 
summer, and, in all save the ripe 
abundance of rustling foliage, seemed 
like one of the fairest in the latter 
end of June. 

Long before service-time, groups 
were to be seen in the churchyard 
whose conversation, it is sad to say, 
instead of having reference to the 
duties which they came professedly 
to perform, turned upon the grand 
dinner given by the parson on the 
preceding day ; and, grand as it cer- 
tainly was for him, it was magnified 
into a sort of installation feast of the 
neighbouring clergy, consequent upon 
his elevation to some ecclesiastical 
dignity, the name and nature of 
which was a mystery, and, being so, 

ve rise to a display of much rustic 
ingenuity in the exercise of that fa- 
vourite, tantalising amusement called 
guessing. “The sensation” was, 
moreover, kept alive by the occa- 
sional dropping in of the poorer pa- 
rishioners, who had that morning 
received donations of certain edible 
substances, many of which they knew 
not even by name, as Martha could 
enlighten their understandings no 
farther than by saying, “They be 
all nice and good for the stomach.” 
Most of them had already ascertained 
the correctness of the first assertion, 
and felt no misgivings respecting the 
second ; but their descriptions, which 
might have puzzled Gunter himself, 
tended only to the bewilderment ofthe 
listeners. So, altogether, there was a 
buzz and hubbub very unseemly, as 
a prelude to divine service, and it 
continued, or rather increased, till 
the parson was seen in his master’s 
gown issuing from the gate of the 
vicarage ; and, then, after a running, 
warning, “ Hist!” had passed round, 
all were silent. 

As our curate walked slowly along 
the tomb-fenced path with his wife 
on his arm, every eye was upon him 
with an expression of deep respect. 
As he passed, eyery head was unco- 
vered, and when he had gone by not 
a few ejaculated, “ God bless him !” 

It was a brief scene that could 
scarcely fail to make an impression 
on a stranger; and there were two 
strangers following him at some dis- 
tance, in company with Jacob Briggs, 
who noticed that passed with 
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especial interest. They had arrived 
early in the —— by a coach that 
passed through Mi field from Lon- 
don; and the elder, after paying a 
compliment to the neatness of the 
inn, had turned round to his com- 
panion, and, as though struck by a 
sudden bright thought, exclaimed, 
“ What d’ye say to stopping here for 
the day, and enjoying ourselves in 
quiet, instead of going on to S * *, 
where there’s no business to be done 
till to-morrow, any how? Nice 
walks about here, I'm sure.” 

“ Humph!” said his companion ; 
“ it’s a pleasant country, to be sure ; 
but I always like to go to church 
once a-day, and I’m rather particular 
whom I hear, because in town ——” 

“You must be precious particular, 
indeed, if we can't suit you with a 
parson!” exclaimed the landlord. 
* T'll back our’n agin any you can 
bring agin him, for what ye like, 
pick ‘em where ye will.” 

“ Well, then, we'll say done,” said 
the elder stranger. 

“ What, the bet?” cried Jacob; 
“Tl take you! For how much ?” 

*“ No, no,” was the grave reply. 
“T seldom bet, and, when I do, I like 
to know something of my man first. 
I mean only, that we'll spend the 
day here, if you can accommodate 
us.” 

Jacob gave the usual landlord’s 
account of his establishment; and, 
after partaking of an early breakfast, 
his two apparently chance customers 
retired to lie down, to recruit their 
strength after travelling all night, 
nage desiring that they might 

called “ in good time for church.” 

Their wish was, in due course, 

complied with, and, as their host 
marshalled them up the hill, he fa- 
voured them with a more lengthy 
panegyric on “our parson,” con- 
cluding, as they entered the church- 
yard, with, “See how they almost 
all worship him like! one 
ood to see it, don’t it? We shall 
ave a precious miss of it when he’s 
one; but he’s booked to go up the 
dder, you may depend on't.” 

“ Shouldn't ceatan? observed the 
younger and smaller of the two 
strangers, sniggering in a way appa- 
rently offensive to his companion, 
who rebuked him by a* momentary, 
but sharp and angry glance; and 
then, turning to the landlord, said, 
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gravely, “If he’s all you describe, 
= too good for sab a place as 
this.” 

“Don’t see that!” exclaimed 
Jacob. “ We has souls to be saved 
here as well as you up in Lunnun, 
though, may be, we arnt quite so 
— But mum! Here we are at 
the church-door, so you just follow 
me, will ye?” 

The demeanour of his guests dur- 
ing the reading of prayers was high] 
gratifying to their host, but still 
more was he delighted at the ex- 
treme attention with which they 
subsequently listened to the sermon. 
It seemed as though they were un- 
der the influence of fascination, and 
were unable to take their eyes off the 
preacher; and, as Jacob watched 
them, it is to be feared that his 
thoughts wandered triumphantly 
away from the good advice he was 
receiving, as he once caught himself 
in the act of rubbing his hands. 
He was therefore much disappointed, 
after the conclusion of the service, at 
the taciturnity of his new acquaint- 
ance. During the walk home, he 
could extract little else than mono- 
syllables, and not a word of praise 
from either. The elder maintained 
a gravity not unbecoming one re- 
turning from a place of worship, but 
the younger was more than grave, 
He looked disconcerted and unhap- 
py, almost sullen; and when Jacob 
asked him if he had noticed the 
parson’s handsome wife and lovely 
children he replied, emphatically, 
as if uttering a deep groan, ‘“‘ Oh, 
yes!” 

To account for this singular con- 
duct, we must follow the two guests 
into the privacy of their own room 
at the Crown. 

“Well, Master Slater!” said the 
elder, who, it is almost needless to 
say, was the quiet veteran of Bow 
Street, “all’s right now! so we've 
only got to enjoy ourselves snugly 
here to-day, and to-morrow morning 
I'll go up to the parsonage with the 
warrant, and ——” 

“God forbid!” exclaimed the 
Moorfields broker. “No, no! it 
must not be! I tell you I can’t — I 
won't swear to him.” 

“ Ay, ay, I understand,” said the 
quiet man; “a qualm. You aint 
used to these things. But don’t talk 
nonsense. You gave the sign di- 
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rectly you saw him, and that’s enough. 
Come, come; you're in for it; so go 
through the business like a man. I 
can't say I like the job myself, after 
what we've seen and heard this morn- 
ing ; but duty’s duty.” 

“Tl have nothing to do with it,” 
said Slater, doggedly ; “ I wash my 
hands of the concern. He paid me 
honestly, and i've no doubt 

“ Ha, ha! he paid you honestly, 
did he? You'll cut a nice figure at 
cross-questioning, and we'll have 
you in the witness-box, of course.” 

“Oh that I had but stayed at 
home, and refused to come!” gasped 
the excited tradesman ; and, leaning 
forward on the table, he hid his 
face in his hands, and sobbed like a 
child. 

The quiet man rose, and took two 
or three turns in the room, and then 
proceeded to comfort him, by saying, 
“ Come, my good fellow! don’t take 
on so, nor ioe yourself. It would 
have made no difference whether 
you'd come or no; for Master Joyce, 
of the Griffin, would have done just 
as well, and been glad enough of the 
trip this fine weather; but, as I 
came to you in the first beginning, it 
seemed only fair to give you the first 
chance now, and ready enough you 
seemed. Ay, up to the church, 
when you must needs joke in a way 
that might have spoiled all. Phoo, 
phoo! A rogue’s a rogue, after all, 
dress him as you will; and, besides, 
recollect that yours isn’t the only 
business I’ve got against him; and 
the other's a precious sight heavier, 
though the law’s as good for one as 
tother. Ifhe gets quit of both, he'll 
be a lucky fellow, that’s all.” 

“ He can’t be guilty!” exclaimed 
Slater, starting up; “ I tell you it’s 
impossible,—a man that’s lived here 
all these years, and made himself so 
beloved by rich and poor, and can 
preach as he did this morning.” 

“ The more hypocrite he, if he is 
guilty, which I don’t mean to say he 
is, before trial; but circumstances 
look uncommon black, I can tell 

ou. There's that note he denied 
aving, and shuffled so about with 
the traveller, is next number to the 
one changed at the public-house near 
you, by the chap that came drunk to 
- shop (I can have him I when 
ike, but he don’t weigh his weight 
yet), and they're of the same lot. 
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Then why did he go about London 
disguised, and never give his name at 
the Griffin, nor to you, unless he was 
about something that wouldn't stand 
the light? Ifyou’d seen as much as 
I have, you wouldn't be for letting a 
man off because he can preach a good 
sermon, and looking as if butter 
wouldn’t melt in his mouth. How- 
ever, it’s no use bothering oneself 
about it beforehand. I shall just 
have a bit of quiet chat with him to- 
morrow morning, and then P 

“ He'll be able to explain all, I've 
no doubt,” said Slater, catching a 
glimpse of hope; “he'll tell you 
where he got them all; and, as for 
the forty-pound note, it couldn't 
have been from the banker's clerk, 
for he says it was a much shorter 
man; and as for his shuffling, as you 
call it, with the traveller, it was only 
nervousness, I dare say, the same as 
he shewed, and I thought odd, at the 
time when I said the forty-pound 
note might be a forged one.” 

“ Did I happen to tell you that 
the check had not been paid twenty 
minutes, or less, before a fellow that 
was shorter called upon him at the 
Griffin, muffled up in a loose great- 
coat, and holding a handkerchief to 
his face ?” 

“ Well, what then ?” 

“ Why, they went into his bed- 
room together, and the chambermaid 
happened to go by, and saw them 
counting bank-notes.” 

“Well. What of that? It was 
somebody he'd got money to pay to, 
no doubt. But that’s the way; 
when once you suspect a man, you 
catch at any thing.” 

“ Do we?” said the quiet man, 
dryly. “Well, so be it. I’mglad to 
see you've got over your quandary ; 
and so, if you please, I'll ring the 
bell, and inquire about dinner.” 

The summons was answered by 
Jacob himself, who entered, rubbing 
his hands, and his face beaming with 
delight, to announce that the parson, 
seeing two strange gentlemen in his 
pew, had sent, for his acceptance and 
their entertainment, “a piece of as 
fine a salmon as was ever dished up 
at any nobleman’s table in the land ; 
and, rabbit me,” added Jacob, “ if 

you'll let me make one with you, 
‘ll stand a bottle to drink his good 
health !” 


“ Agreed,” said the quiet man. 




















Or all the brutal excesses and ex- 
travagant acts of sacrilegious wicked- 
ness which were elicited and com- 
mitted during the climax of the 
French Revolution there was not 
one which occasioned more universal 
disgust, or which tended more di- 
rectly to stamp the principal actors 
in that awful exhibition of human 
frailty with indelible infamy, than 
the violation of the tombs of the 
kings at the royal mausoleum of St. 
Denis, and the attempted, but, hap- 
pily, not completed, destruction of 
all monumental records and other 
mementi of the long line of monarchs 
who had ruled with such varied re- 
sults over the people of France. 

The originator of the suggestion 
which led to the demolition of the 
tombs of the kings was Barrére, the 
associate of Robespierre, and during 
the last forty years of his life, the 
spy and tool of every successive dy- 
nasty in France that would conde- 
scend toemploy such a man. It was 
this man who on the 31st of July, 
1793, proposed in the National Con- 
vention the celebrated decree for ex- 
tirpating all traces of royalty and 
nobility from the soil of France, by 
tearing down their monuments and 
effacing all records of them where- 
ever they were found. The decree 
was at once assented to, and early in 
the following month it was partially 
carried into effect, by the mob 
breaking into the cathedral of St. 
Denis, the abbey church of St. Ger- 
main des Prés, and other sanctuaries 
of the dead, in Paris and elsewhere, 
and demvlishing all the monuments 
and effigies that presented themselves 
to view. This first burst of mis- 
placed vengeance was soon over, al- 
though its effects were fatal in many 
cases. It was not until October in 
the same year that the original inten- 
tions of Barrére were carried into 
full effect. Upon the receipt of some 
intelligence from the French army 
on the frontiers, some one of the 
members of the Convention proposed 
that a quantity of ammunition should 
be sent by that body, and Barrére 
observed, that as lead was extremely 
scarce and difficult to obtain, the 
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THREE EPOCHS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


I. Destruction. 





cause of freedom would be greatly 
forwarded by the Assembly giving 
orders to tear the coffins of their an- 
cient tyrants from their graves, and 
to melt down the lead of which they 
were composed, to hurl at the ene- 
mies of that people whom it was 
wished again to enslave. This speech 
was received as an excellent joke, 
and the proposition thus made in the 
detestable spirit of mingled levity 
and of awful depravity was assented 
to in the most serious _ of a de- 
liberative assembly. The most dis- 
graceful decree, perhaps, that was ever 
assented to by a body of men, claim- 
ing to represent an enlightened and 
civilised people, was carried into 
effect, and on the 12th of the same 
month the work of destruction was 
begun. 

The abbey church of St. Denis, as 
most of our readers are aware, is 
about six miles from Paris, in a city 
which has grown up around it, on 
the highroad towards Pontoise. Al- 
though not ranking among the finest 
specimens of Gothic architecture, it 
has always been celebrated, from the 
circumstance of its being the mauso- 
leum of the kings of France for up- 
wards of twelve centuries. 

The records of antiquity, both 
profane and sacred, attest the import- 
ance which has ever attached to the 
ceremonies of interment. Not only 
the Greeks and Romans, but the 
Jews and Christians, and, besides 
them, the Pagans, have always con- 
sidered it a matter of duty to per- 
form the obsequies of the dead with 
certain religious observances and 
rites. The burials of the ancient 
kings of France were formerly not 
so grand and imposing as they were 
subsequently to the period when 
Gregory of Tours wrote his ane 
The body of the deceased monarch, 
according to his account, having been 
duly washed and perfumed, was 
clothed in the royal vestments, and, 
thus habited, was taken to the place 
of sepulchre (which previous to the 
caubliciamens of St. Denis as the 

lace of burial for the —— of 
‘rance, was always a very rich and 
important cathedral) where, after the 
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customary ceremonies, it was buried. 
St. Gregory of Tours speaks of the 
splendour of these ceremonies as con- 
sisting simply in the abundance of 
lights, in the excellence of the chants, 
and in the affluence of the attendant 
clergy and others. Kings themselves 
were wont to be present at their pre- 
decessors’ obsequies, the only reason 
formerly assigned for non-observ- 
ance of this custom being the non-age 
of the successor or his absence from 
the kingdom. It, indeed, appears to 
have been only at a comparatively re- 
cent date that the custom of the king 
absenting himself from the funeral 
ceremonies of his family was intro- 
duced. Louis VII. assisted at the 
funeral of the Abbot Suger; Louis 
VIII. at that of Philippe Augustus, 
his father. Philip the Bold gave an 
example of extreme humility in as- 
sisting to carry the shrine of Saint 
Louis¢, his father, from Paris to 
St. Denis. Charles V. was also pre- 
sent at the obsequies of his father 
King John, and of Queen Jeanne 
d’Evreux, widow of Charles IV.; 
Charles VI. attended the funeral of 
the brave Duguesclin when he was 
buried in St. Denis, thus doubly 
honouring the memory of this re- 
nowned hero. 

With respect to the funeral hon- 
ours paid to the kings of France, 
there is no record containing the 
precise details previous to the pe- 
riods of Charles VI. and Charles VII., 
of whose interments an elaborate and 
minute description exists in contem- 
poraneous writings. 

A manuscript of the date of 1518, 
from which some extracts have been 
made in the following pages, contains 
a curious and highly graphic account 
of the obsequies of Anne of Brittany. 
The cathedral church of St. Denis 
being, as has been stated, exclusively 
appropriated as the place of burial 
of the royal family of France, no 
person was interred there except the 
princes and princesses of the blood 
down to the third degree of descent. 
The abbots and grand priors had a 
place of sepulture within the abbey 
precincts, but this was outside of the 
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choir. All others, and there are but 
few, who were buried in the cathe- 
dral, were honoured by this mark of 
favour in consequence of special ex- 
ceptions made in their favour, and 
which have always been regarded as 
one of the most signal marks of 
esteem, confidence, friendship, and 
respect, that the monarch was able 
to bestow upon one of his subjects. 
There are four principal sites in 
which the bodies of monarchs and 
queens were buried. 

The cathedral stands nearly due 
east and west. Its length is about 
360 feet by about 160 in the widest 
part. On entering at the great 
western gate, at the period of which 
we are now speaking, the visitor, 
proceeding up the nave, was stopped 
at the entrance to the choir by mas- 
sive iron gates, beautifully wrought 
and gilt. On entering the choir be- 
yond the double row of seats, placed 
for the clergy and assistant choris- 
ters, was situated the sanctuary, di- 
ae the choir from the grand altar, 
at which mass was performed on 
Sundays and high church festivals. 
Immediately within the rows of seats, 
and in the centre of the choir, was 
the tomb of Charles the Bald, the 
only emperor buried at St. Denis. 
The position of the other tombs will 
be best understood from the refer- 
ences made in the verbal narrative 
drawn up on the occasion of the dis- 
interment of the bodies of the kings 
and queens. Proceeding up the steps 
to the right, the visitor reached the 
chapel of St. Eustace, which is here 
specified in consequence of its having 
contained the tomb of Turenne, the 
first that was violated and ransacked 
by the Revolutionists. Adjoining 
to this chapel, which forms part of 
the chevet,* was the grand mausoleum 
of the royal line of Valois, constructed 
by Philibert de !Orme,} by order of 
Catherine of Medicis.{ Returning 
back to the choir, the visitor found 
an iron grated door between the 
tombs of Louis and Philip the 
Handsome, which conducted to the 
resting-place of the Bourbons, that 
being the sepulchre which was next 


* The chevet is the easternmost end of the cathedral, in French architectural no- 


menclature. 


+ The celebrated architect who built the Chateaux d’Amboise and De Gaillon. The 
first for the Cardinal of that name, the second for Diane de Poitiers. 
+ This splendid tomb was destroyed in 1712, by order of the Regent Orleans. 
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despoiled after Turenne’s body had 
been removed from his tomb. 
Felibien, in his history of the 
abbey of St. Denis, states the fol- 
lowing circumstances relating to the 
construction of the Bourbon vault :— 


‘The vault destined to receive the 
bodies of the Bourbon line of princes be- 
ing too small to admit the coffin of the 
deceased queen of Louis XIV., the king’s 
engineers were ordered to enlarge it, 
which was an enterprise attended with 
great risk and extreme difficulty. They 
descended into the vault, however, and 
directed the workmen to pierce the wall 
in the direction of the cheret, as tradition 
recorded tliat an ancient chapel, dedicated 
to St. Demetrius, had formerly existed 
thereabouts. The masons, accordingly, 
cut a passage or corridor, of the dimen- 
sions of three feet wide and seven in 
height (French measure), vaulting the 
passage as they proceeded. During the 
progress of their work some tombs were 
discovered, one notably that of an Abbot 
Antony of the Hague, as the inscription 
certified. Having pushed their tunnel 
to the length of about forty feet (French), 
they reached the vault of which they 
were in search, and it was found then 
very easy to join to the former sepulchre, 
by this corridor, a spacious tomb which 
is directly under the chevet, and which 
consists of the ancient crypt where the 
bones of the holy martyrs (St. Denis, 
St. Hilaire, &c.) were formerly interred. 
This vault is fifty-four feet long by fifty. 
seven wide in its greatest length.” 


Having thus afforded the reader 
the means of following the descrip- 
tion given by the writer of the en- 
suing account, we proceed forthwith 
to lay it before him, observing, that 
we have divided the narrative into 
tkree different portions for the pur- 
pose of breaking its gloomy mono- 
tony. 

Historical Notes on the Disinter- 
ments executed in 1793 at the Abbey 
of St. Denis. By Alexandre Lenoir. 
—On Saturday, October 12, 1793, 
the persons constituting the munici- 
pality of Franciade* having issued 
orders for the exhumation and ex- 
trusion from the abbey church of 
St. Denis of the bodies of the kings 
and queens, princes and princesses, 
and also of the celebrated and illus- 
trious men who had been interred 
within those sacred precincts during 
a period extending over fifteen cen- 
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turies, for the purpose of extracting 
the lead of which their coffins were 
made, in conformity to the decree 
of the National Convention, the 
workmen, desirous of beholding the 
remains of a hero, hastened to the 
chapel of St. Eustace, which con- 
tained the tomb of Turenne, who 
was the first of the illustrious dead 
thus disinterred. This brave soldier's 
place of sepulture in the abbey was 
distinguished by a splendid monu- 
ment of black marble, designed by 
Charles Lebrun. A group of bronze 
figures, representing the marshal 
expiring in the arms of Immortality, 
the cardinal qualities, Wisdom and 
Valour, forming accessories. A 
bronze bas-relief ornamented the 
centre of the base, the subject being 
Turenne’s charge on the enemy at 
the battle of Turkeim, fought in 
1675. This celebrated warrior was 
killed at Salzbach by a cannon-ball 
in the same year, at the age of sixty- 
four. An epitaph for his tomb was 
written by the poet Chevreau, but 
Louis XIV. forbade its inscription, 
though it appears to have been sub- 
sequently added. The following is 
its purport, which seems to have 
offended the pride of the great mo- 
narch :— 


**TURENNE FINDS A TOMB AMIDST THOSE 
OF OUR KINGS, 
"TIS THE GLORIOUS RESULT OF HIS HEROIC 
DEEDS. 
THUS HIS VALOUR IS REWARDED 
TO SHEW FUTURE GENERATIONS 
THAT TIERE WAS, IN HIS CASE, 
NO DIFFERENCE MADE BETWEEN HIM WHO 
WORE THE CROWN, AND HIM 
WHO SUCCESSFULLY DEFENDED IT.” 


Having broken down the brick-work 
which closed the vault, the entrance 
to the place where his body was 
deposited was perceived, and, descend- 
ing into the tomb, the workmen 
dragged forth the coffin containing 
the remains. Their astonishment, as 
well as that of all present, was great 
at beholding the body in a state of 
perfect preservation, so much so that 
the features of his countenance were 
easily recognisable. The spectators, 
surprised at the sight, gazed in ad- 
miration on the cold ashes, the sole 
remnant of the victor of Turkeim, 
and, forgetful of the mortal blow 


* The new name given to the royal city of St. Denis by the revolutionary govern- 


ment. 
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which had struck him down at Salz- 
bach, they indulged in the momentary 
illusion that he was still the tutelary 
guardian of the liberties and rights 
of France. The body, in no way dis- 
figured, and exhibiting an entire con- 
formity to the medals and pictures 
which existed of the great captain, 
was in the state of a mummy, quite 
desiccated, and of the colour of a 
light bistre. At the suggestion of 
several persons of consideration who 
were present during this stage of the 
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proceedings, the body was given in 
charge to one Host, the keeper of the 
ground, who placed it in a case made 
of chestnut-tree wood, and deposited 
it in the sacristy of the church, where, 
during the ensuing eight months, he 
made a show of it to the curious. 
At the end of that time the mummy 
was transferred to the Garden of 
Plants, at the solicitation of the 
learned M. Desfontaines, professor 
and member of that establishment.* 
The workmen next broke open the 


* The body of Turenne was subsequently transferred from the Jardin des Plantes 
to the Museum of French Monuments in the Rue des Petits Augustins (now the 
Palais des Beaux Arts), Lenoir’s procés verbal of this proceeding is amusingly 
minute in its details. The following is a translation :— 

*« Seventh year ofthe French Republic, one and indivisible, and the quartidi of the 
24th of Prairial. 

‘* We, Alexander Lenoir, administrator of the Museum of French Monuments, 
and residing thereat in the Rue des Petits Augustins, and Peter Claude Binart, con- 
servator of the said Museum, charged by the Minister of the Interior with the execution 
of the decree of the Executive Directory of the 27th Germinal last, which ordains the 
translation of the body of Turenne (deposited at the National Museum of Natural 
History and Plants) from that place to the said Museum of French Monuments, with 
the intention of carrying the before-mentioned decree into effect, have invited and 
called in to our assistance the citizens Ambroise Robert Lesieur, and Augustin John 
Lesieur, brothers, natives of Paris, and residing therein (who were present with us 
and assisted us when we removed the bodies of Moliére and Lafontaine to the said 
Museum), in order to concert together with ourselves the mode of carrying into 
execution the removal of the body of the hero above named, in conformity to the 
intentions of the Minister of the Interior, and also to bear witness that such removal 
has been really effectuated. 

‘* In consequence, about six o’clock in the evening, one of us, the undersigned, 
repaired to the Arsenal of Paris in order to fetch the funeral-carriage placed at our 
disposition by the citizen Berthier, major in the army, and director, ad interim of the 
artillery in the Arsenal of Paris, and thence proceeded to the Garden of Plants, 
where the said citizen Lenoir was awaiting the arrival of the carriage in company 
with the two brothers Sauvé, who are employed at the Museum of French Monuments, 
and accompanied by the five persons already named. The citizen Lenoir repaired 
at once to the office of the superintendant of the Museum of Natural History, where 
he claimed from him the delivery of the body of Turenne, in conformity to the autho- 
rity with which he was furnished. Having obtained the necessary powers, the 
superintendant rejoined us about eight o’clock in the evening and conducted us to the 
spot where the corpse was deposited, namely, in a locality adjoining the amphitheatre, 
which serves for a laboratory, and in the centre of which was a wooden alcove, painted 
to imitate granite, containing achest in the form ofa coffin also of painted wood, glazed 
above, 197 millimetres long, within which we were informed the body of Turenne 
was deposited. We observed, on looking through the glass cover, a corpse laid out, 
covered with a sheet, which had been torn away from the face and chest, leaving those 
portions bare to the view. Having looked with considerable attention at the corpse, 
we discovered that it had been very carefully embalmed, and that it was entire and 
in good preservation in all its parts. ‘The cap of the scull had been sawn off, and the 
part removed had been replaced by a covering of wood, which was larger in circum- 
ference than the piece taken away. The features of the corpse were not so much 
altered as to prevent us from recognising tke traits which have been preserved in the 
marble busts of this great man. There were still visible the effects of the fatal blow 
which carried him off in the midst of his victorious career, and which, doubtless, con- 
vulsed his face in the moment of death, for his mouth was wide open. Continuing 
our observations, we remarked that his arms were extended on each side of his body, 
his hands being crossed over the ventral region, ‘he remainder of the corpse was 
enveloped in the sheet, and presented the ordinary appearances. On the side of the 
coffin was a plate of copper, which appeared to have formed part of the original coffin, 
as the following inscription was engraved thereon : — 

“« Here is the body of the most serene Prince, Henry de la Tour d'Auvergne, 
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vault of the Bourbons, situated on 
the same side as the door leading 
down to the crypt, and containing 
the subterranean chapels, whence 
they drew forth, first the coffin of 
Henry IV., who was assassinated in 
1610 at the age of fifty-seven; the 
brass plate on the outer case merely 
stated the date of the king's death, 
without mentioning the manner of 
it. The corpse was in a state of pre- 
servation so complete as to enable all 
to recognise the monarch by his well- 
known features ; it was deposited for 
the moment in the passage leading 
to the lower chapels, enveloped in 
his shroud, which was in perfect pre- 
servation. Exposed thus to public 


view, it remained until the follow- 
ing Monday, when the body was 
transferred to the foot of the steps 
leading to the sanctuary, whence, 
after a lapse of several hours, it was 
carried to the cemetery of Valois; a 
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into a long deep trench dug at the 
lower end of the burying-ground, 
towards the north of the cathedral. 
The corpse was found, on examina- 
tion, to have had the scull sawn in 
two, the brain being abstracted, and 
its place supplied by some tow steeped 
in an aromatic preparation, the odour 
of which was so powerful as to be 
almost impossible to bear it. A 
soldier who was present, seized with 
a martial enthusiasm at the moment 
when the coffin was opened, threw 
himself upon the remains of the con- 
queror of the League, and, after an 
interval of silent admiration, he drew 
his sabre, cut a long lock of the 
monarch’s beard, which was still 
fresh, exclaiming, at the same time, in 
energetic and military phraseology, 
“ And I also am a French soldier ; 
henceforward I will wear no mous- 
tachio but this!” placing the 
lock of hair on his upper lip, he 


short time subsequently it was cast 


continued, “ Now I am certain to 


Viscount of Turenne, Maréchal-Général of the Light Cavalry of France, Governor of 
the provinces of Upper and Lower Limousin, who was killed by a cannon-ball the 
27th July, 1675.’ 

“ The citizen Lenoir and one of the undersigned assistants having placed the coffin 
within the carriage which we had brought for this purpose, two of us at his invitation 
accompanied these venerable remains to the Museum of French Monuments, where it 
was safely deposited. 

“ And on the 22d of Messidor, in the seventh year of the Republic, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, we, Alexander Lenoir and Peter Claude Binart, administrator 
and conservator respectively of the before-mentioned Museum, having caused to be 
erected the monument destined to receive the remains of Turenne, and having re- 
moved the coffin from the place wherein it was deposited, took away the glass cover- 
ing, and fixed in its stead a copperplate with the following inscription :— 

*« The remains of Henry de la Tour d’Auvergne, Viscount of Turenne, killed by 
a cannon-ball the 27th July, 1675, near the village of Salzbach ; exhumed in 1793 at 
the Abbey of St. Denis, where he was interred, and preserved by the care of Alex- 
ander Lenoir, founder of the Museum of French Monuments, are deposited within 
this sarcophagus (which was constructed after his designs), by decree of the Ex- 
ecutive Directory, in the seventh year of the Republic, one and indivisible.’ 

“ All which being duly performed, we instantly covered the coffin with an oak 
plank, and, having secured it, the original inscription on the first coffin was fixed to 
this covering, and the corpse was removed and placed in the sarcophagus in our pre- 
sence by the citizens Sauvé, brothers, the undersigned citizens Ambrose Robert 
Lesieur, and John Pachez, workmen at the said Museum assisting therein. The 
monument was then closed and secured in our presence. Of which several and suc- 
cessive circumstances and operations we have drawn up the present verbal narrative, 
the said day and year above mentioned, in order to certify the execution of the decree 
of the Executive Directory, and to shew our veneration for the memory of Turenne. 

(Signed) * Lenoir, Brnart, A. R. Lesirur, Pacuez, 
“* Sauve, ainé, and P. Savuvs.” 

Two years after this, Turenne was removed in great pomp to the Church of the 
Invalids, then styled the Temple of Mars, where he was reinterred, and the same 
monument which had marked the place of his original interment was placed there. 
At this ceremony Carnot, the Minister of War, presided, and pronounced an eloquent 
speech over his remains, as likewise did Lenoir, who was in every way entitled to 
this honour. Four of the most distinguished generals of the ree army held 
the corners of the pall, and the same funeral car which Berthier had lent Lenoir for 
the purpose of conveying the body from the Garden of Plants to the Museum of 
French Monuments was used again on this occasion.” 
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vanquish the enemies of France ; and 
I, thus equipped, march confidently 
to victory!” saying, which the man 
left the vault. 

On their return from dinner, the 
workmen proceeded to extract the 
remaining coffins of the Bourbon line 
of kings and princes of that race, 
which were carried out in the fol- 
lowing order :— 

Louis XIII, who died in 1643, 
aged forty-two years; Louis XIV., 
who died in 1715, aged seventy-seven 
years; Mary de Medicis, the second 
wife of Henry-1V., who died in 
1642, aged sixty-eight years; Anne 
of Austria, consort of Louis XIIL., 
who died in 1666, aged sixty-four 
years; Maria Theresa, infanta of 
Spain, consort of Louis XIV., who 
died in 1688, aged forty-five years ; 
Louis, the first dauphin, son of 
Louis XIV., who died in 1711, aged 
fifty years. 

On cursory examination, the bodies 
of Louis XIII. and of Louis XIV. 
were alone found to be in a state of 
preservation: that of Louis XIV. 
was as black as ink. ‘The other re- 
mains were in a state of liquid pu- 
trefaction, more particularly those 
of the dauphin, who died of the 
small-pox, at a premature age, to 
the great grief of his father. The 
Dowager Duchess of Orleans, his 
uncle’s widow, has left some cu- 
rious traits on record of this prince’s 
disposition, which, amidst the cra- 

ulous excesses of the courtiers of 

is day, was distinguished by the 
same affectation of decorum and out- 
ward observance of religion that 
characterised Louis XIV. and his 
mistresses. In a letter extant, Ma- 
dame Charlotte Elizabeth de Baviére 
(as the widow of Monsieur was 
styled) narrates that his idea of the 
greatest possible crime was to eat 
meat on fast-days; and one Friday, 
being in the country with La Raisin, 
an actress celebrated for her beauty 
(by whom he had a daughter), he 
shut her up in a mill, where he kept 
her confined without any thing to 
eat during the whole day, alleging 
as an excuse, when rallied by the 
court for his conduct, that though 
he was very well disposed to commit 
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one sin, he could not reconcile it to 
his conscience to be guilty of two 
offences at once. 

On the following day, Tuesday, 
Oct. 15, 1793, the workmen resumed, 
at seven o'clock, a.m., their labours, 
continuing the extraction of the 
Bourbon coffins from their vault. 
The inscriptions on the coffins were 
verified in the ensuing order :— 

Mary, princess of Poland, consort 
of Louis XV., who died in 1768, 
aged 65. Mary Anne Christine 

ictoire of Bavaria, consort of the 
first dauphin, who died in 1690, at 
the age of thirty. The desecration 
committed upon the remains of this 
princess, and likewise upon the other 
occupants of the royal vault, finds a 
remarkable parallel in the scene that 
took place at her funeral, and which 
is worthy of being narrated here, 
though it somewhat interrupts Le- 
noir’s lugubrious proces verbal. 

The same authority from whose 
letters the preceding anecdote re- 
specting this princess’s consort was 
taken thus records the scandalous 
circumstance :—* 


“At the funeral service of the dau- 
phine, it was my duty, in the order of 
the ceremonial, to leave my station, and 
to proceed towards the high altar, with 
my offering in one hand, consisting of 
several pieces of gold, and in the other 
holding a thick wax-taper, both of which 
1 presented, kneeling, to the bishop who 
performed the funeral mass, and who was 
seated in an arm-chair on one side of the 
altar. The bishop was about to give my 
offering to the assistant priests who be- 
longed to the king's chapel; but the 
monks of St. Denis pretended that the 
wax-taper and the money were their per- 
quisites. They rushed forward, seized 
upon the bishop, smashed the candle, and 
knocked the mitre from his head, If I 
had hesitated a moment in taking myself 
off, the bishop and his assailants would 
have upset me. Luckily, I was then 
very nimble ; [ cleared the four steps of 
the altar at one jump, and watched the 
progress of the scuffle at a distance. I[ 
could not help laughing most heartily, as 
also did the bystanders,” 


To resume the catalogue of Lenoir. 
The next corpse brought up was that 
of Louis, duke of Burgundy, second 
dauphin, grandson of Louis XIV., 


* Fragments of Original Letters from the Duchess Elizabeth of Bavaria, widow 


of Monsieur, sole brother of Louis XIV., to Caroline Princess of Wales. 
Hamburg and Paris, 1788, 


to 1720. Vol. ii. p. 53. 


From 1715 
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and son of the preceding princess by 
her consort the first dauphin. Im- 
mediately after the disinterment of 
the prince, the coffin containing the 
remains of Mary Adelaide, of Savoy, 
wife of the second dauphin, was ex- 
humed. These personages died in 
1712, both being in the flower of their 
age. ‘The Dowager Duchess of Or- 
leans narrates that the Duke of Bur- 
gundy maintained, amidst the uni- 
versal corruption of morals that pre- 
vailed around him, great purity of 
conduct. He was passionately ena- 
moured of his wife, and, indeed, 
evinced his affection in the most un- 
deniable manner, by following her, 
within eight days, to the grave. The 
dauphine, according to the absurd su- 
perstition of those times, had got her 
nativity cast by some Italian charla- 
tan, who foretold that she would die 
before she was twenty-seven. She 
was wont to refer to this prediction ; 
and, as she approached that age, she 
observed to her husband, that, her 
time being near, she wished to know 
who he would marry after her death, 
as she was certain he could not live 
single. The dauphin replied, that he 
trusted Providence had no such se- 
vere blow in store for him as her 
death would inflict, but that, if so 
a a calamity should happen to 

im, he would follow her within 
eight days; which he certainly did, 
dying on the seventh day after her 
decease. 

The next in order of the disinter- 
ments were the following :— 

Louis, duke of Brittany, first son 
of Louis, duke of Burgundy, aged 
nine months nineteen days. 

Louis, duke of Brittany, second 
son of Louis, duke of Burgundy, de- 
ceased 1712, aged six. 

Maria Theresa, infanta of Spain, 
first consort of Louis, dauphin, son 
of Louis XV., deceased 1746, aged 
twenty. 

Xavier of France, duke of Acqui- 
taine, son of Louis, dauphin, deceased 
the 22d of February, 1754, aged five 
months and a half, 

Maria Zephirine of France, daugh- 
ter of Louis, dauphin, and of Maria 
Theresa of Spain, his first consort, 
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deceased the 27th of April, 1748, aged 
twenty-one months. 

(died before he was christ- 
ened), duke of Anjou, son of Louis 
XV., deceased 1733, aged two years 
and seven months. 

The vault was likewise despoiled 
on this day of the hearts of Louis, 
dauphin, son of Louis XV., who 
died at Yontainbleau, Dec. 20, 1765 ; 
and of Maria Joseph of Savoy, his 
consort, who died the 13th of March, 
1767. 

The lead encasing these remains, 
in the form of hearts, was placed on 
one side for the moment, the contents 
being conveyed to the cemetery al- 
ready named, together with the bo- 
dies of all the Bourbons disinterred. 
These leaden hearts were either 
gilded or silvered over; the crowns 
placed on each of the coffins were de- 
— at the municipality; the 
eaden coffins, &c., were transferred 
to the commissary named by the ex- 
ecutive government, bearing the title 
of commissioner of confiscations. The 
workmen then proceeded to disinter 
the remaining coffins in the vault, in 
the order in which they were de- 
posited on the right and left. The 
first was that of Anne Henrietta of 
France, daughter of Louis XV., de- 
ceased Feb. 10, 1752, aged twenty- 
four years, five months, twenty- 
seven days. ‘The others were as 
follows : 

Louisa Maria of France, daughter 
of Louis XV.,; deceased Feb. 19, 
1733, aged four years and a half. 

Louisa Elizabeth of France, daugh- 
ter of Louis XV., deceased Dec. 6, 
1759, aged thirty-two years, three 
months, twenty-two days. 

Louis Joseph Xavier of France, 
duke of Burgundy, son of Louis, 
dauphin, and brother of Louis XVI, 
deceased March 22, 1761, aged nine 
years and a half.* 

(died before he was christ- 
ened), duke of Orleans, second son of 
Henry IV., deceased 1611, aged four 
years. 

Maria of Bourbon Montpensier, 
first wife of Gaston, deceased 1627, 
aged twenty-two years. 

Gaston John Baptist, duke of Or- 


* All these coffins were ranged on the left-hand side of the vault on entering. The 
disinterments began at the farthest end of it, and proceeded down towards the door, 
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leans, son of Henry IV., deceased 
1660, aged fifty-two years. 

Anne Maria Louisa of Orleans, 
duchess of Montpensier,* daughter of 
Gaston and of Maria of Bourbon, 
deceased 1693, aged sixty-six years. 

Marguerite of Lorraine, second 
wife of Gaston, of Orleans, deceased 
1672, aged fifty-nine years. 

John Gaston of Orleans, son of 
Gaston John Baptist and of Margue- 
rite of Lorraine, deceased 1652, aged 
two years. 

Maria Anne of Orleans, daughter 
of Gaston and of Marguerite of Lor- 
raine, deceased 1656, aged four years. 

The exhumation of the above- 
mentioned coffins which occupied the 
whole of Tuesday, Oct. 15, offered 
nothing worthy of observation. The 
greater part of the bodies were in a 
state of putrefaction ; there proceeded 
from them a dense black vapour, of a 
horrible odour, which was dissipated 
by the fumes of vinegar and of gun- 
powder, alternately burnt in the 
vault. This, nevertheless, did not 
prevent the workmen from being at- 
tacked by fever and diarrhoea, which, 
happily produced no fatal effects. 

On Wednesday, October 16, 1793, 
about seven o'clock a.m., the disin- 
terment of the royal corpses was re- 
sumed in the Bourbon vault. 

The first coffin that was disturbed 
in the compartment of the tomb now 
ransacked was that containing the 
body of Henrietta Maria, queen of 
Charles I. and daughter of Henry IV., 
who died in 1669, aged sixty years. 

The next exhumation was that of 
the preceding queen’s daughter, Hen- 
rietta Stuart, sister of Charles IT., 
first wife of Monsieur, only brother 
of Louis XIV., father of the Regent 
d’Orleans: Henrietta, first duchess 
of Orleans of the last + creation, died 
suddenly, in 1670, in the twenty- 
sixth year of her age, not without 
strong suspicions of having been 
poisoned. Her successor, Madame 
Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavaria, the 
duke’s second wife, totally disregard- 
ing all assertions to the contrary, in- 
timates, in her correspondence already 
referred to, a firm belief that the 
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first duchess was potsenet by one 
Morel. It was at the funeral service 
of this princess that Bossuet preached 
the celebrated sermon on which has 
since principally rested his claim to 
distinction as a pulpit orator. 

The following personages, remark- 
able in their most remarkable period, 
were next dragged in the order in 
which they are named :— 

Philippe of Orleans, styled Mon- 
sieur, % brother of Louis XIV., 
deceased in 1701, aged sixty-one 

years. 

Elizabeth Charlotte of Bavaria, 
second wife of Monsieur, deceased 
1722, aged seventy years. 

Charles of France, duke of Berri, 
grandson of Louis XIV., deceased 
1714, aged twenty-eight years. 

Maria Louisa Elizabeth of Or- 
leans, daughter of the Regent Duke 
of Orleans, wife of Charles, duke of 
Berri, deceased 1717, aged twenty- 
four years. 

Philippe of Orleans, grandson of 
France, regent of the kingdom during 
the minority of Louis XV., deceased 
Dec. 2, 1723, aged forty-nine years. 

Anne Elizabeth of France, eldest 
daughter of Louis XTV., deceased 
Dec. 30, 1662, aged forty-two days. 

Maria Anne of France, second 
daughter of Louis XIV., deceased 
1664, aged four years one day. 

Philippe, duke of Anjou, son of 
Louis XIV., deceased 1671, aged 
three years. 

Louis Francis of France, duke of 
Anjou, brother of the preceding, de- 
ceased 1672, aged four months se- 
venteen days, 

Maria Theresa of France, third 
daughter of Louis XIV., deceased 
1672, aged five years. 

Philippe Charles of Orleans, son 
of Monsieur, deceased 1666, aged 
two years six months. 

, a daughter of Monsieur, 
who died before she was christened. 

Sophia of France, aunt of Louis 
XVIL., sixth daughter of Louis XV., 
deceased 1782, aged forty-seven 
years, seven months, and four days. 

A daughter of the Count d’ Artois,j 
styled d’Angouléme, who died before 


; _ This was the celebrated Mademoiselle de Montpensier, from whom the Chateau 
d'Eu, recently visited by Queen Victoria, descended to Louis Philippe. 


+ And present. 


t Charles X, 
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she was christened, deceased 1783, 
aged five months sixteen days. 

A daughter of the Count d’ Artois, 
styled Mademoiselle of France, de- 
ceased 1783, aged seven years, four 
months, one day. 

Sophia Helena, of France, daugh- 
ter of Louis X VL., deceased at Meu- 
don, 1789, aged seven years, seven 
months, and thirteen days. 

The preceding disinterments were 
effected in the early part of the day, 
on Wednesday, October 16, 1793. 
‘Towards two p.m., and before they 
went to dinner, the workmen ex- 
humed the coffin containing the 
corpse of Louis XV., deceased May 
10, 1774, aged sixty-four years. It 
was placed at the entrance of the vault 
at the head of the steps, in a sort of 
niche formed in the wall on the right 
side descending to the place of sepul- 
ture. In this temporary resting- 
on the body of the last-deceased 
cing of the Bourbon race was, ac- 
cording to custom, invariably placed, 
until his successor arrived, when the 
body was removed into the vault be- 
low. The coftin of Louis XV. was, 
as a precautionary measure, removed 
in its actual state, and without being 
opened, to the cemetery of Valois, 
where it was placed on the edge of 
the broad ditch dug there, into which 
the Bourbon corpses had already 
been thrown. The body, when 
taken out of the leaden coffin, was 
entirely enveloped in linen ban- 
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dages, in a perfectly fresh condition, 
and in a good state of preservation : 
the skin was white, the nose of a 
violet colour, and the buttocks (sic) 
(fesses!!) were’ red like those of a 
new-born infant. The coffin was 
filled with a liquid resulting from the 
marine salt in which the body had 
been steeped, and which had dis- 
solved so as to form a floating bath, 
the usual process of embalming havy- 
ing been dispensed with in the case 
of this monarch. The corpse was 
immediately cast into the ditch, 
wherein a bed of quicklime had been 
prepared for its reception; and the 
whole, being covered with another 
bed of quicklime, was filled in with 
earth. 

The bowels of the princes and 
rincesses aboye enumerated were 
ikewise discovered in the vault con- 
taining their coffins, sealed up in 
lead, and deposited underneath the 
iron trestles on which their remains 
rested. ‘These leaden receptacles 
were conveyed to the cemetery, where 
they were emptied of their contents, 
which were cast into the common 
ditch along with the other corpses; the 
lead which enveloped them was laid 
aside, and subsequently carried, along 
with that forming the coffin, to the 
foundry which was established in the 
cemetery of Valois, for the purpose 
of melting each mass of metal as it 
arrived. 


MONSIEUR LECOCQ AND HIS LODGERS, 


A SKETCH OF THE “ BOURGEOISE” LIFE OF PARIS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALBERIC SECOND. 


Cuapter I. 


On the 15th of last July, as the 
clock of the Petits Péres struck 
twelye, M. Lecocq, proprietor of a 
house situated in the Rue du Mail, 
began his quarterly circuit through 
his kingdom of five stories. The 
lodgers of the Rue du Mail re: zived 
their monarch with that easy grace, 
that amiable cheerfulness, and that 
perfect inward security which ever 
accompany a full purse and an easy 
conscience. So M. Lecocq, whose 
progress had hitherto been greeted 
on all sides but by smiling faces, was 
in no small degree alarmed when he 


encountered the sombre visage of 
M. Raballet, his fourth-floor lodger. 
But this anxiety was of short dura- 
tion: the aspect of a hundred and 
twenty-five francs, the quarter’s rent, 
which stood in a graceful pile at one 
corner of the chimney-piece, revived 
the drooping spirits of our proprietor ; 
and it was in a most affectionate tone 
of voice that M. Lecocq hastened to 
interrogate his lodger. 

“ Ah, my dear friend,” said he, 
“are you ill? You do not look like 
yourself this morning.” 

M. Raballet smiled bitterly. 
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** Do I not change visibly, M. Le- 
cocg?’ Do you not think me much 
thinner since your last visit on the 
15th of April °” 

“ The devil!” exclaimed M. Le- 
cocq, terrified at the elegiac tone 
with which these words were ut- 
tered; “you are, then, seriously in- 
disposed? And from whence come 
your sufferings,—from the stomach, 
the head, or the heart ?” 

M. Raballet pointed with his 
finger to the wall of his room. 
‘** From thence,” replied he solemnly. 

“© What !” cated the proprietor, 
“you suffer from my wall! my wall 
makes you ill! a good brick wall, 
quite new,—at least which has not 
been built more than five-and-twenty 

ears !” 

M. Raballet shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

** By Dagobert!” said he, “ what 
is it to me whether your wall be or 
be not constructed of bricks? Ido 
not speak to you of the wall itself, 
but rather of what passes behind it.” 

M. Lecocq drew nearer to M. 
Raballet, grasped his hand within 
his own, and in an anxious voice 
whispered,— 

“Something passes behind my 
wall? I hope lave not let my 
rooms to a band of coiners ?” 

“ To tell you the truth,” said M. 
Raballet, “Ido not think that my 
neighbour manufactures base coin ; 
but I cannot help thinking in my 
own mind that he follows some em- 
ployment scarcely more reputable.” 

“Can he be a conspirator?” de- 
manded the proprietor, lowering his 
voice ; “an emissary from Belgrave 
Square, a partisan of the Duke of 
Normandy, or of Napoleon II. ?” 

“ Upon these points I am com- 
pletely ignorant,” replied M. Ra- 
ballet, in a mysterious tone. 

“ But what sort of life does this 
man lead ?” inquired M. Lecocq, be- 
coming every instant more and more 
interested in the conversation. 

“A most extraordinary, a most 
unaccountable life: he goes, he 
comes, he sings, he declaims, he plays 
the cornet-a-pistons, he comes in at 
night, or rather morning, at the most 
unnatural hours. In short, with 
such a neighbour, not a moment of 
repose is to be hoped for, not a tran- 
quil hour is to be expected; during 
these last three months, ever since 
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this nightmare has come to lodge in 
your house, I have neither been able 
to eat, drink, sleep, think, or, what is 
worse than all, write.” 

“ What!” cried M. Lecoeq, “ that 
my house, which has always been 
cited as a pattern of a moral and 
peaceable dwelling —that my house 
should lose its good name through 
the intrusion of one mauvais sujet! 
But rely upon me, my dear lodger, 
Tll say no more than that, rely 
upon me. Apropos, what sort of 
man is this? Have you seen him ?” 

*“ Not the least in the world; but 
you yourself, don’t you know him, 
then ?” 

“ Eh! mon Dieu! no, the porter 
let the apartment; had it not been 
for that, [ swear to you 

Thus speaking, M. Lecocq stretched 
forth his right arm, and drew back 
hisleftleg. At the sight of this mag- 
nificent attitude, you might have fan- 
cied you beheld one of the Horaces 
of David's picture, or a Swiss in the 
celebrated trio of Guillaume Tell. 

M. Raballet seized our proprietor’s 
hand, and shook it warmly. 

“ Swear not,” said he. “ I believe 
you; besides, I will be candid with 
you; if he does not go, I shall, that’s 
all. You can make your choice be- 
tween us.” 

“ Ah! Monsieur Raballet ! E 

“ But there is yet time to repair all ; 
and ifa formal notice to quit 

“ Rely upon me,” said M. Lecocq, 
taking leave of his tenant; “I shall 
be responsible for every thing: you 
shall be satisfied.” 

Before ringing at the door of his 
new lodger’s apartments, M. Lecocq 
inspected his list, in order to dis- 
cover his name. ‘This individual 
was called Claude Jobit, as honest a 
name as might well be found,—a 
name which aroused not in the mind 
a single recollection of theft or mur- 
der, and which in all probability had 
never figured with distinction in the 
columns of the Gazette des Tribunauz. 

M. Lecocq inclined his hat over 
his right ear, frowned magnificently, 
and, assuming the attitude of Jupiter 
tonnant, or, to speak better, of Ju- 
piter sonnant, gave a lusty pull at the 
bell-rope. The door opened almost 
immediately. 

“ Is it to M. Jobit that I have the 
honour of speaking?” demanded 
M. » who, on hearing foot- 
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steps in the apartment, had lost the 
greater portion of his assurance, and 
had lowered his eyes with the timidity 
of a boarding-school girl. 

A noisy burst of laughter re- 
echoed through the antechamber: 
M. Lecocgq raised his eyes. 

“ Ah! ah!” said he, “ it would ap- 

ar that it is not to M. Jobit that I 

ave the honour of speaking ——” 

“ What a question!” exclaimed a 
tall, strapping girl, that acted in the 
capacity of bonne to M. Jobit. “When 
one is as near-sighted as you are, 
one generally wears spectacles, my 
good man !” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said M. Lecocq, 
drawing himself up with a dignified 
air, “Iam not near-sighted, as you 
appear to imagine. I am proprietor 
of this house, and I have come for 
my quarter’s rent. Is M. Jobit vi- 
sible ?” 

“He visible! bless you! he has 
been out this hour, and more.” 

“ Out!” repeated the proprietor, 
in a sort of agony; “out on the 
15th of July at twelve o'clock !” 

“Well, why shouldn't he go out 
on the 15th of July at twelve 
o'clock, if he pleases?” demanded 
M. Jobit’s bonne with that air of im- 

rtinence peculiar to the house- 

eepers of old bachelors. And 

she added, with a sneer, “Is your 
house a violon or a souriciére, by 
chance ?” 

“Mademoiselle !” cried Lecocq, 
purple with rage. 

“We shan’t grow old in your 
house, I can tell you, old gentleman ; 
and from this very evening ——” 

While thus speaking, Mademoi- 
selle Josephine was engaged in fum- 
bling in one of her ample pockets, 
from whence, after some moments’ 
delay, she drew forth a sealed packet, 
upon which these three words were 
traced, in most majestic round-hand, 
Argent duterme. At this unexpected 
apparition our proprietor sweetened 
sensibly. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said he, pocket- 
ing his rent with a graceful air, and 
preparing to take his departure— 
“ mademoiselle, I have the honour 
of wishing you a very good morning. 
My compliments to your excellent 
master, I pray you. Tell him, that 
if his chimneys smoke, it will be my 
duty, as well as pleasure, to recom- 
mend him to a fumiste, who is reck- 
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oned one of the most skilful in the 
trade.” 

M. Lecocq had already left the 
room, when the bonne recalled 


im. 

“ Holloa! what's the matter?” 
demanded M. Lecocq, whose name, 
shouted forth with all the strength 
of a most excellent pair of lungs, re- 
sounded through the passages. 

“Tt is a letter that forgot to give 
you.” 

“A letter!” said the proprietor, 
whose brow clouded instantaneously. 

“From M. Jobit,” replied Ma- 
demoiselle Josephine. 

“And what does my excellent 
tenant want with me? Repairs, Ill 
lay a wager. They are all the same: 
if one was to listen to them, one 
would end by building palaces like 
Versailles; but,” he added, as he re- 
tired, “it is very true that one does 
not listen to them.” 

This time M. Lecocq departed in 
peace, no longer exposed to Mademoi- 
selle Josephine’s noisy interpellations. 
He completed the gathering in of his 
quarterly harvest; and it was not 
until evening, after having counted 
and re-counted his money, and hav- 
ing carefully deposited it in his 
strong-box, that he recollected his 
tenant's letter. It was conceived in 
the following terms :— 


‘* Monsieur,— During these last three 
months, [ have been a lodger in your 
house, in the Rue du Mail, and in that 
short space of time I have grown in ap. 
pearance ten years older than I was be- 
fore. Strictly speaking, 1 have good 
ground for an action of damages against 
you; but! do not wish to proceed to ex- 
tremities, as I am a good fellow at bottom, 
and unwilling to injure any one. The 
only thing that I must beg of you, and 
that not as a favour, but as a right, is 
your word of honour that you will get 
rid of the personage to whom my evil 
star has made me a neighbour. 

“ Your house pleases me in every re- 
spect, monsieur; it is well kept, the 
porters are almost sociable, and the 
chimney never smokes except when you 
light a fire. In aword, | could live with 
you for years; unhappily, I have a 
neighbour whose presence paralyses all 
my good intentions in regard to you. If 
I do not know him personally, in re- 
venge, I am sufficiently well acquainted 
with his character to declare to you, 
most solemnly, that, rather than continue 
to live with you, 1 would prefer a hun- 
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dred times to live elsewhere, or even not 
to live at all. 

“« Will you, monsieur, take my letter 
into your consideration? 

«| hope to bave the pleasure of seeing 
you in a few days, to bring me news ofa 
victory upon which I feel that 1 have a 
right to count. Curavupe Josrr.” 


After finishing the perusal of this 
epistle, M. Lecocq had frequent re- 
course to his snuff-box; and this cir- 
cumstance was with him a certain 
sign of a violent moral agitation. 
Buridan’s ass between its two bundles 
of hay was not more embarrassed 
than was our proprietor between his 
two lodgers. 

He waited patiently for an hour, 
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in order that his fertile spirit might 
inspire him with a means of eluding 
the difficulty ; but, his fertile spirit 
having refused to come to his assist- 
ance, Se did the wisest thing that, 
under the circumstances, he could do: 
he went to bed, demanding from 
sleep an alleviation of the cares 
which filled his troubled mind. His 
prayers were heard: the god of sleep 
half opened for him the golden doors 
of his magic palace, and he dreamt 
that an unknown uncle had be- 
queathed to him the sole and unlimit- 
ed possession of the Jardin des Plantes 
and the Hétel des Invalides, which 
latter he forthwith converted into a 
vast hétel garni. 


Cuapter II. 


Much has been related in history 
concerning the hereditary feuds 
which for a length of time divided 
the rival families of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. The furious combats of 
Rome and Carthage still remain in 
the minds of collegians as the most 
terrible examples of enmity that can 
decently be cited ; and yet we owe it 
to truth to affirm, that never did 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, never did 
Romans and Carthaginians, detest 
each other more cordially than did 
our two lodgers of the Rue du 
Mail, Every day brought forth its 
new subject of complaint, and their 
mutual antipathy, like those gigantic 
snowballs which children roll along 
the streets, went onwards, constantly 
increasing with all the grievances 
picked up it on the way. 

M. Raballet was an honest bache- 
lor of some six -and-forty years of 
age, attached to one of the public 
libraries of Paris. In good truth, he 
might have been considered a clerk 
in athousand. Far from aspiring to 
the usual Sunday vacancies, as the 
greater portion of his fellow-labour- 
ers were in the habit of doing, he de- 
tested nothing so much as inaction 
and repose. Every species of idle- 
ness was for him a profound humilia- 
tion ; on féte-days, he accused him- 
self at the bottom of his heart of 
stealing the government money. To 
add to his misfortunes, M. Raballet 
had been lately attached to the 
medal department, with a slight aug- 
mentation of salary; and he could 
not console himself for this fayour, 


which he persisted in regarding as a 
disgrace. 

Pursued by a fixed idea, that of 
loyally gaining the stipend which 
he drew every month from the 
treasury, the unhappy employé 
racked his brains for a length of 
time without hitting upon any thing 
that would completely satisfy him. 
M. Raballet would have been very 
well pleased to have accomplished 
one of those great works, or to have 
made one of those wonderful disco- 
veries which enrich a state and glo- 
rifya man. Unhappily, in the “ go- 
a-head” century in which we live, 
there remains nothing either great or 
wonderful to invent; so, after de- 
mure reflection, he determined upon 
turning his thoughts towards litera- 
ture. 

“ By Dagobert!” said M. Rabal- 
let to himself one day, striking his 
forehead, according to immemorial 
usage on similar occasions, “ it ap- 
pears to me that no one has henaht 
of instituting researches upon the in- 
fluence of parchment on literature 
before the invention of paper. It is, 
however, a question of intense inter- 
est. I shall write a work upon it.” 

Two days after this monologue, 
M. Raballet established himself be- 
fore a voluminous pile of white pa- 
per: upon the first sheet these words 
were traced in Gothic characters :— 
“On THE INFLUENCE or PARCHMENT 

upon Literature, &c. &e. &c.” 
From this moment he led the regu- 
lar and laborious life of a Benedic- 
tine, rising at cock-crow, laying down 
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with the sun, and working without 
intermission for the accomplishment 
of this interesting treatise. 

It was precisely at this epoch that 
M. Jobit established himself in 
M. Lecocq’s house in the Rue du 
Mail. A similar vicinage was, with- 
out contradiction, the saddest gift 
that Providence could have conferred 
on the studious Raballet. 

M. Jobit had led one of those ro- 
mantic and stormy lives which seem 
a reflection of those of Guzman d’Al- 
farache or Gil Blas. His father and 
mother had figured for many years 
on the provincial stage, and he came 
into the world one evening in the 
coulisses of the theatre of La Ro- 
chelle, between the second and third 
acts of Za Vestala. His mother, who 
filled the character of the virgin 
priestess, begged an hour's delay; 
and, having solicited the indulgence 
of the public, came on and finished 
the piece as gaily as if nothing parti- 


cular had occurred. At the age of 


three years, the youthful Claude had 
already contributed to the pleasures 
ofthe Rochellais parterre. The cha- 
racters of children and Cupids were 
his exclusive property. He was the 
Fouyou of the Charente Inférieure. 
At ten years of age, his répertoire 
was extended to the rédles of pages 
and the character of Joas in Athalie. 
At fifteen, they confided to him the 
low comedy and general utility parts, 
—a confidence but indifferently 
laced, if we are to believe the mani- 
estations with which the public 
never failed to greet his appearance 
during the whole of his theatrical 
career. But Claude rejoiced above 
all in the title of philosopher, and it 
was often his lot to breakfast on the 
apples which the public had lavished 
on him the night before. 

In the meanwhile, the one-and- 
twentieth spring dawned upon our 
hero, and it so happened that France 
experienced all of a sudden the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to his pro- 
tecting arm. Claude, who was, un- 
fortunately, neither rich nor hump- 
backed, beheld himself under the 
disagreeable necessity of voler a la 


Frontiére. In consequence, he was in- 


corporated into a regiment of the 
line, and despatched to Limoges, 
where he was quartered for four 
years; the remainder of his time was 
passed at Courbeyoie and Melun, 


He never perceived any other fron- 
tier. 

His debt to la patrie once liqui- 
dated, Claude Jobit quitted the ser- 
vice, and held counsel with himself 
what he was to do for a livelihood. 
His father and mother had long 
since made their final exits from 
this stage of life, having bequeathed 
to him but the recollection of their 
many virtues, and a theatrical ward- 
robe composed of faded tinsel orna- 
ments and pasteboard crowns. Claude 
was not wanting in intelligence, and 
he sessed, besides, a marvellous 
stock of confidence and self-esteem, 
capable of overcoming a world of ob- 
stacles. There was in him “ stuff” 
enough out of which to have manu- 
factured at least ten commercial tra- 
vellers. He bowed then to his des- 
tiny, and began a circuit of Europe, 
bearing with him from city to city 
renowned samples from one of the 
richest houses in Cognac. At first a 
simple clerk, then admitted to a share 
in the profits, Jobit was enabled to 
retire, after ten years of labour, and 
enjoy honestly the fruits of his toil, 
which reached no less an amount 
than six thousand livres a-year. 

Ile was then about forty years of 
age ; tall, tolerably stout, with a high 
colour, a lively eye, an easy carriage, 
and a ready tongue. He was a bon 
enfant in the widest acceptation of 
the term; but it must at the same 
time be admitted, that M. Raballet 
could not have fallen in with a more 
detestable neighbour. Jobit, whose 
sole care consisted in killing his time 
in the least disagreeable manner pos- 
sible, spent all his days in scolding 
Mademoiselle Josephine, his bonne ; 
in declaiming violent speeches from 
old tragedies; singing vaudeville 
couplets; fencing against the wall ; 
and, though last, not least, blowing 
into the cornet-a-pistons. This man 
was so perfectly happy, that it was 

uite impossible for him to breathe 
orth his joy in peace and quietness. 
IIe never compared the miseries of 
the past with the splendours of the 
present, without feeling a sort of op- 
pression on the chest; then he would 
overflow like an overcharged vase, 
and his lips were unable to restrain 
the sublime clamours of his triumph. 
Had it not been for the various 
amusements we have mentioned, and 
which were for him as so many safety- 
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valves, he most assuredly would have 
perished of suppressed joy. 

The advent of a similar hurricane 
into the hitherto tranquil mansion of 
the Rue du Mail plunged M. Rabal- 
let into a state of profound emotion. 
At first he imagined, in his inno- 
cence, that all this racket would 
cease of itself. It appeared to him 
physically impossible that a human 
creature, however robust he might 
be, could for more than forty-eight 
hours bear up against an exercise so 
violent ; but, a week having elapsed 
without bringing with it the slightest 
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modification in the noisy habits of 
his neighbour, M. Raballet, who 
could no longer find a leisuremoment 
to consecrate to his great work on 
the Influence of Parchment, §c. &c., 
—M. Rabellat, we say, lost all pa- 
tience, and manifested his anger by 
sundry blows bestowed on the par- 
tition which separated him from M. 
Jobit. From this day war was de- 
clared between our two lodgers—an 
incessant, an obstinate, an implacable 
war, which had reached its crisis on 
the morning in which our narrative 
begins. 


Cuapter ITI. 


M. Jobit knew not on earth a state 
of beatitude more complete than sleep 
(this, however, did not prevent him 
going to bed very late), and, as his 
past career had been full of cruel 
watchings, he had always lived in 
the hope of regaining his lost sleep 
as soon as the state of his exchequer 
would render him independent of 
business. This long-looked-for epoch 
had at length arrived. M. Jobit no 
longer recognised a tyrant other than 
his fancy, not a master save his own 
will, and he gave up to sleep his par- 
ticular care. But the reader has not 
forgotten that M. Raballet was ac- 
customed to rise at daybreak. Now 
M. Raballet had a principle, which 
was, that one hour's work in the 
morning was better than two in the 
afternoon. So every morning, when 
M. Jobit abandoned himself with all 
his heart to his favourite passion, the 
studious employé would dart from 
his couch, and precipitate himself 
toward his desk, where lay heaped 
up the various loose sheets of his 
great work on the Influence of Parch- 
ment. 

Every author has a manner of 
working peculiar to himself, and we 
cannot, perhaps, cite the names of 
two literary men who may have sum- 
moned inspiration in the same fashion. 
M. Guilbert de Pixérécourt, that 
ferocious writer, who for five-and- 
twenty years was the bugbear of the 
Boulevards, composed his darkest 
melodramas in the midst of the green 
fields, under the shade of the old 
beech-trees, while the Tityres of the 
spot, charmed with the sound of their 
cheerful pipes the echoes ofthe neigh- 
bourhood, Often would he pause in 
the most horribly pathetic situations 


to listen to the rippling of the brook 
through the tall grass, or to taste a 
bowl of fromage a la créme, pressi 
copia lactis. As to M. Raballet, in- 
spiration was with him rather lazy ; 
it required to be spurred vigorously, 
like those old hackney-coach horses, 
who cannot get up a gallop unless 
impelled thereto by a shower of 
loko 

Every morning would our biblio- 
maniac seat himself at his desk, and, 
having arranged every thing in order, 
ink, pens, and paper, he would re- 
main there sometimes for entire 
hours, without writing a phrase, 
without catching a word. 

“ Ah, ah!” he would say to him- 
self, on occasions of this kind, after a 
meditation, the duration of which he 
never failed to dissemble by cutting 
half-a-dozen pens in advance,—“ Ah, 
ah! it appears to me that I am not 
in the vein this morning ; but it is 
not surprising, I was disturbed again 
last night by my devil of a neigh- 
bour; for the life of me I cannot 
make out at what hour he goes to 
bed. Come, let’s follow the example 
of the prophet, and, since the in- 
spiration will not come to us, we 
must go to the inspiration!” 

M. Raballet hada fashion ofmarch- 
ing towards inspiration, which was 
not that of M. Guilbert de Pixéré- 
court. In order, as he said, to renew 
the thread of his ideas, he began by 
reading over to himself, in a low 
voice, the seven or eight last pages of 
his work ; then he would read them 
in a louder key, and, as the inspira- 
tion came none the quicker, he com- 
monly finished by shouting them out 
with all the strength of his lungs. 
This third reading was accompanied 
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with a promenade, performed in great 
strides round his apartment, joined 
to a very animated piece of panto- 
mime. Impatience reddened his brow, 
caused his hair to stand on end, and 
his eyes to blaze with unearthly fires 
—such as they represent to us the 
Sibyl of Cumz, who, when ruled by 
the prophetic spirit, delivered her 
oracles while moving restlessly on 
the sacred tripod. Unfortunately, 
M. Raballet was not ruled by any 
spirit, and, after some minutes’ du- 
ration of a similar exercise, he would 
fall heavily into his arm-chair, per- 
fectly breathless, in a profuse per- 
spiration, and in a state of exhaustion 
painful to behold. 
« It may be conceived that all this 
manege was not executed without a 
certain disturbance on M. Rabuallet’s 
part. These literary paroxysms were 
attended with furious stampings of 
the feet, and hoarse and violent ex- 
clamations, which loudly woke the 
echoes of the vicinity. The house 
in the Rue du Mail, like other Pa- 
risian dwellings, resembled in no re- 
spect that old tower of Nesle, whose 
walls, if the chronicles of the Porte 
Saint Martin are to be believed, 
possessed the rare privilege of stifling 
sighs, and absorbing groans and la- 
mentations. Marguerite of Burgund 
and her sisters would have been ill 
inspired, indeed, to have chosen M. 
Lecocq’s mansion as the theatre of 
their bleeding amours; they would 
have been in a very short space of 
time cited before the competent au- 
thorities by some moral and friendly 
neighbour, a lover of peace and quiet- 
ness, on charges of nocturnal rioting. 
M. Jobit’s bedroom was separated 
from the study in which M. Raballet 
devoted himself to his daily labours—— 
for labours they were indeed to him— 
but by one of those slight partitions, 
Parisian constructions, which a sim- 
ple sneeze suffices to shake to the 
foundation. The day on which he 
was for the first time roused in con- 
sequence of his neighbour's literary 
excesses, the ex-commis-voyageur fan- 
cied himself the victim of some hor- 
rible nightmare. He thought that 
his imagination had carried him back 
to the early times of his dramatic 
triumphs, to that epoch when each 
of his apparitions on the stage gave 
place to frightful tempests. He was 
then all day in a most atrocious hy- 
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mour ; his coffee was not hot enough, 
his boots were not properly blacked, 
his coat was not brushed to his liking. 
Mademoiselle Josephine, who did not 
appear made for this system of in- 
timidation, lost her patience at last. 

“ Ah, ca, monsieur,” said she, with 
that freedom of language which ap- 

ared habitual to her, “ you must 

ave got out on the wrong side of 
your bed this morning ; you are not 
the same man.” 

“In fact,” replied M. Jobit, “I 
was, perhaps, in the wrong to scold 
you; but it has not been altogether 
my fault. All this, you see, is the 
effect of the nerves. My morning 
sleep—and you know how I delight 
in my morning sleep!—has been 
troubled by disagreeable dreams, the 
recollections of which still pursue 
me.” 

“ Faith, monsieur,” interrupted the 
bonne, “you are not so much to be 
ng if you have been able to dream. 
“or my part, I was roused at day- 
break by such a horrible noise that 
I thought there was murder going 
forward in the next room.” 

M. Jobit cocked his ears. 

“ Noise in the next room?” he 
said. “It was not then a dream, 
eh ?” 

“A dream! Ah—well—yes, per- 
haps so!” continued Mademoiselle 
Josephine. “ All I know is, some 
one was crying out loud enough to 
split the house. I think that our 
neighbour must have been taken with 
some sudden indisposition,—the cho- 
lera, perhaps ?” 

“Whatever it may be,” replied the 
son of the vestal, “I imagine that he 
is either dead or cured by this time. 
I haven't heard him stirring all day 
and that encourages me. It would 
be very unpleasant to be awoke every 
morning at that hour.” 

But on the following morning the 
noise was heard again, and every day 
it increased in direct ratio with the 
numberless difficulties which M. Ra- 
ballet encountered in the accomplish- 
ment of his literary work. 

If it is correct to say that vengeance 
is the pleasure of the gods, it must 
then be allowed that commercial tra- 
vellers have more or less of the divine 
blood flowing in their veins. M. 
Jobit had not become so completely 
an old bachelor as to have altogether 
forgotten the habits and customs of 
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his more youthful days. He set then 
Mademoiselle Josephine on the watch, 
and very soon knew his entire Ra- 
ballet by heart ; two five-frane pieces 
adroitly slipped into the porter’s hand 
= him au fait of his neighbour's 

abits. If he was an early riser, 
which he knew but too well, it stood 
to reason that he was also early in 
his hours for retiring to rest. Thanks 
to this revelation, M. Jobit organised 
his system of reprisals, returning with 
interest every evening the sufferings 
which he had endured twelve hours 
before. 

M. Jobit thought at first of de- 
voting himself to the exercise of the 
horn of chase, but the employment 
of this instrument in Paris being pro- 
hibited by municipal decree, he fell 
back upon the cornet-a-pistons, an- 
other instrument, authorised by the 
police, doubtless, because it is if any 
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thing rather more disagreeable than 
the former ; and for two mortal hours 
every evening he sat himself to study 
the romance of Guido and Ginevra, 
that asses’ bridge to all beginners on 
the noble instrument yclept the 
cornet-i-piston. 

Half wild with rage, M. Raballet 
addressed his fervent prayers to Hea- 
ven and a written notice to his land- 
lord. But his landlord refused the 
notice, because it had arrived twenty 
minutes after the legal time ; and the 
gods hearkened not to the suppliant’s 
prayers, seeing that, if the gods leant 
their ears to all the prayers that 
might be addressed to them at the 
same time from all corners of the 
earth, they would not know whom to 
listen to, and would be most assuredly 
in a state of considerable embarrass- 
ment. 


Cuapter IV. 


The lives of our two heroes elapsed 
in a state of sad uniformity. Every 
day unpitiably renewed the disagree- 
able scenes of the preceding one. 
M. Jobit’s temper altered visibly. 
As to M. Raballet, he could no longer 
devote a moment to his great work 
on the Influence of Parchment. He 
could not hide from himself the dis- 
agreeable fact that, in this constant 
engagement, the advantage remained 
on the side of his rival. ‘The faculty 
which M. Jobit possessed of play- 
ing on the cornet-a-pistons for a 
length of time shewed a marked 
superiority on his part, which M. 
Raballet was compelled to avow all 
important. 

One morning the clerk in the 
medal department arose from his bed 
more joyous than usual; he had 
conceived a plan of revenge. 

M. Raballet was a member of the 
Parisian National Guard, and he was 
cited among the citizens as one of the 
most zealous of the legion. The ap- 
pointments of his musket shone 
brighter in the sun than a pair of 
English razors ; his belts were white 
enough to have shamed the corsage of 
a bride; and his cartouch-box, per- 
fectly varnished, might, without dis- 
advantage, have sustained a com- 
parison with the boots of one of the 
best-shod members of the Jockey- 
club. 


Unfortunately the medal had a 
reverse, as all medals in this world 
have. M. Raballet, that citizen upon 
whose punctuality and neatness of 
uniform not a doubt could be cast, 
was of a most despairing mediocrity 
in every thing that related to arms 
and infantry field-movements. His 
pacific intelligence ever obstinately 
rejected a perfect comprehension of 
the charge in double time, and, al- 
though in civil life he perfectly well 
knew how to distinguish his right 
hand from his left, he never failed, once 
under arms, in turning to the left at 
the command of “ File 4 droit!” and 
to the right at that of “File a 
gauche !” 

It was not, then, without reason 
that M. Raballet arose one morning 
more joyous than usual; he had dis- 
covered a means of reinstating himself 
in the good graces of his captain, and 
at the same time of wreaking a glo- 
rious revenge upon his neighbour 
for all the bad nights he had caused 
him,—two great causes for happi- 
ness, two reasons for supreme felicity 
which filled his soul with joy. 

And, in fact, no later than the 
following morning, one of the drum- 
mers of M. Raballet’s company 
undertook the care of this much- 
neglected education, and set himself to 
the task with a vigour of lungs wor- 
thy of a better cause. And now for 
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fulltwo hours might be heard wordsof 
command shouted in stentorian tones, 
the clattering of the butt-ends of 
muskets as they were cast heavily on 
the floor, and the regular and ca- 
denced fall of heavy footsteps round 
the room sufficient to shake to 
their foundations the very walls. 
The séance was terminated by sundry 
rolls on the drum, M. Raballet hav- 
ing manifested a sudden desire of 
taking in addition a few lessons on 
that harmonious instrument. 

Our feeble pen attempts not to 
describe the excess of rage and fury 
to which, on hearing this unusual 
racket, M. Jobit was a prey. There 
are certain subjects which painters 
approach but in fear and trembling ; 
how, then, can we dare to attack 
them—we, who for palette possess 
but an old and tarnished ink-horn ? 

The evening come—the one, to di- 
vert himself from his lugubrious 
thoughts, the other, to celebrate his 
victory — they simultaneously re- 
solved upon repairing to the theatre. 

An hour after this determination 
had been come to, two men of a 
certain age entered the Café Ture, 
took their places at the same table, 
and were each served with coffee. 
Although, at the first glance, these 
two men appeared to have entered 
together, they were unacquainted 
with each other, and it was to the 
crowded state of the tables that they 
owed the pleasure of being thus 
thrown into each other's society. 
The demi-tasses consumed and paid 
for, our two personages rose together, 
and directed their footsteps with one 
accord towards the theatre of the 
Gaieté, where they were then play- 
ing the Grace de Dieu. Both pur- 
chased orchestra stalls, and the same 
chance which had united them at the 
Café again brought them together at 
the theatre. This curious coincidence 
did not escape the observation of the 
two spectators. 

“ This is very singular,” thought 
the younger of the two men, “ this 
gentleman fastens himself to me like 
my shadow; I fancy, too, that he 
has looked at me several times in a 
very strange way, and now I think 
of it the papers are full of accounts 
of robberies committed by thieves 
clever enough to plunder the prefect 
of police in person. I shall keep 
upon my guard.” 
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During this time the spectator thus 
cruelly calumniated glided his purse 
furtively into his trousers’ pocket, 
and prudently tucked his coat-skirts 
between his legs. 

“ By Dagobert!” said he to him- 
self, eyeing his neighbour askance, 
“ifthis personage, who has not quitted 
me this hour back, imagines that he 
is going to make me the ridiculous 
victim of a theft, he counts without 
his host! By Dagobert, my purse and 
handkerchief shall cost him dear!” 

By degrees, however, the ice melted. 
Half reassured on their respective 
intentions, our two spectators risked 
five or six empty phrases after the 
first act. 

Between the second and third acts 
the empty phrases turned into a con- 
versation almost connected. One 
offered his snuff-box, the other the 
playbill, and divers profound ob- 
servations were exchanged relative 
to the closeness of the atmosphere 
and the heat of the house. 

(Between the third and fourth acts.) 

“ This piece is by no means bad ?” 

“ T feel quite affected !” 

“So do I; a little more and I 
should weep!” 

* And I, too. It is very warm to- 
night ?” 

“ Might I dare to offer you a quar- 
ter of an orange ?” 

“ You are too kind, I couldn't think 
of taking it.” 

“ T pray you.” 

“ Why, really I don’t know——” 

“To refuse any longer would be 
to hurt my feelings.” 

“ Oh, if that is the case, L accept !” 

“ What I like in this theatre is, 
that the performance is always over 
at a reasonable hour.” 

“ Monsieur lives far from here ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur; and you ?” 

“ T, also, monsieur.” 

(Between the fourth and fifth acts.) 

“ Monsieur !” 

“ T beg your pardon !” 

“T have accepted your orange 
without ceremony, will you not do 
me the honour of drinking a glass of 
beer with me?” 

“ Why, really I——” 

“ T must insist.” (A pause.) 

“ You are not married, monsieur ?” 

“ No; and you?” 

“ Nor I; I detest children.” 

“ So do I; I think they come into 
the world much too young.” 
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“ Do you know if what they say is 
true?” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ That the bread is going to fall.” 

“ Ah, so much the better, for I 
have observed, that the dearer the 
bread is the greater difficulty the 
poorer classes experience in keeping 
body and soul together.” 

“ Precisely the observation I have 
made myself.” 

On leaving the theatre our two 
spectators, who were no other than 
MM. Raballet and Jobit, as the 
reader has without doubt divined, 
were separated by the crowd, and 
when they had reached the Boule- 
vard they could no longer discover 
each other. 

M. Jobit jumped into a cab, and 
arrived the first at his destination. 
Mademoiselle Josephine impatiently 
awaited his arrival. Her master ge- 
nerally gave her the history of the 
pieces he had seen played in the 
evening, and the curious gouvernante 
burned with the desire of being ini- 
tiated into the dramatic beauties of 
this memorable and popular Grace 
de Dieu. 

“ Well, monsieur,” exclaimed she, 
eagerly, as soon as M. Jobit had 
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made his appearance, “ what do you 
think of the new piece ?” 

“Faith, my dear,” replied M. Jobit, 
“ don’t ask me any thing of the piece, 
I only know that I have spent a most 
delightful evening. Chance placed 
me next a gentleman whose acquaint- 
ance I should feel proud to cultivate. 
This would be something like a neigh- 
bour; a charming man, who paid 
for some beer for me, and who, I am 
very sure, does not practise the 
manual exercise in his own room. 
Ah, if I could but discover his ad- 
dress !” 

On his side, M. Raballet mur- 
mured to himself, as he strolled lei- 
surely homewards,— 

“ By Dagobert! how eueeee it 
is that I neither know the name nor 
dwelling of my companion at the 
Gaieté, who so gracefully offered me 
his orange! If I did, I would go to- 
morrow and take rooms in his house. 
I am very sure that he des not play 
on the cornet-a-pistons.” 

M. Jobit and M. Raballet slept 
soundly that night. ‘The last thought 
of each, as he laid his head on the 
pillow, was, “I shall return to-mor- 
row to the Café Ture!” 


CnarptTer V. 


In spite of the innumerable tra- 
casseries of his neighbour, M. Rabal- 
let had already blackened a consi- 
derable number of sheets of white 
paper, enough almost to fill a volume. 
But what might be the intrinsic 
value of these slight sheets of paper ? 
That was the problem to be sastivel 
M. Raballet, indeed, heard a certain 
interior voice which whispered to 
him from the bottom of his heart 
that he had made a chef-d'euvre. 
But this witness, however disinter- 
ested it might be, was not sufficient 
for our aspiring author; so he re- 
solved, one fine day, to submit his 
work to a little circle of intimate 
friends, who would give him an un- 
biassed opinion as to the merits or 
demerits of his work. 

But M. Raballet knew his world ; 
he was not ignorant that in the times 
of literary indifference in which we 
live the announcement of a reading 
offers nothing very seductive. He 
had then recourse to a diplomatic 
means of certain effect : every mem- 


ber of his tribunal received an invi- 
tation to dinner for the ensuing week. 
In these treacherous invitations he 
had made mention of a certain tur- 
key, truffée aux marrons, but none 
whatever of the reading of an un- 
published work, a true snake in the 
grass, which would glide cautiously 
into the midst of six honest guests 
perfectly unaware of the proximity 
of so dangerous an enemy. 

Our clerk in the medal department 
dined ordinarily at home. A modest 
JSemme de ménage served him in lieu 
of maitre @hétel. He had decided 
that upon this occasion, seeing the 
vy of the circumstance, the 
Semme ménage should for the 
nonce resign her habitual functions, 
and that the repast should be fur- 
nished by aneighbouring restaurateur. 
This great resolution once taken, 
M. Raballet set himself to the work 
with ardour. He commenced writing 
out a fair copy of the portion which 
he had already finished of his work,— 
a delicious occupation, during which 
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his mind, freed from the tortures of 
original composition, could hover 
freely through the ethereal regions 
of illusion. He intoxicated himself 
with his own reading, the spirals of 
ambitious smoke mounted to his 
brain, and he beheld himself at no 
distant day a member of the Aca- 
demy, affiliated by the Historical In- 
stitute, and a chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour. Yet a dark mist would 
sometimes obscure the bright azure 
of his cloudless sky. M. Raballet 
would dream of that unknown friend 
of the Gaieté, found but to be lost 
again, and he would then think to 
himself that it would have been a 
great joy to his heart to have counted 
him among the number of his guests ; 
but jealous lot seemed unwilling to 
permit this meeting. M. Raballet 
had performed divers pilgrimages to 
the Café Turc, but his eyes were 
blessed not with the sight of his 
fellow-spectator of the Gruce de Dieu. 
So, discouraged at the ill success of 
his attempts, this Christopher Co- 
lumbus of friendship was on the 
int of casting anchor and furling 
is sails for want of knowing which 
= to direct his bark. 
he day on which his solemn fes- 
tival was to take place, our Amphi- 
tryon rose at such an early hour that 
we ought, perhaps, to say that he did 
not go to bed at all. The morning 
passed rapidly away in arrangements 
of all sorts. It was necessary to ar- 
range all things, and to put every 
thing in its place. M. Raballet and 
his housekeeper worked without in- 
termission until noon. The old ba- 
chelor’s plate, his china, his glass, his 
knives, were subjected to the most 
minute inspection. 

** Madame Crochet,” demanded Ra- 
ballet of his prime-minister in petti- 
coats, “is all arranged satisfactorily 
with the restaurateur ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“ The dinner will be served at six 
precisely ?” 

_“ You'll have eaten your soup at 
six.” 

M. Raballet rubbed his hands. 

“Madame Crochet,” said he, after 
a moment’s silence, “my heart is a 
prey to sad misgivings; I tremble 
est all does not go as we wish. Do 

ou think that our bill-of-fare will 
sufficient ?” 

“Do I think!” exclaimed the 
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Semme de ménage, “ heavenly powers! 
a superb dinner! Ducks, a gigot, 
rabbits, a turkey truffée aux marrons, 
and veal—a on fit for princes. 
What would you have ?” 

“Come, come, you flatter me, Ma- 
dame Crochet.” 

“Look here, monsieur; I have 
served in many substantial families, 
and, amongst others, in that of a re- 
tired butcher ; he knew how to live 
well, he did, I can tell you; but in 
the whole course of my professional 
experience never has it been my lot 
to see a repast so distingué as yours.” 

This delicate piece of flattery 
seemed to reassure our Amphitryon, 
he gave a last glance over all his 
preparations, and then, taking his hat 
and cane, issued forth for his morn- 
ing walk. 

On his side, M. Jobit made his 
preparations for departure. It was 
the hour of his daily promenade. 
Every morning he was accustomed 
to proceed to the garden of the Pa- 
lais Royal for the purpose of digest- 
ing his breakfast, and there, while 
smoking a cigar, he would devote 
himself to the perusal of five or six 
morning papers. 

“Monsieur,” said Mademoiselle 
Josephine, when she saw her master 
about to start, “ you ought really to 

ush on.as far as M. Lecocq’s, our 
andlord, and tell him that we posi- 
tively leave next quarter. If you 
put off any longer it will be too late 
to give notice.” 

“ You are very right,” replied her 
master ; “and, now I think of it, the 
Favourite, which passes our door, 
will take me right up to M. Lecocq’s. 
I sha’ n’t be at all backward in giv- 
ing him my opinion upon his house 
or his lodgers either, I can tell you. 
That will relieve me a little.” 

When M. Jobit got into the omni- 
bus an ardent July sun was darting 
its burning rays upon the pavement; 
five minutes afterwards the sun had 
disappeared behind a mountain of 
dark, threatening clouds, which were 
rapidly gathering over the sky, while 
a few heavy drops of rain fell upon 
the trottoirs, where they hissed as if 
on plates of red-hot iron. In a few 
moments the clouds were rent asun- 
der, and one of those sudden thunder- 
showers, such as only fall in Paris, 
burst over the city. The convey- 
ance was soon assailed by troops of 
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foot-passengers, who, under the pre- 
tence of ee seer shelter, came 
simply to inundate their neighbours. 
M. Jobit, who was seated near the 
door of the omnibus, was a particular 
sufferer by these diluvian invasions. 

On his part, M. Raballet, who had 
left home without any fixed plan in 
his head, was not slow in finding an 
object for his promenade. 

“ By Dagobert!” exclaimed he to 
himself, “I shall go and ask M. Le- 
cocq to dine with me to-day. Where 
six can dine seven can. M. Lecocq 
will be sensible of my politeness, and 
I shall profit adroitly by that weak 
moment, as soon as he has had two 
or three glasses of wine after dinner, 
to draw from him a promise to get 
rid of my troublesome neighbour.” 

M. Raballet had got so far in his 
monologue when the rain began to 
fall. He hastened his steps, trusting 
that it would be but the affair of a 
few moments; but, as the storm 
seemed to increase in violence every 
minute, he took refuge under a door- 
way, waiting to catch the first omni- 
bus that might be passing. The first 
that shewed itself was already in- 
vaded, one place only remained va- 
cant, that which has received the 
derisive appellation of the fauteuil de 
la présidence,—the “ strapontin,” or 
stool Our hero, who, to have 
escaped the thunder-storm, would 
have squatted himself in a beehive, 
scrambled to his place as rapidly as 
the interlaced limbs and wet umbrel- 
las of his fellow-travellers would 
permit him. His coat and hat, drip- 
ping as they were with rain, still 
further augmented the frightful hu- 
midity that reigned within the vehi- 
cle. Allat once M. Raballet turned 
deadly pale, a cloud passed before his 
eyes, his ears tingled, and a cold 

rspiration broke out on his fore- 

ead ; he recollected that he had left 
home without any money in his 
pocket, not even wherewithal to pay 
the impost of thirty centimes ; those 
only whose carelessness has placed 
them in a similar situation can com- 
—— the horrible torture of our 

ero’s position. Like Richard, who 
exclaimed, “ A horse! a horse! my 
kingdom for a horse!” M. Raballet 
might have cried, “Six sous, six 
sous; all that I possess for six sous!” 
He cast a suppliant glance around, 
but his eyes rested on features in 
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which was painted an expression of 
perfect selfishness. To add to his 
misery, the conductor at that moment 
demanded his fare. 

M. Raballet again sought the depths 
of his pockets. Alas! it was no il- 
lusion; they were empty, perfectly 
empty. His neighbours, the witnesses 
of his trouble and confusion, whis- 
pered among themselves and looked 
at him with a sneer on their counte- 
nances. All sorts of confused mur- 
murs sounded in his ears. If he had 
had a poinard he would have stabbed 
himself before the eyes of all. 

The conductor again stretched out 
his hand in the direction of M. Ra- 
ballet. 

“Heigh! the gentleman at the 
end,” cried he; “ your place, if you 
please. ‘This is the second time I 
have asked you.” 

A neighbour, one of those obliging 
personages one meets with every 
where, leant over towards M. Ra- 
ballet and whispered in his ear, 
“You see, monsieur,” said he, “ you 
mustn't be angry with that man for 
the urgency with which he claims 
your thirty centimes. This poor 
fellow, charged perhaps with a nu- 
merous family, is responsible to the 
administration. Pay it then, mon- 
sieur, it is a question of legality and 
humanity.” 

A murmur of assent greeted this 
allocution, which had been perfectly 
audible to the rest of the passengers. 

The obliging neighbour continued : 
“ T see what it is, you do not under- 
stand French. You are a foreigner, 
monsieur, and unaccustomed to the 
habits of civilised nations. Allow 
me, then, to have recourse to the 
language of signs, that language 
which sums up all, and which, in my 
opinion, realises the so-much-sought- 
for problem of a universal tongue.” 

Thus speaking, the obliging neigh- 
bour drew from his pocket three 
sous and shewed them to M. Raballet, 
pointing at the same time to the con- 
ductor of the omnibus. 

At this sight the clerk in the 
medal department made a violent ef- 
fort over himself; his jaws, hitherto 
hermetically sealed, became slightly 
relaxed, and gave passage to the 
following words,— 

“ But I have no money, monsieur.” 

“No money!” cried the obliging 
neighbour, carefully returning his 
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three sous into his pocket; “why 
then do you get into an omnibus ?” 

Here the scene became more com- 
plicated by the direct interference of 
the conductor. 

“Will you pay? Yes or no?” 
shouted he, in an insolent voice. 

“ He does not wish it,” replied the 
obliging neighbour. 

“JT cannot,” cried M. Raballet, “I 
have forgotten my purse.” 

“ That's all my eye,” retorted the 
conductor, “People don’t forget 
these things. Any how, your place 
is marked by the indicator ; you must 
either pay it or follow me to the 
commissioner of police.” 

Of all the passengers which filled 
the Favourite, M. Jobit had been 
almost the only one who had taken 
no part in this bourgeoise tragedy. 
He fad followed with an attentive 
7 the unforeseen spectacle which 
the heavens presented. The rain 
had ceased as suddenly as it had be- 
gun, the clouds fled in all directions 
like a routed army before the pow- 
erful breath of a westerly wind, and 
thesun restored beauty, light, and life, 
to the great city, which, five minutes 
previously, had appeared dying of 
sadness, cold, and ennu?. 

The conductor's apostrophe having 
roused M. Jobit from his astronomi- 
cal contemplations, he turned his 
eyes mechanically towards the hero of 
this sad adventure. Perceiving his 
co-spectator of the Gaieté, he could 
not restrain an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and turning to the conductor, 
“You are a booby,” said he; “you 
treat honest men worse than they 
ay Jorcats at the ‘ Bagne’ of Tou- 
on.” 

Hearing these words, M. Raballet 
understood that the gods had sent 
him a protector; he raised his head : 
but, what was his delight when he 
beheld the being of his dreams—the 
friend whom he had so long sought 
in vain! 

M. Jobit continued, in an indig- 
nant voice, “ Here’s your money, sir, 
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and take care you do not insult that 
gentleman again, who is one of my 
friends, and rich enough to take an 
omnibus to himself alone, if he liked 
it; do you hear ?” 

M. Raballet could not find words 
wherewith to express his thanks to 
his generous defender, but he sent 
him all the gratitude of his soul in a 
glance. 

“Oh,” thought he, “I shall now 
discover his name and address. Hea- 
ven grant that the omnibus ma 
soon empty, that I may seat myself 
by his side, and press his hand in 
mine !” 

The first traveller that descended 
from the Favourite was no other 
than the obliging neighbour, the 
preer of the universal language ; 
1e took his departure, not without 
having first bowed with an air of 
deference to the clerk in the medal 
department. Others followed at short 
intervals ; already but three spn 
separated M. Raballet from his ge- 
nerous protector; already had he 
leant forward to grasp his hand, 
when M. Jobit, rising hastily, touched 
the conductor, and jumped lightly 
into the street, where, still running, 
he disappeared behind a crowd of 
carts and carriages, and was out of 
sight in an instant. 

M. Raballet uttered a great cry. 
As the lioness who has lost her cu 
awakes with her pensive roars the 
echoes of the forest, so did our hero 
vent his sorrows to the winds. He 
darted forth in pursuit of his deli- 
verer, but he was unable to rejoin 
him. One might have said that this 
man had been swallowed up by the 
earth, like Bertram in the last act of 
Robert le Diable. 

“By Dagobert!” exclaimed the 
clerk in the medal department, “ it 
shall go hard with me but I shall 
find him yet; yes, I swear that I 
shall learn his name and dwelling, 
though I should move heaven and 
earth, though I should even have 
recourse to Vidocq himself.” 
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THE FALL OF NAPOLEON.* 


Tuere are certain subjects which 
seem as if they could never lose their 
hold upon the attention of mankind, 
and the history of the rise of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte to power, and still 
more of his decline and fall, is one oj 
them. A thousand different stories, 
at the least, in all the languages of 
the civilised world, have Napoleon 
for their theme. Russians have 
written about that remarkable man 
almost as voluminously as French- 
men; Germans vie with Englishmen, 
and Italians and Americans with 
both; yet not only has the interest 
attaching to the subject not evapo- 
rated, but it appears to deepen and 
fix itself more and more on the public 
mind from day today. To be sure, the 
world has become rather more fasti- 
dious in its judgments than it used to 
be. The extravagances with which 
the press abounded at an earlier pe- 
riod will not now go down any 
where, and Napoleon’s revelations, 
both of his own and other people's 
eer are especially distrusted ; 
ut there is a magic influence about 
his very name which still commands 
attention, and carries us through de- 
tails of which, when we have made 
ourselves masters of them, we often 
see the worthlessness. Is this to be 
wondered at? Surely not; for, be 
his personal qualities what they 
might, it cannot be denied that Na- 
pe eon filled a place in the world of 
iving men, such as has never been 
filled before, and probably never will 
be filled hereafter to the end of time. 
He burst upon the world like a me- 
teor, dazzled and confounded our 
senses for a while, and then passed 
away, leaving behind him no im- 
pression which has not already been 
obliterated from the surface of society, 
because it never had force enough to 
penetrate deeper. And this we say 
without forgetting either the Code 
Napoleon, or the fuss that has been 
made about it: for the Code Napo- 
leon was no more his than it was 
ours; and if it had been, it is falling 
so fast and so deservedly into disre- 
pute that, before the existing genera- 
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tion cease to act a part, it will have 
become, like the rest of the charla- 
tanries that gave a character to his 
reign, a mere matter of tradition. 
Nevertheless, we do not feel that 
we cross the line of truth when 
we say, that, since time began, the 
human race has produced no in- 
dividual between whom and Napo- 
leon a just parallel may be drawn. 
Nobler characters the world has 
produced in abundance ; abler war- 
riors, wiser legislators, more skilful 
moulders of human feeling, more 
successful regenerators of human so- 
ciety ; but among them all none ever 
rose so rapidly to the zenith of 
power, none ever accomplished so 
much evil and so little good, none 
ever ran his fiery race in so short a 
space of time, none ever fell so low 
or so completely. Napoleon's name 
remains as a word of marvel in men’s 
mouths; Napoleon’s influence on 
men’s opinions is forgotten; and 
such will be his fate—to be written 
about, wondered at, alternately con- 
demned and defended, but never 
honoured, till the great book of his- 
tory is completed. 

Up to the present moment we have 
had this extraordinary man made 
known to us almost exclusively 
through the medium of his ad- 
mirers. Even Sir Walter Scott, 
when summing up the character of 
his hero, though he speaks of the 
politician as eminently selfish, and 
devoid of truth, and revengeful, yet 
takes the man under his especial pro- 
tection, and extenuates the faults 
which he has been compelled to ac- 
knowledge. “ There was gentleness,” 
says Sir Walter, “‘ and even softness 
in his character; he was affected 
when he rode over the fields of battle 
which his ambition had strewed with 
the dead and the dying.” And then, 
like a generous creature as he was, 
Sir Walter repeats the absurd story 
which Las Cases had heard from Na- 
_ himself, about the dog that 
ay upon the body of his slaughtered 
master, and the effect produced by 
the circumstance on the feelings of 
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the conqueror. Lockhart, too, if he 
censure more, praises with at least 
equal liberality; and Alison, and even 
Carlyle (the latter especially), in spite 
of the palpable inconsistency of the 
whole arrangement, rank him amon 

their demigods. As to the French 
writers, they are all, from first to 
last, mere panegyrists. Believe what 
they assert, and the human race 
never produced the equal of their 
idol in any of the situations of life, 
whether private or public. Of course 
we can make great allowances for 
this. The French are a vain people, 
and puneey jealous of their re- 
nown as a military nation; and as 
they happen to possess over and 
above the convenient knack of for- 
getting defeats and remembering only 
victories, it is natural that they 
should keep before them the triumphs 
of Jena and Austerlitz, and turn their 
backs systematically upon the re- 
verses of Leipsic, and Laon, and Wa- 
terloo. But they must not, on this 
account, expect to carry the world 
along with them. In Germany peo- 
le understand the subject better. 

lausewitz, Von Millar, Baron Muf- 
fling, and others whom we need not 
pause to name, have exposed some of 
the blunders which Napoleon com- 
mitted, and done their parts to place 
him, even as a military commander, in 
arank far below that which he claimed 
for himself. And if they be less ex- 
plicit with regard to his civil admi- 
nistration, it is easy to perceive that, 
in this respect likewise, they have 
not accepted every assertion of Na- 
poleon himself as authority. 

But, though all this be true, it is 
not the less indisputable that the 
universal impression has heretofore 
been favourable in regard not only 
to the commanding talents, but to 
the personal dispositions of the em- 

ror. Of great crimes we have all 
eld him to be guilty; yet our belief 
was that, considering the nature of 
his career, and the fury of the storm 
which urged him forward, these were 
neither so numerous nor yet so black 
as might have been expected. In- 
deed, p general impression used to be, 
that, compared with other usurpers, 
Napoleon had little to repent of. 
We need scarcely add that they who 
reasoned thus took into account only 
the progress of his ascent to supreme 
power. They did not calculate the 
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amount of suffering which the wars 
of the empire occasioned, because 
these, by some strange process of 
reasoning, were held to be the natu- 
ral and inevitable concomitants on 
his grandeur; but, keeping in their 
minds only what had been done by 
Cesar, by Mohammed, by Tamer- 
lane, by Oliver Cromwell, they came 
to the conclusion that Napoleon's 
advance to the throne was by a path 
less darkened by guilt and treachery 
than that which had been traversed 
by the least guilty of the four. 

We have now upon our table a 
well-written work, in three volumes 
post octavo, which takes of these 
matters a view diametrically the re- 
verse of any that has yet been given 
to the world. Lieutenant - colonel 
Mitchell having long entertained the 
opinion that there was nothing really 
great about Napoleon except his 
crimes, has applied himself with his 
usual energy and power to demon- 
strate the correctness of this judg- 
ment. He sets out, too, with charac- 
teristic frankness, by avowing the 
purpose for which he writes. There 
is no subterfuge, no mystery, no con- 
cealment about him. Napoleon Buo- 
naparte was a fortunate charlatan for 
awhile, and a mean and despicable 
braggart always, and they who have 
described him as any thing more or 
less deceive themselves, or wilfully 
deceive others. Listen tothe exordium 
wherewith the gallant historian offers 
the results of seven years’ study to 
his readers :— 


“ It is right to warn the reader not to 
expect in the present Memoir any repeti- 
tion of the lofty praise so generally be- 
stowed on the genius, talents, or the 
amiability even, of the late Emperor of 
the French. Historical romances in fa- 
vour of Napoleon may be seen in a 
thousand volumes, and must not be 
sought for in a work, the avowed object 
of which, however feebly contended for, 
is to dispel the very delusions excited by 
so many fables, and to place «in historical 
character, divested of the false halo that 
events and party zeal have Cast around 
it, on a fair pedestal of historical truth.” 


We have infinite respect for a man 
who has courage enough to dash in 
this style into his subject. We know 
what to expect from him, and we work 
ourselves into a dogged and most an- 
tagonistic frame of mind to criticise 
every sentence that shall proceed 
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from his pen. And what is the re- 
sult? In honest truth, a firm con- 
viction that he sees, at least, as far 
as other men into a millstone ; for if 
his case be not made out to the full 
extent of his own intentions, we do 
him no more than justice when we 
acknowledge that he has shaken into 
fragments very many of our precon- 
ceived opinions and prejudices. Let 
us, however, deal with this historical 
memoir as it deserves, for it is one of 
the most striking works that has 
appeared for many a long day. 

And, first, let us glance for a mo- 
ment at the preface, wherein the au- 
thor commences operations by a fierce 
and, as it appears to us, a singularly 
successful attack, upon some of the 
strongest points in the military repu- 
tation of his hero. He reads Mons. 
Thiers’s work after the greater por- 
tion of his own has been printed off, 
and finding, as he doubtless expected 
to do, that there is very little con- 
gruity between them, he forthwith 
assails the ex-minister for foreign 
affairs in a very soldier-like and 
daring manner. Mons. Thiers, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Napoleon 
and Bertrand, and their innumerable 
echoes, describes the campaign of 
Marengo as a masterpiece of strata- 
getical skill, and the gaining of the 
battle itself as an event far surpassing 
in grandeur any other transaction of 
which military history makes men- 
tion. See how our gallant Saber- 
tash disposes of this matter, and 
then doubt if you can whether he be 
not born for the express purpose of 
letting down French vanity to its 
just level :— 

“ All who are familiar with the his- 
tories and biographies of Napoleon will 
know, that the gain of the battle of Ma- 
rengo is ascribed to an ‘ oblique retreat,’ 

—a throwing back of the left of the 
right wing by an echellon movement, of 
which the village of Castel-Ceriole be- 
came the pivot. The absolute extrava- 
gance of supposing such a movement 
practicable, when the situation of the 
parties is considered, cannot be detailed 
here, nor is. it necessary ; we are only 
recalling thé fact, that all accounts of the 
battle represent it as having been made. 
M. Thiers follows his predecessors, and 
only surpasses them in the glowing co- 
lours with which he describes the con- 
ception of this brilliant movement flash- 
ing on the mind of the First Consul, and 
its prompt and gallant execution by the 
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troops. And yet it was never thought of 
till five years after the battle had been 
fought! 

* The fact is this: Napoleon wishing, 
about the year 1803, to have a detailed 
account of his most brilliant victory pub- 
lished, caused materials for the work to 
be collected. The general and staff. 
officers were consulted, and the field- 
officers who had commanded regiments in 
the action were ordered to Paris for the 
purpose of being examined. ‘I'wo Ger- 
man statements of no particular value, 
the one contained in the European Annals, 
the other in the New Bellona, were also 
taken to band; and with these materials 
the work proceeded. Count de Castres 
was employed to draw the plans, Colonel 
Vallonge wrote the text, and when the 
whole was completed, Berthier, who af- 
terwards lent his name to the book, sub- 
mitted it to the Chief Consul. It was 
returned with an endless number of al- 
terations, and had to be worked over 
again; for the consul desired that the 
retreat, which was still a direct one, 
should be described as having been 
made by ‘alternate battalions,’ though 
the testimony of all the officers declared, 
that the battalions, reduced to half their 
number, were falling back in utter con- 
fusion, one only being in condition to 
obey the orders of General Lasne. 

“* The chief, however, had to be obey- 
ed; and when the work was finished to 
the consul’s satisfaction, it was prepared 
for publication. Napoleon in the mean- 
time had been crowned King of Italy, 
and was about to hold a review at Ma- 
rengo, a circumstance which suggested 
to Berthier the idea of presenting him 
with a copy of the book on the very bat- 
tle-field itself. Two were accordingly 
sent to Milan, and submitted to the Em- 
peror; but a change had come over the 
imperial dream : the direct retreat across 
the plain was now far too simple a move- 
ment, and the grand conception of the 
‘ oblique retreat’—movement de conversion 
—was then determined upon. And 
after various changes, which cannot be 
detailed here, the work so altered was 
published to the world under the title of 
Relation de la Bataille de Marengo, par le 
Général Berthier. Napoleon, fearing, no 
doubt, that chance might cause this piece 
of historical forgery to be divulged, gave 
orders that the printed copies of the first 
version, only five in number, shoald be 
destroyed, the types broken up, the 
plates ground down, and the written do- 
cument burned. Col. Muriel succeeded, 
however, in saving a copy; and in 
1828, the whole transaction here briefly 
related was published in the fourth volume 
of the Mémorial du Dépot Général de la 
Guerre. As M. Thiers deviates in a 
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slight particular from Berthier's Relation, 
the uncharitable will suspect that he 
knows the publication here mentioned ; 
and the reader who looks for truth in the 
pages of history may possibly think that 
he ought to have known it.” 


To prove after this that a historian 
has blundered in regard to the num- 
bers of the combatants engaged on 
both sides is to prove nothing. The 
writer who could adopt as the ground- 
work of his tale such a forgery as 
the Relation is here shewn to be, 
could not be expected to look else- 
where for information upon points of 
minute detail ; nor, to say the truth, 
does it much signify, as far as the 
emperor’s reputation is concerned, 
whether the Austrians brought 
40,000 or only 30,000 men that day 
into the field. The first-consul had 
lost the battle, and was at his wits’ 
end when one of those accidents on 
which the fate of armies often de- 
pends came to his relief. Thus stand 
the facts of the case as Colonel Mit- 
chell has stated them in brief:— 


“ Of the battle itself no account can be 
given here. During the early part of the 
day events turned completely against the 
French, who were driven from their 
first position, and pursued far across the 
plain. The Consular Guard — hurled 
forward in the first of its fields, even as 
the Imperial Guard was in its last, and 
described as having opposed a rock-like 
resistance to every attack—suffered a 
complete overthrow ; all who escaped 
the sword having been captured. Re- 
sistance appeared to have ceased, and 
Napoleon is described as riding about, 
‘with depressed looks, extremely agi- 
tated, braving danger better than dis- 
aster; attempting nothing, and expecting 
every thing from fortune.’ 

“ Tt was past five o’ctock when the 
arrival of General Desaix at St, Juliano 
arrested the pursuit, and when a charge 
of cavalry, executed by General Keller. 
man, overthrew not only the leading di- 
vision of the Austrians, but drove back 
the whole centre of their army in shame- 
ful flight to the very bridge-head of 
the Bormida. General Melas, a veteran 
seventy-six years of age, having been 
slightly wounded during the early part of 
the action, and more seriously hurt by 
the fall of two horses shot under him, 
had been carried to the rear; the two 
officers next in seniority had also been 
wounded : the consequence was, that at 
the most important moment of the battle, 
the army found itself without a com. 
mander. The corps to the right and 
left, under Ott and O'Reilly, that still 
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continued their unopposed advance, and 
might easily, by closing in, have dis- 
persed the French who were following 
the chase as wildly as the vanquished 
were flying, seeing the fire retrograde so 
rapidly towards the Bormida, and, re- 
ceiving no orders, fell back in the same 
direction, but made no effort to retrieve 
the battle, which terminated between 
nine and ten o'clock in the complete vic- 
tory of the Republicans. 

“The battle of Marengo certainly 
placed the crown on the head of Na- 
poleon; though, if we believe a widely 
circulated and generally accredited anec- 
dote, the victor was not, on this occasion, 
so great as his victory. He had not 
ordered the brilliant onset which decided 
the day; General Kellerman saw and 
seized the opportunity for striking the 
blow, and the chieftain deigned, it seems, 
to be a little jealous of the fame the su- 
bordinate had acquired. When the real 
victor entered the room in which Napo- 
leon with his staff and a number of gene- 
rals was at supper after the battle, the 
consul only said, ‘Ah, Kellerman, you 
made a pretty good charge there!’ To 
which the offended officer replied, ‘ Yes, 
citizen consul, I have placed the crown 
upon your head.” An answer that caused 
Kellerman to be ever afterwards kept in 
the back-ground.” 


This is bold speaking; is it also 
os at random? We think not. 

either will our readers labour un- 
der this delusion after they shall 
have perused the following sen- 
tences :— 


‘The passage of the Alps, and the re- 
covery of Italy by a single battle, excited 
universal astonishment in Europe, and 
the boundless admiration of all, whether 
in or out of France, who were favourable 
to the new consul or Republican cause, 
Considered in a political point of view, 
as an enterprise conducted in a manner 
best calculated, if successful, to dazzle 
the many and captivate the imagination 
of the Parisians, it certainly deserves the 
highest praise ; strategically examined as 
a military operation, it can deserve little 
or none. ‘The marches and counter. 
marches occasioned the loss of Genoa; 
having superior forces in Italy, the 
French commander foughthis decisive 
battle with inferior numbers, and was in- 
debted to fortune rather than. to skill for 
his victory. He was besides so situated, 
with his communication cut off, and in 
the midst of hostile fortresses, that defeat 
would have proved more disastrous to 
him than it did to his adversary, had the 
fortunes of the field turned against him. 

“The pretended echellon movement, 
mouvement de conversion, as Berthier and 
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Napoleon call it, by which the battle is 
said to have been gained, the throwing 
back of the left wing while the right 
maintained the village of Castel-Ceriole 
as a pivot, are mere puerilities fit only to 
deceive the ignorant, and to furnish the 
observant with some standard by which 
to estimate the judgment of the men who 
devised them. Castel-Ceriole was be- 
sides in possession of the Austrians dur- 
ing the whole of the actual battle. The 
progressive accumulation of false state- 
ments successively ordered by Napoleon 
himself, which disfigure Berthier’s Rela- 
tion de la Bataille de Marengo, are fully 
exposed in the Mémorial du Dépét de la 
Guerre for 1828. The volume lays bare 
the grossest historical forgery ever per- 
haps practised on the world. 

** Many writers, carried away by their 
zeal in favour of the French emperor, 
have compared his march across the Alps 
to Hannibal’s celebrated passage over the 
same mountains, not perceiving the small 
dimensions to which the ill-judged com- 
parison necessarily reduces the modern 
enterprise. From Dijon to the foot of the 
Alps the French army had only to per- 
form a short and easy march through 
subject countries and over good and tra- 
velled roads. The march of General 
Moncey’s corps, which passed the St. 
Gothard, was equally secure, and still 
shorter. General Bethencourt’s division 
started from Lion, at the very foot of the 
mountains, where it had been quartered. 
Hannibal, on the contrary, had to perform 
a march of 800 miles, through the terri- 
tories of strangers and barbarians, and 
was often forced to fight his way against 
hostile tribes and nations.” 


So much for Marengo, of which 
the world has heard so many mar- 
vellous things. Now cast we a 
glance over the expedition to Egypt, 
which the gallant colonel pulls to 
pieces, both as regards its moral and 
its military character, in right good 
style. That he should condemn the 
oe as visionary and impracti- 
cable nobody will be surprised to 
observe. The French writers them- 
selves hardly venture to speak of it 
as any thing more than a wild and 
romantic adventure ; but they argue, 
and with characteristic obstinacy, in 
defence of the marvellous skill, as 
well as the rare humanity and ad- 
ministrative wisdom, that were ex- 
hibited by the leader. Col. Mitchell 
demonstrates that a madder or more 
aimless project never was devised, 
and that the progress of the opera- 
tions was marked throughout by 
consummate cruelty and folly :-— 
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“ It is very evident that Napoleon un- 
dertook the expedition to Egypt with 
some confused notion of Eastern empire 
or dominion ; but the wretched aspect of 
the land having dissolved the pleasing 
dream, he became anxious to carry the 
army back to Europe. The battle of 
Aboukir and the destruction of the French 
fleet having rendered this impracticable, 
it was found necessary to organise the 
conquest and to improve the situation of 
the invaders. And it has, of course, been 
asserted that the eastern government was 
so able and meritorious as to obtain for 
him the title of the ‘ Just Sultan,’ though 
we now know, from the best possible au- 
thority, that the measures of this sultan and 
of his beys, as the generals were termed, 
were deemed so fiercely oppressive as to 
cause the sanguinary revolts which soon 
followed their arrival. The Ordonnateur 
en Chef D’Aure, a decided advocate of 
Napoleon, is forced, in his reply to Bour- 
rienne, to make the following rather un- 
fortunate confession, The secretary had 
asserted that the commander-in-chief, 
aware of the exactions of his subordinates, 
often made them refund part of their ill- 
gotten spoil for the benefit of the military 
chest. This the ordonnateur treats with 
bitter irony. ‘ Monsieur de Bourrienne 
knows very well,’ he says, ‘ that these 
beys would not have submitted to such 
treatment, and understood perfectly how 
to keep and defend their portions of the 
booty. It is true that their exactions led 
to a catastrophe of which M. Bourrienne 
gives a very unsatisfactory account—l 
mean the insurrection at Cairo, He 
ascribes it to the firman of the grand 
seignior, which may, no doubt, have had 
some share in producing it; but this was 
not the main cause. The outbreak was 
occasioned by measures that irritated and 
maddened the great body of the people. 
We brought our fiscal regulations with us 
to Egypt ; we taxed property, labour, in- 
come, industry of every kind, and made use 
of every financial regulation known in Eu- 
rope, and thus exasperated the inhabit- 
ants. As long as the question was only 
about the prophet and his Islam, they 
submitted quietly ; but the moment their 
property was assailed they spared nothing. 
The insurrection was the rising of a whole 
people resolved to defend their posses- 
sions.’” 





Such is the temper that marks 
every line in Col. Mitchell's abridged 
but spirited narrative of the ascent 
of Napoleon Buonaparte to the 
throne; and those who may be in- 
clined to attribute its acrimony to 
caprice, or prejudice, or an undue 
love of singularity on the part of the 
writer, we advise not to condemn the 
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colonel till they have heard him. 
Let them read his book, not our ac- 
count of it; and if they fail to stag- 
ger under the weight of testimony 
which he brings to the support of 
his conclusions, we shall be exceed- 
ingly surprised at the circumstance. 
In like manner, his account of the 
summer of his hero’s greatness 
brushes away much of the factitious 
splendour with which others had 
surrounded it. Napoleon is shewn 
to be here, as he was throughout, a 
favourite of Fortune. A skilful actor 
he is admitted to have been,—for 
even his moroseness told upon a 
people so impressible as those with 
whom he had to deal: but, if we 
may believe Col. Mitchell (and he 
never hazards an opinion without as- 
signing his reasons), the world has ne- 
ver produced a man so destitute of 
all true nobility, of all high princi- 
ple, of all greatness of soul, as this 
usurper. Ihe only ambition to 
which he gave himself up was the 
lust of conquest. The only means 
which he employed to achieve con- 
quest was brute force. Human life 
and suffering were without value in 
his eyes; and of the moral or even 
the physical improvement of his 
race he never appears to have 
thought. Monsieur Thiers hasgreatly 
lauded the first-consul for what he is 
pleased to describe as the restoration 
of religion to France. To treat of 
that arrangement at length did not 
enter into the plan of Col. Mitchell's 
memoir ; but, if it had, we venture to 
say that he would have arrived at 
the same conclusion with ourselves ; 
namely, that Religion restored itself to 
France, as far, at least, as it can with 
truth be said to have been restored 
at all. For even Talleyrand him- 
self understood, that to govern a na- 
tion of atheists, except by laws writ- 
ten in blood, was impossible; and of 
laws written in blood France had be- 
come impatient, and therefore sub- 
mitted to Christianity as the lesser of 
two evils. 

Col. Mitchell’s memoir is not, 
however, occupied with the history 
of Napoleon's rise, or of his great- 
ness, but only of his fall. The as- 
cent to power is, indeed, reviewed 
rather than sketched; because it 
would have been impossible to de- 
scribe the issues of that surprising 
accident without at least referring to 
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the accident itself. But he goes 
very little into detail, and we are not 
disposed to deviate from the example 
which he has set us. Let us turn, 
then, at once, to that portion of his 
work which he -has marked as 
Book I., and to which he gives as a 
heading the ominous word “ Mos- 
cow.” 

The year 1811 saw Europe, and, 
indeed, the whole civilised world, 
reduced to a state of moral and po- 
litical degradation to which history 
furnishes no parallel. The conti- 
nental nations, with the exception of 
Spain and Portugal, lay prone at 
the conqueror’s feet. France was 
one huge community of rude sol- 
diers. Trade and commerce were 
—_ dead, for the seas were im- 

assable, except to the ships of Great 

ritain. Industry declined, as a 
matter of course, in proportion as 
war consumed the prohess of peace- 
ful labour ; and learning and know- 
ledge themselves were fading away. 
And no wonder. For the arts, that 
humanise and enlarge the minds of 
men, there was neither scope nor re- 
ward. Military glory was the one 
moving principle of action in all 
lands ; for in France individuals rose 
to wealth and rank according to the 
valour which they displayed in 
pushing the unjust conquests of their 
chief; while elsewhere, self-defence, 
and an honest determination to fight 
for freedom, carried into the ranks 
all whose spirits were noble, and 
made soldiers of many whom God and 
nature had designed for better things. 
But it was impossible that matters 
should continue thus for ever. War 
had done its work. The world had 
suffered sufficiently for its crimes ; 
and the same Providence which raised 
was ready to crush the instrument, 
which had been used till it ceased to 
be useful, and was about, at length, 
to be cast aside. 

The tale of Napoleon’s treachery 
to Spain has been told so often, that 
we need not stop so much as to refer 
to it here. The same thing may be 
said of Prussia’s weakness, both while 
she consented to play the game of 
France, and when continued op- 
pression forced her into resistance. 
And Austria, in like manner, dis- 
mayed by a single defeat at Wagram, 
submitted to the will of the con- 
queror. Even the pope, in spite of 
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the concordat which had reconciled 
once more the French people to his 
spiritual rule, was a captive in the 
hands of the French emperor. Why 
was not a Catholic Emancipation- 
act passed then in the British House 
of Commons? Why, when we were 
actually fitting out —— to fa- 
cilitate the escape of the supreme 
pontiff, and to afford him an asylum 
on our own heretic shores, did the 
government, of which our present 
premier was a member, delay to win 
the gratitude and secure the loyalty 
of the king’s Roman Catholic sub- 
jects both in Ireland and in England ? 
Shall we be told that the prejudices 
of George III. stood in the way? 
Surely not. George III. was living 
in a world of his own,—the old grey- 
headed man whom God had smitten, 
knowing nothing of the events that 
were passing round him, but dream- 
ing of scenes that, though realities to 
him, were to all the world besides 
pure delusions. And as to his son, 
the Prince Regent, was he not open 
to be acted upon by the self-same in- 
fluences in 1811 which overcame his 
scruples in 1829? However, this is 
a digression. Had such a course 
been adopted, Repeal might never 
have been heard of; neither would 
it have been necessary for the Duke 
to say one thing in the Lords and Sir 
Robert Peel another thing in the 
Commons, in order to win from a 
reluctant parliament either a May- 
nooth grant, or the recognition of a 
“ gigantic scheme of godless educa- 
tion.” But let that pass. 

The Berlin decrees were in full 
operation ; and, the better to ensure 
obedience to them, Napoleon, in the 
month of June 1811, annexed to the 
empire no fewer than sixteen new 
departments. A stroke of his pen 
took away the last semblance of na- 
tionality from Holland, the States of 
the Church, the Duchies of Olden- 
burg and Lauenburg, and the Hans 
Towns. Russia alone, among the 
continental nations, murmured; and 
the czar, yielding to the complaints 
of his people, sanctioned, though 
under strict limitations, the intro- 
duction of British colonial produce 
into his ports. Napoleon was, of 
course, indignant at this, and might 
have founded on it a cause of quar- 
rel, had it stood alone; but it did 
not. There were other and scarcely 
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less bitter grievances, of long stand- 
ing, between him and Alexander :— 


‘*Napoleon’s refusal to carry into 
effect the partition of Turkey, which he 
was the first to propose, had displeased 
Alexander. ‘The czar was not satisfied 
with the acquisition of Finland and the 
permission to tear Wallachia and Molda- 
via from the Turks, and had left Erfurt 
with feelings by no means very favour- 
able to the Foon, alliance. The French 
emperor, on his part, was not, perhaps, 
much better affected towards his northern 
friend ; for when, after the deposition of 
of Gustavus IV., a definitive peace was 
to be concluded between Russia and 
Sweden, he already endeavoured to de- 
vise means for eveding his promise to the 
ezar, and for preventing Finland from 
falling into Muscovite hands. But as 
the Austrian war broke out at this time, 
the alliance of Alexander, even if nomi- 
nal only, became necessarily of too much 
value to be risked for distant objects ; 
Sweden was abandoned to its fate; and 
momentary interest kept Napoleon true 
to his impolitic and dishonourable com- 
pact. 

“ The Austrian campaign widened the 
breach between the parties. Napoleon, 
awaiting events, as Bignon very frankly 
avows, had evaded giving any explicit 
declaration respecting his intentions to- 
wards Poland and the duchy of Warsaw ; 
he had excited the Galicians to revolt, a 
measure that gave great umbrage at Pe. 
tersburg, as it awakened the hopes of the 
Poles, and had the appearance of being a 
step towards the restoration of their in. 
dependence. 

“The French also had their causes of 
complaint. The Russian contingent acted 
feebly during the campaign; and the 
French had intercepted a letter addressed 
to the Arch-Duke John by the Russian 
general, Gortchacoff, in which the hope 
was expressed that ‘ the troops of the two 
nations would soon fight im the same 
cause.’ Napoleon sent the letter to Pe. 
tersburg, aud the general was removed 
from the service ; but the contents proved 
that there existed in the army a deep 
spirit of hostility towards France.” 


How France on the one hand, and 
Russia on the other, gathered up 
their might for the struggle, we 
cannot stay to tell. Old as the or! 
may be, we do not think that it will 
have been fairly dealt by, unless Col. 
Mitchell’s admirable version of it be 
consulted; and to that we accord- 
ingly refer our readers. But we 
may observe, in passing, that neither 
by the one party nor by the other 
were such precautions taken as the 
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nature of the war into which they 
were about to plunge rendered ne- 
cessary, and the means at the dis- 
posal of both, and especially within 
reach of the invader, ought to have 
suggested. Napoleon crossed the 
Russian frontier in the end of June 
1812, at the head of 452,173 men. 
He had established no base of opera- 
tions any where. He had neither 
secured the fidelity of Poland by 
the re-establishment ofits nationality, 
nor organised a commissariat, nor 
provided adequate supplies of me- 
dical stores, nor taken any pains to 
restrain the wild licentiousness among 
his followers which might be com- 
patible enough with victory in wars 
conducted by bursts, and on theatres 
of operation less remote, but were 
the sure forerunners of defeat and 
disgrace in such a country as Russia: 


“ The Marquis de Chambray, whose 
word cannot be doubted, and who is be- 
sides well supported by German authori- 
ties, expressly declares, that the troops 
already lived by rapine and marauding 
in their march through Prussia ; and it is 
a well-authenticated fact, that in the hos- 
pitals established along the line of march 
—absolute dens of death and despair— 
French medical officers refused to furnish 
the German troops with the medicines 
collected by requisition in their own 
country, unless for ready money, which 
the harpies applied to their own use. 
From the very commencement of the ex. 
pedition, excesses and disorders marked 
its progress to an extent that clearly 
foretold its fate. The carriages for the 
conveyance of stores, necessaries, and 
provisions ; those belonging tothe princes, 
marshals, generals, and their attendants, 
as well as to the civil functionaries—a 
vast number of whom accompanied the 
army—formed, in addition to the regular 
parks, a following and a mass of baggage, 
such as the world had never seen in the 
train of a Europeanarmy. And the very 
soldiers who, under republican banners, 
had boasted of only carrying arms along 
with them into the field ; who had ex. 
ulted in the name derived from their 
nakedness, now sallied forth on their 
military expeditions with far more than 
eastern pomp and magnificence. If sans- 
culottism still existed, it was not in the 
exterior appearance of the French army, 
whence it had completely vanished, from 
the moment republican generals and com- 
manders assumed royal and imperial 
robes: from that moment the luxury of 
the ancien régime formed an alliance with 
the new practice of levying contributions, 
and thus produced a system of acting, 
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by which countries were laid bare, and 
provinces ruined, with never-equalled 
rapidity. 

“The natural evils of war—death, 
wounds, the awful sufferings of the 
wounded, and the destruction of the 
towns and villages that happen to be the 
immediate scene of action—may be justi- 
fied by the higher considerations that 
render an appeal to arms necessary. But 
the mode of warfare that debases the 
soldier to the level of the robber—that, by 
a total subversion of discipline, gives the 
rein to the worst passions of our nature in 
the very worst and most trying situations 
—that endangers the soul as well as the 
body, and spreads sorrow and desolation 
far and wide—can admit of no palliative 
capable of screening its author from un- 
mitigated reprobation.” 


The Russians fell back as the 
French advanced; but seem to have 
had no plan of retreat, nor, for a 
while, any other object in view than 
to avoid bringing their numerically 
weak army into collision with a force 
of which they had miscalculated the 
strength. Nevertheless, each march 
which the invaders made told to a 
fearful extent upon them :— 


‘Whatever arrangements,” says an 
eye-witness, ‘“‘ may have been made for 
supplying the troops with provisions, 
they proved of no avail; for, from the 
very outset of the campaign, the con- 
tinued marches separated the troops from 
their convoys, which were never seen 
again. The soldiers were obliged, there- 
fore, to live on the produce of the country 
which they traversed; but, as the ne- 
cessities of the swarming hosts were far 
greater than these supplies could re. 
lieve, the want of previsions was already 
severely felt during the first days of the 
war. As to any regular issue of rations, 
it was never once thought of after the 
passage of the Niemen. Every one took 
what he could, and lived as best he 
might. Whoever was exhausted fell 
down, remained where he lay, and was 
never inquired after. At first, the con. 
sequences of the evil were not so much 
thought of. A battle was universally 
expected, and all supposed that the 
minor considerations were sacrificed and 
obliged to give way before the greater 
and more important objects. That a sys- 
tem which, at the very commencement, 
exhibited such frightful consequences 
would be persevered in to the last was 
never dreamed of fora moment. When 
the army reached Wilna, famine was 
already raging in the ranks of the in- 
fantry, and many thousand cavalry 
horses bad perished.” 
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This was bad enough. It is surely 
no proof of genius in a military 
leader that he can hurry his masses 
onwards through a desert, and dis- 
regard the extent of suffering and of 
death which makes havoc among 
them. But what shall we say of the 
stratagetical skill which goes out ofits 
way to fight battles at a disadvan- 
tage, and when it wins victories at a 
frightful sacrifice, omits, or is unable, 
to turn them to account? Yet such 
were Napoleon’s tactics. The first 
point at which the armies of France 
and Russia came in contact was 
Smolensko. It is a town which, 
divided into the old and the new, 
stands astride upon the Dnieper ; the 
old, which is fortified, covering the left 
bank,--the new, though not fortified, 
important because of the elevation 
of its position, being planted on the 
right. The Russians occupied a camp 
near the lake of Kasplia, on the 
right of that river ; and the French 
were at Witebsk, on the same 
side. It was Napoleon’s anxious 
wish, as well as his policy, to 
force on a battle with the least possi- 
ble delay; and the Russians abso- 
lutely invited him to strike by ad- 
vancing towards Rudnia. How did 
he act? Did he push along the 
direct road, and fight them wherever 
he could come up with them? B 
no means. He pushed from Witebs 
to Orcha, crossed the Dnieper there, 
marched along the left bank till he 
arrived opposite Smolensko, and 
found it, as might have been ex- 
pected, in possession of the Rus- 
sians!!! Surely the annals of war 
offer no parallel to this. Well may 
Col. Mitchell observe, “ We have 
heard of armies, when on the de- 
fensive, seeking to shelter themselves 
behind rivers and fortresses; but we 
never before heard of an assailant 
forcing these advantages on the as- 
sailed.” 

Well, the battle of Smolenske was 
fought; and if the forcing a strong 
position at an immense loss, and per- 
mitting an enemy to withdraw at 
leisure and unmolested, when a little 
more rapidity of movement would 
have destroyed them, deserve to be 
accounted a victory, it was won. 

The next collision was at Boro- 
dino, which Colonel Mitchell justly 
describes as “from first to fast a 
frightful scene of slaughter, in which 
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the gallantry and constancy of the 
combatants decided every thing—the 
skill of the leaders nothing.” Be it 
so. Butthe gallant colonel ought to 
remember that there are fields of 
battle which scarcely admit of the 
display of generalship, and that of 
Borodino appears to have been one of 
them. When two armies face one 
another upon narrow fronts, having 
both flanks well secured, we really 
do not know how the battle is to be 
decided, except by “the gallantry 
and constancy of the combatants.” 
One leader may combine his attacks 
more skilfully than another. He 
may be better up to the peculiar 
uses of the three arms, and know 
when to apply them singly or in 
combination ; but it will be the har- 
dihood and perseverance of the troops 
which will prevail after all, superior 
numbers of course telling, as superior 
numbers always do. Napoleon's ge- 
neralship was not very brilliant at 
Borodino we acknowledge, but it was 
equal to Kutasoff’s at all events ; and 
his soldiers won for him a bloody and 
a profitless victory. 

In describing the remainder of the 
Russian campaign, Colonel Mitchell 
goes over ground which has been 
traversed so often as to repress all 
inclination on our parts to bear him 
company. He tells his story ad- 
mirablv, and exculpates the Russians 
from the charge of setting fire to 
Moscow, which appears to have been 
the act of a starving and disorderly 
rabble of French soldiers, during 
their search for provisions and liquor. 
At the same time, he does full justice 
both to the gallantry of the invaded 
and to the patience, under the ex- 
tremity of suffering, of the invaders. 
He censures, and with justice, the 
Russian generals, for the over- caution 
with which they followed the enemy 
in retreat ; but he invariably assigns, 
both to them and their opponents, 
the tribute of his praise when in 
collision. He is uniformly severe 
on Napoleon alone, and it must be 
confessed that there is much justice 
in his censure. 

We come now to the results of 
this Russian war,—the desperate 
struggle in northern Germany ; in- 
cluding the battles of Liitzen, Baut- 
zen, Dresden, Culm, and Leipsic. 
Neither of these, nor of the move- 
ments which led to the whole of 
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them, can we pretend to give an ac- 
count; but we must select one in order 
that Col. Mitchell may perceive that, 
though generally going along with 
him, we cannot subscribe to all his 
do " 
There is no portion of Napoleon's 
generalship which Colonel Mitchell 
criticises with greater severity than 
that which guided the whole of his 
operations subsequently to the break- 
ing off of the negotiations in the 
summer of 1813. We admit that toa 
certain extent Col. Mitchell is correct. 
Dresden is no convenient pivot for 
an army which has to watch the 
course of the Elbe, from the moun- 
tains of Bohemia to its mouth; and 
that to think of holding, with his 
means, a line at once so extensive and 
so far removed from his resources, 
was, on the part of Napoleon, a grave 
military error. But, having adopted 
this plan, we cannot admit that there 
was any deficiency of skill in the 
manceuvres by which he strove to 
act upon it. He may have reckoned 
more upon the terror of his own 
name than was becoming. It is 
manifest, indeed, that he did; and 
his push upon Berlin was a fault; 
for success, had he even achieved it, 
would have availed him nothing. But 
the dispositions which he made, both 
to fight the battle of Dresden and to 
render the victory on which he cal- 
culated complete, were admirable. 
Has Colonel Mitchell ever visited the 
ground? We aan not; other- 
wise he would neither blame Napo- 
leon for trusting a good deal to the 
steadiness of Vandamme, nor excul- 
ate Vandamme from the charge of 
aving sacrificed his corps, without 
orders, and to his own vanity. We 
will describe the locality, and our 
readers shall judge for themselves. 
The fair city of Dresden stands 
astride upon the Elbe, in the midst 
of a diversified plain, and is sur- 
rounded on all sides, at the distance 
of from three to ten miles, with 
heights, which, as you approach 
Bohemia, become mountains in mi- 
niature. The Erzgeberge, or Iron 
Mountains, stretch away from the 
left bank of the river; and, coming 
round in a sort of semicircle, place 
Dresden in one basin and Téplitz in 
another. The impregnable fortress 
of Kéningstein overlooks the Elbe, 


and stops the pass that leads from: 
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Pirna to Tetchen. Three roads 
there are, however, which conduct 
into the valley of Téplitz; namely, 
one through Dohna to Glashute; a 
second by Dippoldswelda to Alten- 
berg; a third, which lies wide from 
the rest, and carries you south of 
Téplitz, by Pritchendorf and Sayda. 
But all these which, to him who 
looks southward from Dresden, are 
on his right, scarcely deserve to be 
spoken of as roads. They are by- 
ways—narrow paths, fit enough for 
the movement of infantry, and even of 
cavalry in fine weather, but difficult 
of e even for them amid rain; 
and quite impervious, when much 
beaten, for guns and heavy carriages. 
The two great roads are, therefore, 
both of them upon the left ; namely, 
that which passes under the walls of 
K®6ningstein ; and that which, passing 
from Pirna, carries you to Peters- 
wold, and thence by Hollendorf to 
Culm and Téplitz. 

KGningstein being held by a 
French, or Saxon army, shut up the 
road by the_Elbe against the allies. 
They therefore made their advances 
by the other roads; and Napoleon, 
confident of success in the battle 
which he was prepared to give, di- 
rected Vandamme to debouch from 
K6ningstein with 30,000 men, and 
seize upon the heights of Peterswold ; 
thus interposing himself between his 
enemies and the one great road which 
could alone be available to them in 
retreat. Napoleon has expressl 
stated that Vandamme, having ef- 
fected this, was to abide on the de- 
fensive; and certainly had he done 
so, nothing could have saved Kliest’s 
corps, or hindered ae de Tolly’s 
from sustaining a frightful loss. 
However, Vandamme was not con- 
tent to abide here. Colonel Mitchell 
says that his orders were to follow 
the retreating Russians into Téplitz. 
We really cannot believe this; for 
Téplitz is no place of strength, 
whereas the heights of Peterswold 
and Hollendorf are; and from the 
latter, at least, the descent into the 
plain could be made at any time: 
whereas, when - — the = 
turn, supposing the heights to 
occu lel ape be impossible. Be 
the facts of the case, however, what 
they may, it is certain that when 
Napoleon, after repulsing the attacks 
of the allies, counted on their arrest 
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by Vandamme at the foot of the 
Erzgeberge, that unfortunate officer 
had been induced to descend from 
Hollendorf into the plain, and thus 
to place in his own rear a range of 
precipices and a zig-zag road, which 
a single battalion might maintain 
with ease against a whole army. 

The results of this manceuvre are 
well known. Stopped at Culm by 
General Osterman, and forced to 
bring his last reserve into fire against 
an inferior force, he found himself 
next day attacked by overwhelming 
numbers, and retreated. But Kliest’s 
corps, fugitives from Dresden, had 
already crowned the heights, and 
Vandamme was destroyed. Now we 
are not going to say that Napoleon 
exhibi all the alacrity that he 
might have done in following his 
victory under the walls of Dresden. 
He ought to have pressed the allied 
columns closely, and had he done so 
their loss would have been immense. 
But nothing could have saved Van- 
damme. From the moment he de- 
scended from his impregnable posi- 
tion, he placed himself, like an iso- 
lated thing, in the narrow valley of 
the Pala. We are inclined, there- 
fore, to think, that, in this particular 
instance, Colonel Mitchell bears too 
hard upon Napoleon ; which was the 
less necessary that the emperor com- 
mitted faults enough,—not, perhaps, 
in the arrangements which he made 
beforehand for fighting, but in the 
remissness with which he followed 
up success after he had achieved it. 

The affair of Culm lost more than 
the victory of Dresden had won, and 
retreat became to the French indis- 
pensable. Yet such was Napoleon's 
obstinacy, or his blind reliance upon 
his star, that he set about it in the 
most extraordinary way of which the 
history of war makes mention. The 
line of the Elbe was lost, there could 
be no doubt about that ; for day by 
day brought in tidings of fresh de- 
fections of the German states from 
his alliance, and he had nothing left 
to depend upon for his reinforcements 
— France and the Low Countries. 
With an infatuation which sets all 
attempts to account for it at defiance, 
he did not withdraw a single garrison 
from the strongholds which protected 
that line. On the contrary, he rein- 
forced St. Cyr,and left him with 25,000 
men tohold Dresden. Magdeburg also 
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was full of men; so was Hamburg; as if 
there had been the smallest chance 
either of detaching, by these means, 
strong corps from the allied armies, 
or of returning to the relief of for- 
tresses, which would inevitably be 
masked, and placed in a state of 
siege, though not pressed, because a 
higher game was to be struck out. 
And with the residue of his forces, 
amounting to about 180,000 men, he 
took up a position in and around 
Leipsic. It was a most inexcusable 
error. The country about Leipsic ma 
be somewhat difficult of approac 
owing to the deep and swampy na- 
ture of the soil, and the many streams 
and rivulets which pass throughout 
it: but the French position had but 
one line of retreat, and that across a 
river—narrow, doubtless, but deep 
and muddy, and traversed by a single 
bridge. Moreover, Napoleon commit- 
ted error after error inthe fight. He 
stood his ground well on the 16th. He 
was straitened, it is true, and here 
and there driven in, but he had the 
honour of firing the last shot ; and 
the allies, who had attacked him with 
only part of their strength, stood aloof 
throughout the 17th. He had no re- 
inforcements to expect. A hundred 
thousand men were on their march 
to join them, and he knew that they 
must arrive ere nightfall. Why did 
he not retire? Because Providence 
had forsaken him. He fought again 
on the 18th, and was destroyed. 
Colonel Mitchell describes all this 
with the pen of a master, and we 
subscribe to every criticism which he 
has advanced. The pursuit was not 
s0 vigorous as it ought to have been, 
or as Blucher wished it to be, but 
it sufficed to complete the disorgan- 
isation of the residue that was left. 
Meanwhile, however, Napoleon had 
deserted his German army, as he 
deserted the army of Russia; and 
France, obeying his mandate, made 
fresh efforts to sustain him. But 
these availed not. The Rhine was 
crossed with hesitation; Swartzen- 
berg moved on slowly and cautiously ; 
Blucher struck out as often as he 
could, and received some hard blows 
in return, but things held their course. 
We confess that we have read our 
author's narrative of the celebrated 
campaign of 1814 with feelings not 
far removed from sorrow. It bears 
too many marks of truth about it; 
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and if it be true, even in part, then 
must we acknowledge that at this 
stage in his career, which we have been 
accustomed to consider as the most 
brilliant of the whole; Napoleon was, 
after all, but a common man. 

Colonel Mitchell's account of the 
abdication in 1814 differs little in 
essentials from the narratives with 
which the public is already familiar. 
There was little patriotism and no 
dignity in the whole transaction. We 
are not, however, prepared to go 

uite as far as he does in assuming 

that Napoleon ought to have thrown 
himself into Paris, and fought his 
last battle there. The truth is, that 
after the battle of Laon the game was 
up. It was rashly undertaken, but 
it was gallantly fought ; and we con- 
fess that we do not blame the de- 
feated for hoping to alarm the 
victors by acting upon their commu- 
nications. He had a right to ex- 
pect that Paris, with its National 
Guard, would hold out longer than 
it did; and it is well known that, of 
any threatened attack on their com- 
munications, the allies were pecu- 
liarly sensitive. His plan was not 
successful; Paris fell, after a single 
day’s fighting; and the very mar- 
shals, weary of perpetual warfare, 
forsook their chief. In consequence 
of all this, Napoleon resigned the 
imperial crown; and fled, full of 

rsonal fear, to his new sovereignty 
in Elba. 

Of his brief reign in Elba, as well 
as of the manner of his return to 
Paris, nothing remained to be told 
with which the world was not al- 
ready familiar. Neither, it must be 
confessed, has Colonel Mitchell shed 
any fresh light upon the combination 
of circumstances which threw the 
whole power into the hands of this 
man, the people of France being 
confessedly indisposed to submit any 
longer to the yoke. And as to the 
Waterloo campaign, what was there 
left to be said about that? Not that 
the subject is exhausted, even yet. 
On the contrary, we are inclined to 
believe that Captain Siborne’s in- 
teresting volumes, notwithstanding 
there are facts connected with the 
crowning operation of thirty years 
ago which will see the light only 
when the conqueror’s papers ~ 
into the hands of his biographer 
However, it would ill become us, 
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after having devoted a long article 
to the subject, to return to it here. 
Wherefore we pass at once to the 
sojourn at St. Wslene, where the 
last remains of true greatness, if any 
such ever formed an ingredient in 
Buonaparte’s character, left him. 

The silly notion is, we believe, 
getting fast into disrepute, that in 
transporting the fallen emperor to 
his rocky prison in the middle of the 
sea, England was guilty of the 
slightest wrong, or acted in a man- 
ner unworthy of her greatness. His 
return from Elba, and the manner 
of his reception by the troops of 
France, had proved that no vines 
could be placed upon his honour ; 
and that the love of plunder and the 
habits of a licentious life were still 
strong enough among the remains of 
his followers to insure him, at any 
moment, fresh means of throwing 
Europe into confusion. One of two 
courses, and only one, therefore, lay 
open to the British government. He 
had surrendered himself uncondition- 
ally into our hands; and we were 
free either to give him up to the 
French government, or ourselves to 
render him harmless. "We chose the 
latter alternative, and it was well for 
the ex-emperor that we did; for had 
he fallen into the hands of the King 
of France, he would have been shot 
as Ney was—a fate which would have 
been better, perhaps, than close con- 
finement in a fortress, to which, if 
they spared his life, the allies would 
have undoubtedly condemned him. 
Neither Napoleon, however, nor his 
satellites were generous or honest 
enough to perceive this; and hence 
Europe rang for a season with com- 
plaints which were as groundless as 
they were ne 

Colonel Mitchell has put all this 
in a very og a point of view, and 
stands boldly forward in defence of 
the late Sir A Lowe, the worst- 
used man, without exception, that 
ever served his country. We knew 
Sir Hudson well, and respected him 
as he deserved to be respected. His 
manner might be against him, for it 
was reserved almost to rudeness, 
where he either disliked or dis- 
trusted his company ; but at bottom 
the British army never produced 
a more honourable soldier, and both 
his talents and acquirements were of 
a high order. Mr. Murray, we per- 
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ceive, announces the speedy publica- 
tion of his correspondence, and a 
memoir of his life. The work must 
be wretchedly executed, indeed, if it 
fail to convey both instruction and 
entertainment to a wide circle of 
readers ; and we sincerely hope that 
his son, who announces himself’ as 
the author, will succeed in doing 
justice to it. 
The space at our command will 
not permit us to linger over this 
rtion of Colonel Mitchell's work. 
t is executed with admirable skill, 
and exhibits the fretful and vain 
captive in a light not more melan- 
choly than just. No arrangements 
that could be made for him were 
approved. He heaped every possible 
insult upon the officer who had it in 
charge to detain him, and fulfilled 
the disagreeable duty with as much 
delicacy as was consistent with a due 
regard to his commission ; and, finally, 
when the hand of sickness lay heavily 
upon him, he refused to submit to 
the treatment which his medical at- 
tendant recommended, and professed 
himself a fatalist. Nevertheless, that 
he might be inconsistent in all things, 
he accepted the ministrations of a 
Roman Catholic priest, and died in 
communion with the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


“In striving to form an estimate of 
the talents and character of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, we must not allow ourselves 
to be dazzled by the height on which we 
find him placed when at the very summit 
of power ; we must not receive his mere 
rise from the rank of colonel to the throne 
of empire, as constituting proofs of the 
many brilliant qualities usually ascribed 
to him; but must fairly examine the 
situation of France, and the extraordinary 
circumstances that led to his elevation. 
Nor can we measure the distance he had 
to traverse in his ascent to power, by the 
distance existing in settled governments 
between the commander of a regiment 
and the supreme and crowned ruler of the 
state; for there is not the slightest ana- 
logy between what Revolutionary France 
was when he appeared on the great stage 
of public life, and any other country or 
state of society with which a comparison 
can be instituted. 

“ In advancing to empire Napoleon fol- 
lowed a beaten track which many of his 
contemporaries—vastly his inferiors in 
position—bad successfully traversed be- 
fore him. The Revolution had levelled 
the ancient barriers that generally inter- 
pose to prevent men of ordinary station 
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from attaining supreme authority, and 
scattered to a distance all who in tran- 
quil times surround thrones and the seats 
of power. The course was fully open; 
and the tempest of revolution driving the 
disjointed particles of society along in 
its indiscriminate fury, while it hurled 
millions to destruction, sent others on- 
ward to wealth, rank, command, and 
titles. Cast upon the throne by the last 
effort of the sinking hurricane, Napoleon 
might in all probability have retained his 
seat, with honour to himself and with 
benefit to the world, had not a total 
waut of the very qualities for which it is 
usual to extol him leagued indignant 
nations against his rule of tyranny and 
corruption. 

“The Reign of Terror found him a 
colonel of artillery, a high position in 
times of revolution, when painters, sur- 
geons, and others, totally unconnected 
with the military profession, were ap- 
pointed to the command of the very 
legions in which he was called upon to 
serve as a subordinate. Nor were the 
men at the head of the governments 
better than those who commanded the 
armies; and Napoleon was by birth, 
station, and education, as much superior 
to the Marats, Dantons, and Robespierres, 
brought to the scaffold for their crimes, as 
he was to most of their successors in 
authority,—the Gohiers, Moulins, Siyes, 
and Roger-Ducos, who, owing to mere 
weakness, fell from the height of power 
into the very abyss of contempt and 
oblivion ; and 


‘ The rank and station such but hoped to 
gain, 

Could leave no room for others to be 
vain.’ 


“* His advantages of education and po- 
sition considered, Napoleon’s first pro- 
motion seems to have been tardy; nor is 
there the least appearance to shew that 
he was looked upon as an officer of any 
particular merit. At a time when almost 
every campaign brought with ita change 
of commanders, it was only the friend. 
ship, or protection rather, of Barras, and 
his marriage with Josephine Beauhar- 
nais, that obtained for him the command 
of the army of Italy, and placed him in 
the position whence his first rise must be 
dated. 

“If we have properly cescribed the 
relative situation of the parties at the 
commencement of the Italian campaign, 
then every chance of success was in 
favour of the French. And we think it 
already easy to discover in the conduct 
of the vouthful commander, the elements 
of character which, formed and hardened 
by early and extraordinary success, dis- 
tinguished the subsequent career of the 
imperial conqueror. 
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“ From the first, we find him displaying 
the spirit of enterprise which belonged 
to the Republican generals of the period, 
aud which, when crowned with victory, 
called into active exertion the boundless 
vanity that so eminently marked Napo- 
leon’s conduct through life. It assisted 
his rise, and precipitated his fall : it gave 
him confidence which carried him far 
forward in his career, but overcame his 
moderate judgment, and led him into 
trials which he had neither the courage 
nor ability to overcome. His confidence 
rested on self-esteem, and wanted the 
firm foundation of high talents, courage, 
and energy, which can alone lead to real 
greatness. Such confidence swells the 
sail, indeed, while fortune guides the 
helm, but sinks to helpless feebleness 
the moment the blackening storm tells of 
close and menacing danger, and before 
even a single mast or spar has been 
shivered by the fury ofthe gale. In this 
manner we already find Napoleon bold in 
Italy, while following success, and faint 
when closely impending danger threat- 
ened: already feeble at Mondovi perhaps, 
he was certainly so at Castiglione; and 
such we find him on every occasion of 
imminent peril down even to the last day 
of his public life. Such he was in the Hall 
of the Five Hundred, and again on the 
explosion of the infernal machine: such 
he was in the fields of Marengo and Bo. 
rodino; on the retreat from Moscow ; on 
the Eagle’s nest in Saxony; at Diiben, 
Leipzig, Fontainbleau, on the road to 
Elba. We find him the same at Smo- 
lensk, when listening with ignoble stupor 
to the incessant rolls of artillery that 
pealed the knell of thousands on the blood. 
steeped field of Valutino Gora; again 
when the hour of defeat sounded in 
thunder on the plains of Waterloo; and, 
above all, when crouching at Paris be- 
fore the miserable demagogues of his own 
contemptible Chambers.” 


Such is the estimate which an able 
historian has formed of the talents 
and character of the subject of his 
narrative; and they who follow the 
narrative itself with attention and 
impartiality, will be disposed not 
very materially to step aside from it. 
Neither can it be denied that if great- 
ness, when real, leaves traces of 
itself that long survive the genera- 
tion that produced it, then was Na- 
poleon wanting in all those higher 
qualities which entitle men to the 
respect and admiration of the world. 
Possessing absolute power over 
France, he did nothing beneficial 
either for her or for the nations 
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which he subjected to hersway. Not 
one public building that can arrest 
the notice of the traveller, or cause 
him to inquire into the purposes for 
which it is designed, owes its existence 
to him. He retarded the progress 
of agriculture by sweeping the youth 
of France into the ranks, and carry- 
ing them away to be slaughtered in 
foreign lands. He ruined commerce 
by exposing it to the constant attacks 
of the British rong He gave no 
encouragement to letters or to the 
fine arts. The Louvre was, doubt- 
less, filled with the choicest paintin 
that the world has ever srodneel 
but these were the mere spoils of 
war, the plunder of the cities which 
he had entered as a conqueror, and 
the trophies of a career as wasteful 
as it was iniquitous. But no school, 
either of painting or of sculpture, 
owes its foundation to him ; he neither 
understood the value of such things, 
nor had taste enough to be interested 
by them. In like manner science and 
literature both languished under him. 
The society of Charlatans, of whom a 
portion followed the army into Egy pt, 
were the creatures of an earlier date; 
they were not nes by the em- 
pire; and as to literature, it was de- 
graded in the persons of such as pro- 
fessed to devote themselves to it, for 
an inexorable censorship kept them 
in bondage, and forced them to mix 
up with every theme they might 
discuss praises, more or less 
direct, of the tyranny under which 
they lived. Of the extent and re- 
sults of his labours as a reformer of 
the laws we have elsewhere spoken. 
He usurped the glory for which 
others had toiled, and even that is 
passing from him ; for the principle 
established by his code is so base, and 
its practical working so mischievous, 
that the good and the wise among 
the French themselves speak of it 
with abhorrence. These are Colonel 
Mitchell’s opinions, and we are not 
ashamed to acknowledge that we en- 
tirely concur in them. Wherefore, 
after we have again commended his 
able and most interesting work to the 
closer inspection of our readers, we 
shall transcribe, for their edification, 
one extract more, and then cease 
from the pleasant task to which the 
author has for some hours constrained 
us :— 
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‘* That great improvements have taken 
place in Europe since the year 1789, will 
not be denied. The Revolution could 
not altogether root out civilisation even 
from France; and in civilised times, 
with the press already in full vigour, 
rapid communications existing between 
the different states of the great European 
Commonwealth, it was impossible that 
half a century'should pass over the world 
without adding greatly to the mass of 
human knowledge. But we have no 
right to say that Napoleon and the French 
Revolution contributed in aught to this 
improvement, The very reverse might 
be pleaded with some appearance of suc- 
cess ; forthe wild excess of the Republic, 
and the uuprincipled tyranny of the Em- 
pire, made men shrink back for protec- 
tion to ancient institutions, often faulty, 
but less oppressive and insulting than 
worthless equality, which caused the 
very terms of liberty, philosophy, and 
universal philanthropy, to become abso- 
lutely hateful, as event synonymous 
with the countless crimes committed in 
their name, And yet history seems to 
shew, that society always makes greater 
progress in the midst of political convul- 
sions than in times of peace and calmness ; 
better adapted, it might be thought, to 
the cause of general improvement. It 
would almost appear as if such great 
political tempests were required toawaken 
men from their habitual lethargy, or to 
break down the barriers which antiquated 
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forms, valuable perhaps at the time of 
their origin, continued to oppose to the 
extension of human happiness, after so- 
ciety had outgrown the state of infancy 
for which they were intended. 

“The charter granted by Louis XVIIL, 
the liberty of the press and the freedom 
of debate, following so suddenly on the 
military absolutism of the empire ; the 
reign of peace — with full openings for 
a return of trade, industry, and the 
elegant arts—succeeding immediately on 
the demoralising wars of Napoleon, caused 
so marked a revolution in the state of 
French society, that it is not easy to con- 
jecture what fruit the imperial constitu- 
tion would ultimately have produced. 
But what the emperor’s reign had pro- 
duced when the second occupation of 
Paris terminated his career, was suffi- 
ciently apparent. Those who then visited 
France, and had opportunities for obser- 
vation, saw that in all ranks coarse man- 
ners and military rudeness had already 
made fearful inroads on the elegant po- 
liteness natural to the people, and for 
which they were once so eminently distin- 
guished. — saw religion disregarded ; 
the clergy —the ministers of the Gospel, 
and the interpreters of God’s high will— 
the most powerless, uninfluential, and 
neglected portion of the community. 
Corruption and infidelity were at their 
height ; and morality, the object of levity 
and derision far more than of admiration 
and respect.” 
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